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A HERITAGE OF HATE. 



CHAPTER I. 



Outside a hut in the north-western part of Vancouver 
Island a lad stood and gazed at the sunset. It dyed the rocks^ 
the trees, the ground itself a copper crimson which glowed as 
if it had fallen from some gigantic smelting-pot. 

He was just seventeen; tall for his age, thin and lithe as a 
greyhound, and as strong as a blacksmith. His eyes were 
dark hazel and as bright as a polished pebble; his nose and 
mouth well and cleanly cut, and his face, framed in rather 
long and wavy hair, had something in its expression which 
was shared by the hawk which hovered above the hut, and the 
dog which sat on its haunches, sleeping with one ear open at 
his feet. That is to say, the boy was a product of Nature, 
with Nature's keenness, simplicity, truthfulness, and igno- 
rance of art and shams. For so young a lad, the grim set of 
the lips, the unwavering gaze of the dark eyes, were extraor- 
dinary; indeed, these characteristics are generally found only 
in men who have lived alone in some vast solitude for very 
many years. 
He was clad in moccasins, with boots of rawhide; the upper 
2 part of his body was clothed in a shirt only, and this wide 
S open at the neck, displaying a broad, flat chest, as brown as 
"" hiB hands and face. He was engaged in splitting wood for 
'^ fire kindling, and he had paused, axe in hand, to gaze at the 
^ sunset and to listen. Presently, as if someone within the hut 
^ had noticed the cessation of the swish of the axe and the crack 
y of the wood, a voice called to him: 
_ ** Eath!^^ 

The voice was that of a man — a clear, but low voice, with 
the tone which indicates a gentleman. 
_ The lad drove the axe into a stump, and entered the hut. 

^ In the corner, upon a rug, over a rough mattt^'ss*, ^^O^x^s^ 
S the man who had called. He was vety \\\,l\^ ^*3*a^ m\\^^ ^%^> 
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but his hair, long, h'ke the boy's, was snow-white, and his face 
that of a man who had looked at life straight in the eyes, and 
then turned his back upon it. Also, like the boy, he was 
thin, but his thinness was that of emaciation. In a word, the 
hand of Death had touched him, had, so to speak, passed over 
his face and was creeping down to his heart, which would 
cease to beat at the touch of the peace-giving fingers. 

" Did you call, father?'* asked the \nd. 

The man inclined his head slightly, and, with as slight a 
motion of his thin hand, signed to the boy to seat himself at 
the end of the rou^h bed. 

*' Yes," he replied. ** I fancy the time is getting short, 
Eath." 

The boy winced for an instant; then, as if ashamed of his 
display of emotion, set his lips tightly, and met unswervingly 
his father's brilliant eyes. 

** Can I get you anything, father? Water?" 

The dying man shook his head, and touched the can of 
water which stood on a stool beside the bed. 

" No, thanks. I want nothing. Eath, I want to put you 
through your catechism for the last time. Are you ready?" 

The lad shook his hair back and sat erect, his eyes fixed on 
his father's face with grave earnestness. 

*' Good! What is man?" asked the father in a low voice, 
clear at one word, slightly thick and husky at the other — ^the 
voice of one drawing near the Great Silence. 

** A being who may be higher than the angels or lower than 
the beasts, as he chooses." 

The father nodded, and was silent for a moment, gazing 
straight beyond the lad's rapt face. 

** What is a gentleman?" 

" One who fears no man, deceives no woman, loves the 
truth, and keeps his word." 

The repl^ came promptly, but slowly and impresively. 

** What IS woman?" 

" God's blessing on man — and His curse." 

" * And His curse,' " he echoed, almost inaudibly. " For- 
get, if you will, all else I have taught you, but remember 
that, Eath," he said, slowly, ^^ Eemember that, and though 
you can neither read nor write, you will be better armed than 
the man who has acquired all the wisdom of the schools. 
Man's punishment and curse!" 

He was silent for a moment or two; then he said, in a still 
weaker voice: 

" What will you do when I am gone, Eath?" 
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The lad's lips quivered for an instant^ bat again he re- 
pressed all signs of emotion. 

" Live on here, father. What else should I do?*' 

The man seemed to consider. 

" Most men would deem me Cruel," he muttered — " cruel 
and mad. They would say, Eath, that it is better to have 
played the game of life, and lost, than never to have played 
at all; but I cannot think so. You have been happy, Rath? 
Think; lookback." 

The lad's eyes grew dreamy and thoughtful, and he was 
silent for a moment; then he answered, gravely: 

'* Yes, father." 

The man made a wide gesture with his worn hand. 

" For miles and miles this is ours; it will be yours now. 
It is your world. You are, like the shipwrecked man I have 
told you of, the sole king. Nature, the only mother you have 
known, will give you all you need — food, drink, health, sound 
sleep. Up to now you have been happy, satisfied. Is it not 

80?'^ 

" Yes, father," replied Eath. 

" You have felt no longing for change, no restlessness, no 
desire to see other worlds, other men — women?" 

The lad shook his head, his eyes still meeting his father's 
steadily and unflinchingly; and the man drew a long breath 
as if gratified. 

** And yet some would deem me mad!" he mused, rather 
than spoke. " Eath " — he motioned to the lad to draw still 
nearer, as if the effort to make himself heard from even that 
short distance were painful — " Eath, while you have been 
outside there I have been asking myself if I should tell you 
the story of my life. With each alternate stroke of the axe I 
have swung between * yes ' and * no.' But the * noes ' have 
i<^" 

It was strange how familiarly the parliamentary formula 
came from the parched lips of this man dying in the solitude 
of a remote island; strange the tone in which the words were 
spokeh — the tone of one accustomed to the place and the oc- 
casions in and on which they were uttered. 

— " The ^ noes ' have it, and I shall die as silent as I have 
lived. But this I wiU tell you, Eath, that my life was wrecked 
by a woman; that but for her — " He stopped, and moved 
his hand with an almost impatient gesture. *' Eath, you have 
chosen wisely. Live out here your span of life, be it short or 
long. Heaven, in its inscrutable purposes, may send ^<^\>.t>. 
companion. If it be a man, welcoxae YAtxi, «b\x^, M \3ka iv^i, 
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true, trust him; but if it be a woman '' — ^he leant forward, 
and his eyes glowed with the intensity of his emotion — ** don't 
trust her, Eath. She may prove a blessing, but the odds are 
against it. Don^t trust her, Eath. Keep her at arm's- 
length. Get rid of her at the first moment possible. Ee- 
member the story of your father's life." 

" You have not told it to me," said Eath, with grave sim- 
plicity. 

The man paused and passed his hand over his forehead, 
upon which the beads of sweat had started. 

" No, no! Let it be buried with me, Eath. Enough that 
I have warned you. Our race has more than the usual rea- 
son for shunning woman. There is a curse upon us, and she 
carries it in her form, her face, upon her lips. Shun her, 
Eath, as you would shun the snake — aye, more earnestly; for 
the snake kills the body, but the woman kills the soul---the 
soul, Eath!" 

The boy listened gravely, with the expression of one who 
had heard the solemn warning many times before. 

There was a pause, during which the laboured breathing of 
the man joined with the breathing of the dog outside. 

Presently the man said, painfully: 

" Stand up, Eath! Let me look at you — for the last time.** 

The boy stood up, and the dim eyes scanned him, erect as 
a soldier, graceful m his self-possessing strength as the statue 
of a Greek god, and an expression of pride passed slowly 
across the man's face. 

** Yes; you are strong, Eath." He stretched out his hand 
and touched the boy's firm arm, smooth as velvet, brown as 
bronze. " God's gift to man — strength. Use it well and 
wisely, Eath! Let none waste it for you — let none rob you 
of it. The island is yours." 

His voice grew weak, and died away; but presently Eath 
heard it again, not speaking to him, but as if the dying man 
were communing with the past. 

"Yes," he murmured, ** safer here! Safe!" Then the 
voice recited the well-known lines: 

** * Oh, solitude, where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place!' " 

His voice broke with a sob at the last words of the conclud- 
ing line, a change came over his face; something like fear, a 
nameless dread, convulsed it. He leant forward and mpped 
^^e lad's arm, and staring ^straight before him, cried, shrilly: 
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" Don't let her come, Bath! We have been happy, boy, 
happy! Hide — hide! Don^t let her see us! The curse, the 
curse of our race is in her eyes, and on her smiling lips. 
We'll hide, Eath; we'll hide! Quick— quick!" 

In his excitement he rose from the bed, and stood swaying 
to and fro, drunk with weakness and delirium. 

The lad caught him, and lifting him bodily, laid him gen- 
tly on the couch, where the man lay panting for a moment or 
two; then his breath came more easily, and he beckoned with 
his eyes rather than his hand. Bath knelt beside him. 

** Sorry, Bath," the voice said, faintly. ** I should like to 
die quietly, like a gentleman. Is — is the grave ready?" 

The boy nodded. His throat was parched, his eyes hot with 
unshed tears. 

" Good! God bless you, Eath! Die — quietly — ^like — ^a — 
gentleman!" 

A smile flickered over the worn face with a ray of the red 
sunset; there was a slight shudder, shiver, and then that 
awful motionlessness which tells that Death's hand has found 
the vital spot. 

The boy's lips parted, as though he were about to cry 
aloud; then, as if his father were alive and listening, he said, 
hoarsely: 

" I aid not cry, father, I did not cry!" and he stood erect 
with folded arms and looked down with grim stoicism at the 
dead face, bearing his trouble as the dead man had taught 
him. And not even the sudden whine of the dog, which 
clave the silence, broke the lad's strange and unnatural calm. 



CHAPTEE IL 

To the dweller in cities the solitude which now fell to the 
lad's lot must seem too terrible for words. His only compan- 
ion, his father, lay asleep in the grave in the shadow of the 
tall firs which grew thickly over nearly all the island. He 
had no one to speak to but the dog; he could neither read nor 
write; could hold no communion but that of his own thoughts. 

But Eath, though he had loved his father and missed him 
sorely, was not oppressed by the solitude which would have 
driven most men mad. Until his last few days his father had 
shared the work of the island, and now that he was dead, 
Bath's toil was therefore doubled. There was the corn patch 
to hoe, the cabbages to plant, snares to set for the rabbits^ atL<l 
always the fishing. The streams andstasX\W^^^^x^^»^^^ 
troat^ and at this season of the jeat Ua^iJo. eaw^ «2d»^^ «ssis5^6s». 
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them for winter consumption. The days sped by swiftly 
enongh; but at night, though he made himself busy arrang- 
ing the tackle and making bird and squirrel snares, he found 
it oifficult to avoid thinking; and often he would let the wire 
or the gut slip from his hands and sit motionless, dreaming 
over the past. And it was such a small, unchecquered past; 
each day, each month, each year following the other, un- 
marked by any events more exciting than the capture of an 
unusually large seal or trout, or the arrival of a small band of 
Siwash Indians, who came periodically to barter furs and 
moccasins, cartridges and fire-water for the produce of the 
island. 

Of his own history Rath knew nothing. He felt rather 
than knew that his father and he were gentlemen — that is to 
say, that they were different, and in some vague way supe- 
rior, to the boat-load of men who had once come ashore from 
a brig, half tipsy and singing; that his father and he were, 
for some unknown reason, exiled from a land in which they 
would have been of some consequence; but Eath knew no 
more than this, and could form not even the vaguest idea of 
a city or town or even of a hamlet; though he had often 
listened to the Indians as they sat over the fire outside the 
hut on their rare visits, and haa wondered whether he himself 
should ever see any of the strange things of which they spoke. 

But though he was ignorant of men and cities, Eath had a 
keen and intricate knowledge of nature in all her moods. He 
knew the habits of every bird and beast, could track a spoor 
as keenly and as infallibly as an Indian ; he knew how to find 
the lark's nest in the blue grass, and the squirrel's hoard in 
the hollow of the trees. He could scent a bear a mile off, 
and bring it down with one shot from his Winchester as sure- 
ly as if it had been struck by lightning. He could shoot or 
snare the wild duck, and no trout could resist his fly. 

To him every cloud had a meaning, and he was able to pi*e- 
ilct the weather for three days ahead, and his strength was 
marvellous, considering his years; there was not an ounce of 
fat upon him, all was muscle and sinew, tense and supple; it 
was impossible for him to fall into a clumsy or awkward atti- 
tude, and had a painter seen him as he dived of a morning 
from the rock into the sometimes ice-cold water, that painter 
would have known no rest nor peace until he had got the lad 
on canvas; for the strength was allied with a perfection of 
form rare indeed. 

One night he had been sitting making a snare by the light 
of the oil-lamp suspended from the roof, and thinting of his 
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father's last words, his warning against woman, and wonder- 
ing but only vaguely, why God h^ made a creature so dan- 
gerous and destructive, when the dog which had been lying at 
his feet stirred uneasily and emitted the stifled bark by which 
a dog shows that he has heard something in his sleep. 

Eath, who had learnt to regard the slightest indication from 
one of Nature's children, rose and listened. 

'' What is it, Carl?" he said. 

The dog, a rough-haired sheep dog which his father had 
bought as a puppy from the Indians, rose and moved slowly 
and shufflingly towards the door, and Eath opened it and 
looked out. There was a half moon, and its light fell softly 
on the sea, and pierced the mass of flr^ so that they seemed to 
stand up like gigantic needles against the sky. The scene 
was so beautiful that though Eath had seen it so often he 
stood and gazed at it with dreamy content. 

Carl went out, sniffing at the ground, and made a circuit 
of the hut, but came back and lay down under the table as if 
satisfied, and Eath shut and barred the door and returned to 
his snare. 

But though the dog seemed satisfied, a vague feeling of un- 
rest took possession of Eath, and he found it hard to sleep, 
though as a rule he was ofi a moment or two after his head 
had met the rough pillow. 

He fell asleep after awhile, but suddenly sprang up, awak- 
ened sharply by a sound as strange as it was startling. 

He had heard, or fancied he had heard, the cry of a human 
being, a cry for help. With one hand thrust against the bed, 
he listened, with his head erect, his eyes fixed. He heard the * 
sound again; Carl had heard it also, for he was standing 
stiffly, his ears pricked, his eyes fixed on the door. Eath 
sprang lightly from the bed, slipped on his clothes, and catch- 
ing i;p his revolver, opened the door slowly. 
y No one was in sight, but presently the sound broke the 
stillness of the night. It came from the sea, and Eath, going 
guickly down the rise to the beach, saw a boat floating on the 
incoming tide. The night mist did not allow him to see who 
was in the boat, but the cry for help was wafted faintly to- 
wards him; and, running to his dug-out canoe, he launched 
it, stepping in at the moment it floated, and paddled towards 
the boat. 

He made little or no sound, said not a word; and Carl, 
who had leapt into the canoe with him, lay silent also, peer- 
ing curiously at the boat. 
Every now and then the cry arose, \)te«l^\\i?, 'Oa^ ^oXfcxi^aa 
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Btillness; but after each interval the cry became fainter, as if 
the person who uttered it were losing strength. 

Eath paddled quickly, but noiselessly, and presently he 
came near enough to see a slight figure seated on the mid- 
thwart of the boat. 

It was a figure dressed like a sailor lad, and its face was 
turned towards the shore; a face pale and sharp with the 
anxiety, despair, weariness, and hope which filled its breast. 

Eath, whose keen eyes had seen the figure before he him- 
self was seen, felt stirred with pity, a pity more intense even 
than that which he had felt when Oarl had once broken his 
leg. 

With a few strokes of the paddle he sent the canoe along 
swiftly; the lad in the boat saw him, and uttered a cry of joy 
and relief, and half rose, supporting himself by clutching the 
gunwale with one hand, and shading his eyes with the other. 

Eath ran alongside the boat, caught the edge, and stared at 
the thin white face inquiringly. 

With a cry, the slight figure leant down towards him, both 
hands outstretched. 

" Oh, thank God! thank God!'' it said. ** We are saved! 
saved! Oh! at last! at last!" 

Eath's eyes did not move for a moment, then he slung the 
painter of the canoe over the thole of the boat, and stepped 
into her. 

** Thank God!'' exclaimed the lad again. " But — ^but is 
it real? Is it only one of my dreams? I have dreamed so 
often that we were ashore, that someone had picked us up! 
Speak to me! Oh, why don't \ou speak, and say that we are 
saved?" 

It clasped its hands, and looked up at Eath piteously; and 

Eath met the gaze steadily for a moment; then, at the ** we," 

he looked round the boat and saw that the sailor lad was not 

alone. Another figure, dimly outlined under a tarpaulin, lay 

/in the stern sheets. 

He stooped and drew the tarpaulin aside — then let it fall, 
and sprang back. For the figure and face were those of a 
woman. He knew they were, because he had seen pictures 
of them in the few books which he possessed. 

He stood like a statue while one could count twenty, then 
solemnly, gravely, he stepped into the canoe, unfastened the 
painter, and paddled away towards the shore. 

The lad in the boat gazed after him with an amazement 

" ' *i gradually gave place to despair. 

% come back! come back!" he cried. " You are not 
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going to leave us? Oh, don't! don't! We shall die — ^we are 
dying! Save us! save us!" 

The woman in the bottom of the boat stirred and moaned, 
and the lad turned to her in a frenzy of despair. 

** Mother, there was some one who came — but he has gone. 
He could have saved us — but he has gone again. We must 
drift on the rocks, for I am too weak to use the oar now — 
too weak for anything!" 

The small thin hands went up to the white face, and a cry 
escaped the quivering lips, as if it had forced itself out against 
the owner's will. 

It struck Bath in the back, so to speak, and went straight 
to his heart; but he set his mouth firmly, and paddled av^ay 
swiftly and steadily. 

There was a woman in that boat, the creature his father 
had charged him to shun. The boat would drift into the cur- 
rent, the current would take her to the rocks on which no 
boat could live for longer than a quarter of an hour. There 
would be an end of the woman, which was right and proper, 
for why should such a dangerous creature not die? 

It was hard that the lad with the pale thin face should die 
also; but — he shrugged his shoulders, a trick he had caught 
from his father — ^it could not be helped. 

He |^^ached the shore, ran the canoe up the beach, and 
called Carl. But the dog would not come. It stood on the 
very edge of the water, staring in the direction of the boat, 
ana whining softly. Bath called it again and again; but, for 
the first time, the dog displayed disobedience; and though it 
turned its head in a pleaaing, apologetic manner, would not 
budge; and Bath, witn his eyes turned resolutely from the 
dim figure in the boat, walked slowly but firmly into the hut. 

He threw himself on the bed and closed his eyes, and with 
the phlegm born of his training and solitary life, even tried 
to sleep; but he failed in the attempt. The pale face, the 
voice so soft and musical, yet so clear ana penetrating, 
haunted him. 

" I wonder whether she will drift on the Mermaid's Bock 
or on the Casket?" he mused. ** There's no harm in seeing. 
No; I'll not go. He'll cry to me to save him. Ah!" 

He sprang out of bed as if struck with an idea, and, fling- 
ing open the door, turned to the beach and launched the 
canoe. 

The boat had got into the current bj this time, and ^^& 
perilously near the rocks, Th^ l^ «.\aQl «a»\» wi ^^ 'Oksr^s^> 
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bat his face was hidden in his arms. He was dazed by ex« 
haustion, or paralysed by the approaching death. 

Bath paddled up to the boat, and called: 

**Hir 

The lad raised his head and turned it slowly and with a 
dull apathy. 

^^ Gome in; step lightly/' said Bath^ bringing the canoe 
alongside. 

Tne lad glanced at him^ and then bent and touched the 
woman. 

" Mother/* he said, eagerly, " he has come back. Try 
and rise; he will take you into the canoe. See, mother. 
Ah! try and rise. Comer' 

The woman raised her head, but Bath pushed off from the 
boat 

** Nol'* he said, sharply and decisively, ** not the woman; 
but you may come.'* 

Two great eyes shone like stars from the pale face of the 
castaway. 

" Are — ^you — ^mad?" the indignant voice demanded. " Why 
will you not take her?'' 

Bath shook his head. 

" She is a woman," he said, quietly enough. ** I won't 
save her; but you're different. Come; the l^at will be on 
the rocks in another minute." 

The ^reat eyes regarded him with amazed terror. 

** It IS all a dream; there is no one there," he said as if to 
himself. ** It is only one of my dreams. Yes; I — I am fall- 
ing asleep, and the end is near. We are going to die. Oh, 
cruel! cruel!" 

The words cut Bath as if they were so many lashes. The 
blood rushed to his face, his eyes blazed, and he ground his 
teeth. Humanity was fighting against Prejudice within his 
heart. 

Suddenly Humanity won. With something like the snarl 
and snap of a dog he bent forward, and with a long stroke of 
his paddle drove the canoe alongside the boat again, sprang 
on board, pushed the cowering lad aside, and, seizing the oar> 
rowed the boat round the rock. To do this he needed the 
strength of a Hercules and the skill of a trained seaman. 
Bath appeared to possess both^ and the boat was forced away 
from the rocks to the shore. 

The castaway sat and watched him breathlessly; then sud* 
denly rave a cry, for Bath remembered the cauoe, and drop- 
ping the oar^ leapt on board. 
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The lad in the boat^ thinkiiig that their rescuer had again 
changed his mind and again deserted them^ began to wring 
his hands and gaze at the terrible rocks; bat fiath seized the 
canoe, slid in over the stern^ paddled to the boat, made the 
boat fast, and once more came aboard and pat the boat's head 
to land. The boy who croached, shivering at his feet, looked 
up at him with a kind of dazed admiration. 

" How strong you arel'' he marmared, faintly. " You 
are just like a fish^ or a great seal! Oh, I want to thank you 
— ^but I can't speak. There is something in my throat!" and 
he turned his head aside. 

Bath said nothing. A lad who has lived on an island with 
onlv one comipanion in his solitude is not loquacious. 

Presently the keel of the boat ran over the sand, and Bath 
jumped out and drew her well ashore. 

"** Jump out!" he said. 

The boy stood on the edge, then staggered, and Bath, 
caught him and swung him ashore; then he was actually 
about to push the boat off to sea again; but, with a cry, the 
castaway lad stopped him. 

" N6, no! On, indeed you must be mad! And after being 
so kind and noble!" he added, reproachfully. ^'Mother, 
come quickly! Lean on me. Quick!" he whispered, for 
there was that in Bath's face which made him uneasy. 

The woman rose and staggered to the boat's side; Bath 
would not help her, but stood grimly with the painter in his 
hand; but when the boy and the woman were on shore, he 
pointed in the direction of the hut. But the woman was too 
weak to walk. 

** Let us rest a little while," pleaded the castaway. ** It 
is so good to feel the firm earth again; I could almost kiss it!" 

Bath stared at him, then strode off to the hut — ^he rarely 
ran, but when he did he ran like a hare— and returned pres- 
ently with a small stone jar which he handed to the boy. 

" Give it to her," he said. 

The jar contained the small quantity of brandy which had 
been kept for some such occasion; ana the boy poured a few 
drops of it between the woman's Ups. 

It gave her strength enough to move, and she and the boy 
followed Bath to the hut. He flung open the door, not un- 
graciously, but with the air of one courteous on compulsion. 

** I'll light a fire. She can have my bed — and there is one 
foryou. 1 will give you something to eat." 

The fire was soon burning brightly; the woman lay back on 
tba rough couch which had beei^ so teitjd^ c^^^\r^^\ki^^s^ 
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woman-hater — strange irony of eventsi — and the boy busiei 
himself in a weak and weary fashion in helping Bath, wbo, 
indeed, needed no help. The dog sat in front of the ire, 
blinking at one and another of the human beings with a ^rave 
cariosity and kindly interest. Bath made some soup and 
some corn-porridge; the woman was too weak and exhausted 
to take more than a spoonful; but the boy ate some of the 
soup, and Bath as he watched him saw a faint, delicate rose 
colour creeping into his face. Bath glanced from him to a 
small square of looking-glass which reflected his own face, 
and wondered at the difierence. 

The boy got up presently and stole to his mother. 

** Thank God she's asleep !'* he whispered. 

He himself yawned as he spoke, and Bath — ^really as if he 
had been brought up in the best society — rose at once. 

" I'll go," he said, gravely. 

** Go?'' The boy looked around. " Oh, I've got your 
bed! And I am turning you out. I'm sorry. Don't go. 
I'll sleep outside — anywhere!" 

Bath shook his head. 

** It's no matter," he said. " I often sleep outside. I've 
got a hollow tree. Stay where you are. The dog will stay 
with you. Bide there, Carl! If you should want anything 
to eat^ you'll find bread and meat and some eggs in that cup- 
board. Good-night." 

The boy from the boat held out his hand^ and Bath, who 
had never shaken hands, stared at it. 

** Won't you take my hand to say * Good-night?' " said the 
lad, and a nush rose to the pale, tired face. 

Bath took it — his own hand swallowed it up — held it .for a 
moment, then, with something like a frown^ dropped it and 
strode out. 



CHAPTEB III. 

He slept for the remainder of that night in a hollow tree; 
but his sleep was an uneasy and broken one. He heard the 
faint but dear cry of the lad; was haunted by the despairing 
eyes; felt the touch of the small hand. When he woke in 
the morning, he went slowly to the hut. Carl came out to 
meet him; the castaway boy was standing at the door^ look- 
ing out at the sunlit sea with a hand shading his eyes. At 
the sight of Bath he gave a little cry of relief and ple«?ure. 

" Oh, I'm so glad to see you!" he said. 

" Why?" asked Bath, with a stare. 
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The boy seemed to hesitate. 

"iat)s vou had srone quite aw 

t£e 



** Oh— why, I thought perhaps you had gone quite away. 
But you haven't; so I'm glad. See? Come in — I ve got 



breakfast — but come quietly. My mother is still asleep." 

Eath entered. The iron kettle was bubbling on the fire. 
The boy had found the tea-pot, the bread, the butter; had 
toasted some meat; in short, nad prepared the breakfast. 

" I should have done this," said Eath. " You are very 
clever." 

The boy laughed softly, then checked himself, and glanc- 
ing at the sleeping woman, said: 

'^ Let us come outside; it is so warm and beautiful in the 
sun. I was out quite early this morning. I — I wanted to see 
whether you had gone away. Help me carry some of the 
things." 

Eath obeyed silently. It seemed to him that though this 
boy was smaller and younger than himself, that he was — well, 
taking the leading part in this ^ame. 

** Put them down here," said the boy. " Now let us sit 
down. I have found some sugar. Do you take any?" 

Eath nodded. The young visitor poured out tea and hand- 
ed the cup to Eath, then watched him covertly as he ate his 
breakfast, and presently drew a very faint little sigh of relief. 
Why? Because Eath, though apparently the only human 
being on a savage island, ate and drank like a gentleman. 

Presently the boy, whose appetite appeared to be <]^uickly 
appeased, lay on his side, and looking up to Eath, said in a 
half -lazy, half -commanding tone: 

** What is the name of this island? It is an island, I sup- 
pose?" 

Eath nodded. 

" Yes. It is called the Isle of Eefuge.'* 

The other stared. 

" I never heard of it. It sounds strange — as if there was a 
story attached to it. Is there?" 

Eath shook his head. 

" I don't know." 

'' Who called it that?" 

'* My father; it belonged to him." 

The castaway glanced round half curiously, half appre- 
hensively. 

" He is dead," said Eath, gravely. " It belongs to me 



now." 



The boy stared thoughtfully. 

" How — ^how romantic! Is it a big lalasvOii^' 
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'^ You can walk round it," said Eath. "At least," with 
a glance at the slight figure beside him, " I can.'* 

** Oh, I'm not so weak as — as I look/' said the other, with 
a little elevation of the chin. " And is there anyone elBS liv- 
ing here? But, of course, there must be!" 

Eath shook his head. 

" There is no one else." 

The castaway raised himself on his elbow and stared at the 
bronzed, handsome face. 

** What!" he muttered, aghast. ** You — ^you have lived 
here alone! Oh, surely not alone f" 

"Yes; since my father died," said Eath, with some sur- 
prise. " Why not? There was never more than us two." 

The castaway boy had grey eyes — eyes that changed to vio- 
let sometimes — ana they were violet now with the pity and 
the wonder that swam in them. 

"Oh!" he breathed, softly. "How— how dreadful! I 
can't realise — And what did you do — all day, I mean — with 
ybur lime?" 

" There was, there is, plenty to do," said Eath, quietly. 
" To live, one must eat; to eat, one must work. We both 
worked at our own work. Now I do all." 

His head sank. Strangely enough, he had never missed his 
father so much as he did at this moment. 

" And in the evening, in the long winter nights, when it 
was too dark to work, what did you do? Bead and write, I 
suppose?" 

Eath shook his head. 

" I cannot read or write," he said, calmly. 

The castaway stared. 

" What! Can't — Oh, I beg your pardon. And yet — 
But you are a — a gentleman." 

Yes, I know," said Eath, with a sublime placidity. 

But my father said that one could be a gentleman, and yet 
be ignorant of reading and writing." 

The deep grey eyes rested on him as if their owner was too 
puzzled for words. 

" What is your name?" he asked. 
Eath Eayne," replied Eath. 






c< 



The castaway repeated it. 
" * Eath Eayne."^ I like it." 



" What is yours?" asked Eath, but with no great display 
of curiosity. 
The boy did not appear to hear. He was dreamily pluck- 
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ing at the grass which cropped up through the sun-warmed 
sand. 

" And how long have you been here?" 

" Ever since I can remember," replied Bath. 

" Born here?" 

** I don't know. Perhaps." He looked thoughtfully sea- 
ward. " N-o; I don't think so." 

The other eyed him curiously. 

" There's one other question I should like to ask, but — ^but 
— ^well, I don't know whether you'd like it." 

" Ask it. I won't answer ii I don't like." 

" Well, then, why didn't you want to save my mother yes- 
terday?" 

Bath thought a moment. 

" I won't answer," he said. 

The boy pouted and coloured. 

" I think you're very rude," he said. " I thought you 
were mad." 

Bath smiled grimly. 

" Because I left you? I daresay. But think what you 
like. I didn't want the woman; but I'm dad to have you, 
though you are very small and weak, I shomd think." 

The castaway's eyes opened widely. 

'' Oh, really!" 

Bath bent towards him and took the hand that had been 
plucking the gras^ and held it, examining it with a half-con- 
temptuous, half-wondering smile. 

** Yes, you are very small, and your hand is ridiculously 
soft. Look at the nails — small and pink!" 

The castaway's eyes flashed, and he snatched it away. 

" And your face is small, too, and pale, and — and strange 
in some way. It's not a bit like mine." 

" I should hope not," retorted the other, spitefully. 

" And your hair is soft and silky, and all in little waves 
and curls — quite unlike mine or my father's; and your voice 
is like a bird's. You're different in every way, somehow. 
But still, I'm glad you've come. I don't mind you, a boy." 

The castaway grew crimson, and the lids of tne deep grey 
eyes fell, then rose, then fell slowly again. Looking through 
the long, dark lashes, as through a veil, he said, with amaze- 
ment: 

" But — ^but I'm not a boy. /'m a girl /" 

Bath had reached forward to grasp and examine his com- 
panion's shoulder; but at the words he di^^ \i\^>aa.xs.^^^'^ 

if from a snake; his mouth opened, lYievi «ftX. ^\fcYcX^ » ^^sA 
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slowly he rose and backed away from the prone figure; backed 
for a couple of yards; then turned, and strode rapidly out oi 
sight into the wood. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

The girl — for such she had now declared herself — raised 
herself on her elbow, and stared after the retreating figure of 
the lad with an amazement which graduallj^ changed to some- 
thing like shame and indignation; the colour deepened in her 
pale face until it burned a hot crimson, her breath came pain- 
fully, and her bosom rose and fell. 

The young man's reception of her piece of information was 
nothing more nor less than an insult to her sex, and her blood 
was all a-tingle under it. That a man shoidd fly her pres- 
ence because he had discovered that she was a ^irl and not a 
boy — should fly from her as if she were somethmg poisonous 
or pestilential — was not only surprising, but absolutely out- 
rageous. The tears of vexation rose to her clear eyes, and the 
delicately cut lips quivered; but she dashed the tears away 
with an angry gesture, and set her mouth firmly and tightly. 

" Very well! Let him go! He is mad; yes, that is what 
it is! He is mad! Living all alone here has turned his brain. 
Didn't Eobinson Crusoe go mad because of the solitude? I 
think so; I don't quite recollect, but I think so. Anyhow, 
there is no other way of explaining such insulting conduct; 
but he need not be afraid. 1 sha'n't call after him. I don't 
care if I never see him again!" 

She sat up and encircled her knees with her bare arms, and 
stared straight in front of her. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that she expected Eath to 
come back, to creep back shyly, awkwardly, with an apology, 
or, at any rate, an explanation; and the delicate shell-like 
«ears were, so to speak, pricked up, and the grey eyes began 
to waver in their direct gaze seaward, and to glance sideways. 
But as time passed and the insulting young man did not re- 
turn, as there was no sight nor sound of him, she began to 
grow less inflexible; the curves of the sweet lips deepened, 
the eyelids quivered, and something very much like tears began 
to gather in the now violet eyes. 

She was beginning to feel lonely. The terrible solitude, 
which was but to Eath the natural condition of things, com- 
menced to tell upon her. The very tea-pot and plates ro- 
ll^ "minded her of her lonely condition, and she turned away a 
^ittiaBO that she might not see them; for they spoke all too 
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plainly of the lad who had apparently left her helpless on this 
savage island. 

Presently the silence, the solitude, which the yeiy beauty 
of the scene only accentuated, became intolerable. She rose, 
and still glancing out of the comer of her eyes for him, went 
to the hut. 

The woman, whom Eath had so reluctantly rescued, was 
lying back in the rough chair, her hands resting limply in 
her lap, her hair only partially gathered up. 

She was still young, but a wreck. The once beautiful face 
was thin and worn into lines and hollows, the dark eyes 
sunken, apathetic, and spiritless; and the delicately cut lips 
— glancing at them one could see where the girl's came from 
— drooped despondently. She raised the dark eyes as if with 
an effort as the girl entered the hut, but uttered no word of 
love or thanksgiving for their rescued lives. 

" Where have you been, Stella?*' she asked, not only faint- 
ly, but in the dull tones of one almost too weary and apathetic 
to care whether she were alive or dead. 

Stella went to her and stroked one of the thin but exquisite- 
ly shaped hands. 

" You were asleep, mother, and I went outside lest we 
should awaken you.'' 

" We? Ah! I remember — or was it a dream? How did 
we come here? I cannot remember anything since the vessel 
went down and we floated away." 

The girl explained in short sentences, but gently, smooth- 
ly, as if to give the woman time to grasp the situation. 

** We were saved by a >oung man, mother. He rowed us 
ashore — ^you remember! But, ah! no, you had fainted. Poor 
mother! It is a desolate island — no, not desolate, for there 
is someone living here. See, mother, we are in a hut." 

The woman looked round as if she saw it for the first time. 

** Where are the people who brought us here, to whom it 
belongs?" she asked. 

" There are no people. There is only a lad." 

Her mother looked at her vaguely. 

** Only a lad — the young man who came out to us in the 
canoe. He is all alone — ^his father died not long ago, I think 
— ^thisis his hut." 

The woman regarded her dully, with scarcely a sign of sur- 
prise or interest. 

" Bring him to me, Stella," she said, speaking in tha tc^tsj^ 
ct one accustomed to issuing a command «iaaii\i^VYCi.%S^Ocj«^^^ 

The cnmson rose to Stella's face. 
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" I — I can^t, mother. He has gone/' 

" Gone? Where? To obtain help, assistance for us?** 

The girl hung her head, and her brows came together. 

" N-o. He — he was offended, angry. We were talking 
together, and he got up and left me suddenly, without any 
reason. Yes, there was a reason. He — he thought I was a 
boy, and he was kind and friendly enough first, until I told 
him that I was a girl **— the blush stainea her face again, and 
then left it pale — " then he went off as if — as if he were 
angry, disgusted.'' 

" Is he mad?" asked her mother; but with only a mild 
wonder. 

Stella looked up as if she would have been glad to accept 
the explanation; but her eyes fell again, and she shook her 
head. 

'^ No, he is not mad; he is as sane as we are. For some 
reason he does not — does not like girls — women." 

She did not tell her mother that Hath had wanted to aban- 
don her last night. 

" I don't understand you; you are talking nonsense, 
Stella," said the woman, wearily; and she closed her eyes. 

" It sounds like it, I admit," assented Stella, with a rueful 
little smile. " But it's true enough. He has gone, and we 
are left here alone." 

She looked round with a sigh. 

^* Go in search of him at once," said her mother in a hoarse 
whisper. 

The girl's eyes grew dark. 

" I can't do that," she said in a low voice. " Perhaps he 
will come back. He can't mean to desert us! He is a gen-» 
tleman." 

The mother sighed. 

" A gentleman I Impossible! How do you know?" 

" How does one know? Oh. yes, he is! I could tell by his 
way of speaking, and by his face; besides, he ate his breakfast 
like — oh, well! like anyone else. But he is very strange. 
But don't be cast down, mother. He may, he 7mist come 
back to us; and meanwhile, we ought to be thankful that we 
are spared. I can scarcely realise that we are not tossing 
about in that dreadful boat, with the waves howling to devour 
us, and those cruel rocks threatening to crush us. Yes, we 
must be thankful, mother. We are alive, and you are better 
— ^and warm, are you not? And see, I will make you some 
l^.hot milk. You will be stronger presently; this air will do 
^^on good, 'tis so soft and bracing.'^ 
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The woman sighed with a fretful refusal to be comforted. 

" What use to live?'* she said. " Better to have made an 
end of it out there last night. Life is over for me. And cast 
upon a desert island — '* 

** Not a desert island, mother. See, there is a hut — why, 
it is quite comfortable! — and enough to eat and drink! Ah! 
do not let us despair! Presently some ship will pass, or some 
civilized people will come and find us.'* 

While she had been speaking, she had been warming some 
milk, of which her mother drank a small quantity, closing 
her eyes immediately afterwards, and either falling asleep or 
into a kind of stupour. 

The girl stood before the fire in deep thought — deep and 
disturbing thought, to judge by the vaned expressions which 
it called up on her face. At one moment her eyes shone as if 
with anger and resentment, the next they became dewy, as if 
with the unshed tears of vexation and shame. Presently she 
glanced down at her clothes — at the loose shirt, the nether 
garments. Her face burnt, and she flung up her hands be- 
fore it as if to shut out the sight of the masculine garb. 
Then she started and looked round eagerly. Lying on the 
floor beside the bed was a small bundle wrapped in a covering 
of tarpaulin. She remembered that one of the officers of the 
ship had, with a man's thoughtf ulness even in the hour of his 
death, thrown it into the boat after them, together with some 
biscuits and water. 

She sprang to the bundle and tore it open. It contained a 
few articles of woman's attire — ^just such things as a man 
would snatch up from a cabin before the ship went down. 
She opened them, and as she unrolled a blue serge skirt a 
small tin box fell out. She looked at it rather indifferently. 
She had seen it once before, under her mother's pillow in the 
berth. 

As she picked it up, her mother, awakened by the noise of 
its striking against the floor, opened her eyes and saw it. 

She leant forward eagerly, almost fiercely. 

** Stella! What are you doing with that? Why did you 
take it? Answer me! Why did you steal it?" 

The voice, the tone, were in their strange eagerness so sud- 
den a contrast to the woman's lassitude, so unexpected, that 
the girl stared at her, as if discovered in some underhand 
action. 

" Mother!" she remonstrated, in wonder. ** This box, do 
you mean? I found it here, in thia bxiaflLift — ?' 
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" Give It to me — give it to me at once!'* said the woman, 
stretching out her hand. 

The girl brought it to her, and the woman clutched it, 
and, as if endeavouring to conceal it, covered it with both 
hands. 

" Never take it again! It is mine — mine!*' she said, swift- 
ly, defiantly; then, as if afraid or ashamed of her vehemence, 
she went on, more quietly: *' It belongs to me — to me alone 
— alone. It — it is of no consequence — only some trifles, some 
mementoes; but I value them. How — ^how did it come to be 
saved?'^ 

" I found it in this bundle,'' replied the girl. " It must 
have been found under your pillow, and the first mate, think- 
ing it of importance, put it with the other things. See, 
mother, here is a skirt and a blouse for you, and — ^1 scarcely 
know what else; and there is this skirt of mine. I — ^I am 
glad.'' 

She withdrew to the back of the room, and presently came 
back slowly to the fire, with a sigh of relief. 

The mother scarcely seemed to notice the change the girl 
had made in her attire, but while her back had been turned, 
the elder woman had hidden the small tin box. 

Stella made the beds and " tidied up " the hut; she was 
still very thoughtful; but she glanced at the short rough blue 
skirt again and again, and each time seemed more comforted 
and, so to speak, encouraged. 

The mother fell into Tier half-sleeping state again, and 
Stella examined the contents of the hut; though " exam- 
ined " suggests a closer inspection than she made of it, for 
she looked round rather shyly, feeling as a guest might do in 
a room in which she is waiting for the host. 

She noticed the guns and knives well cleaned and glisten- 
ing in the rack over the fireplace; the neat book-case, with 
its few books; the cupboards with bottles and phials of spirit 
iiud oil and medicines; the cooking utensils scrupulously 
clean; the bundles of dried herbs; the fishing-rods and tackle; 
the powder and cartridge boxes. A magnificent coat of seal- 
skin which hung beside the bed proved so fascinating and 
irresistible that she went up to it and passed her hand over 
the rich, soft fur, and stroked it lovingly, as a woman would. 

Then she deemed it wise to take something of a survey of 
the surroundings of the hut. She went to the door slowly 
and looked round cautiously before going out; but there was 
no one in sight. The young man who h^ rescued them, the 
lad with the musical name — Bath Sayne — ^had not returned. 
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The hut stood on a little clearing from which a path led to 
a kmd of plantation. Here she found a cow-house^ bat the 
cow was out at pasture; some pigs, and some fowls. The 
former squeaked a welcome, and the latter ran to the netting 
which enclosed them, as if expecting to be fed. She got some 
bread from the house and shared it between pigs and fowls, 
then, being afraid to penetrate through the plantation, went 
back and to thei bank overlooking the sea where she and Bath 
had sat, so contentedly that morning. She took the tea-^ 
things in and washed them, aired and mended the things of 
her mother's which she had found in the bundle — a tidy 
" housewife " with needles and thread hung over the fireplace 
— and then looked round for something else to do. It was 
too early to prepare dinner, which she had decided should 
consist of boiled eggs; and she ventured timidly to take a 
book from the shelves. 

It was a treatise on farm work, and she noticed that the 
front fly leaf had been neatly and carefully removed, and that 
a couple of inches at the top of the title page had also been 
cut away; she examined the rest of the books, and found that 
in every case the fly leaf, upon which the name is generally 
written, was missing. They were nearly all books of a prac- 
tical character; but there was one on heraldry, with, as in the 
case of the other, the blank leaf removed. 

She pondered over the fact with the natural curiosity of her 
sex, but could make nothing of it, and had to pass her time 
looking at the coats of arms and the crests in the heraldry. 
But how slowly lagged the hours! She spun out the cooking 
and eating of the dinner as long as she could, but the hours 
that followed, though broken by the tea and supper, dragged 
80 heavily that she found herself watching the clock and 
listening as if for the occurrence of some expected event. 

Day glided, dragged, into night. She went to the door 
and looked out before she closed it, and listened. But there 
was no sound of footsteps; only the dull boom of the sea, the 
shrill of a sea-gull. If only the dog would come! But, of 
course, he had deserted them with his master. 

They were going to spend the night alone; two helpless 
women, unprotected in this strange, wild place, surrounded 
by who knew what perils! Her eyes filled with tears, and 
her hand shook as sne slowly shut the door, as if she were 
shutting Fear in instead of out. 

She lay awake listening for Bath, but she fell asleep at last; 
and when she woke, refreshed and courageous — on, youth! 
youth! sleep to you is indeed Nature's sweet restorer I — t\v^ 
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gun was high in the heavens. She had not undressed, and 
she leapt from the bed and cautiously opened the door. And 
her eyes fell upon a can of foaming milk, a basket of eggs, 
and a chicken ready dressed for cooking! 

The blood rushed to her face, and she drew back for an in- 
stant; then before she stooped to take up the things, she 
looked round with a sudden nope springing up in her bosom, 
but no human being was in sight. 



CHAPTER V. 

She felt inclined to pitch the milk-can and the fowl into 
the bush, but very wisely resisted the temptation. It was 
evident that the strange being who inhabited this solitary 
island did not intend to starve them, and for that she sup- 
posed she must be grateful; but it must be confessed that 
there was not much gratitude in her bosom. She would have 
infinitely preferred that he should have come and apologised, 
and that they should have gone in search of provisions to- 
gether. It was so terribly lonely! And she looked forward 
to another such day as that of yesterday with absolute dread. 
She found it impossible to remain in the hut, for the bright 
sunshine, the warm atmosphere, rare, though warm, seemed 
to woo her. 

" I will go and get some flowers, mother, '^ she said in the 
afternoon. " You will not mind being left? I shall not be 
long, and I will keep within call.** 

*' No,*' replied her mother. " Why should I mind? There 
is nothing could happen to me that I should fear. Stella ** — 
she paused a moment — *' you will say nothing — tell no one 
about — about the box?** 

" No, mother. But you forget that there is no one to tell, 
excepting a boy — ^young man — who carefully avoids us!** she 
added, a trifle bitterly. 

As she went out, she drew a long breath. The place was 
an earthly paradise; never in all her girlish dreams had she 
imagined a place more beautiful. If only there were some 
other persons on the island, just one familj ! 

She began to gather some of the flowers which grew in pro- 
fusion beyond the sand line, and presently, as was natural, 
forgot her promise to remain within call, and wandered into 
the wood nearest the hut. 

The firs were like the columns of a vast cathedral, and the 
moss was studded with anemones and a blue and red flower 
^hose name she did not know; the air, too, was fragrant with 
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the scent of the terebene from the firs. Sach a delicious air 
that she began to feel happy in spite of herself. Then sud- 
denly she realized that she was wanderings and began to trace 
her steps; but she lost her way amongst the trees, and pres- 
ently found herself in a spot quite new to her. 

She had emerged from the edge of the wood, and stood on 
a slight elevation looking over the plain or " burrow '* to the 
sea. 

As she stood there, not knowing what to do or which way 
to take, she heard footsteps, and instantly she took alarm. 
It might be the young man Bath, or it might — well, be some- 
thing in the shape of one of the wild beasts with which her 
imagination peopled the island. 

Mechanically she threw herself down behind a bush, and 
waited. 

The steps came nearer, and she saw Bath coming across the 
open space. Her heart beat fast as she watch^ him ap- 
proach. He had a rifle over his shoulder, and was walking 
slowly, with his eyes cast down, as if he were deep in thought. 

Girl-like, she could not help noticing the strength and grace 
of his supple form, the almost classic beauty of his face, and 
its absorbed, self-contained expression, which is only to be 
found on the face of the solitary. 

That he should find her hiding from him, crouching as if 
with fear, was intolerable to her, and she rose slowly and stood 
erect, an exquisite picture against the background of firs. 

Bath heard her, and looked up, and in an instant brought 
his Winchester to position, and aimed at her. 

Stella went white, and she quivered like an aspen leaf; she 
could already feel the bullet striking her heart; but she did 
not scream or cry for mercy. 

Slowly she stretched out her arms, and looking straight 
along the barrel of the rifle, said in a low voice: 

"Fire; but let me speak first!" 

Bath hesitated, and lowered the Winchester; but held it as 
if ready to shoot at any moment. 

" What do you want to say?" he said, not angrily, but with 
the calmness of the judge demanding of the prisoner why the 
aentence of death should not be passed. 

The girl's breath came a little more easily. 

" Come up here," she said; then, as Bath hesitated, she 
could not withhold the taunt. " Oh, you need not be afraid, 
I sha'n't hurt you — though I am a girl. Besides, you can 
shoot me just as easily up here as down there." 

This argument being quite incontrov^Tt\VAft,^^^i5ci»«S^'siL^ 
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moment's hesitation, ascended the rise and stood within a 
few yards of her, leaning on his rifle, his eyes regarding her 
steadfastly. 

Her heart was still beating fast, but she managed to con- 
ceal her agitation, and actually looked out to sea, as if some- 
thing had attracted her attention, and she had, for the mo- 
ment, forgotten him; then she turned her gaze upon him, 
and enquired, with the calmness of the girl who addresses a 
man who is about the same age as herself, and therefore, of 
course, only a boy in her sight: 

** Will you please tell me why you were going to shoot me?'^ 

Eath did not reply. Though this was the first woman he 
had seen, his man's instinct told him that it was safer not to 
reply to some of their questions. 

" Oh, I suppose because you were afraid of me. How very 
strange that a big bo — man like you should be afraid of a 
girl; and I'm not a very big one, either. But I assure you 
there is no need for alarm. I shall not hurt you." 

A civilised being would have flushed with shame under this 
sweetly uttered taunt; but Rath heard it unmoved. 

** I am not afraid," he said in a matter-of-fact way. 

" Oh! then it is because you don't like me — my sex — and 
want to get rid of me," she said. ** I'm very sorry to have 
intruded; but you'll do me the justice to admit that I'm not 
here by my own choice; and I assure you that I — we, my 
mother and I — would be as pleased to get away as you would 
to be rid of us. Can you help us to escape?" 

Eath shook his head. 

** Not yet," he said, quietly. " It is far to the town where 
men and women live. I do not know the way by land — you 
would be lost; and there is only the boat and my canoe, which 
would not live in the sea outside the bay. The Indians do 
not come again for months." 

" A ship might see us and take us away?" she suggested, 
eagerly. 

He shook his head again. 

" No ships pass within sight of this part of the island." 

Stella signed, and slid slowly to the ground. 

" So we must stay prisoners until when — for months? Oh, 
it is dreadful! dreadful for us and you, but worse for us. I 
think, perhaps, after all, you had better shoot us." 

He looked down at her thoughtfully. 

" I suppose that you would kill us quickly; we should not 
have much pain," she remarked. 

He frowned. 
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" I am not going to kill you. I will do yom no harm — if 
you will keep out of my way/* 

She looked up at him with innocent — or mock iimocent — 
widely opened eyes. - 

" Thank you — thank you very much. I am grateful. I 
have also to thank you for your kindness in putting the milk 
and things outside the door last nighf 

" You must eat/' said Bath. 

** Yes/' she admitted, repressing a smile; " but I don't 
like being beholden to a person who hates me so much that 
he wants to shoot me every time he sees me." . 

" Why did you deceive me?" he said, rather sternly. 
** You pretended to be a boy." 

^* I didn't!" she retorted, indignantly; then she blushed 
furiously. " Oh! you mean because I was dressed like one. 
It was not my fault. I was asleep when the ship was sink- 
ing, and I took the first clothes the man flung to us. I didn't 
suppose you would take me for a boy, that it was necessary to 
inform you that I wasn't. Yesteraay you refused to tell me 
why you disliked women and feared them. Won't you tell 
me now?" 

" They are dangerous things," he said. " I promised my 
father—^' 

He stopped, and she regarded him with keen interest and 
curiosity. 

" I never heard such— nonsense!" she said, in girlish fash- 
ion. *^ It is very evident that you have not met many — " 

" You are the first I have seen," he said, calmly. 

It was so amazing that she had to reflect over it; then she 
said: 

" Won't you sit down, and put that ugly gun aside?" 

" It isn't ugly; it is a very good Winchester," he remarked; 
but he laid it on the grass and sat down, but not too near her. 

" Is it loaded still?" she asked; and as he replied in the 
aflSrmative, she took it up gingerly, but raised it to her shoul- 
der and pointed it at him. 

** Now, whj7 shouldn't I kill you?" she demanded, her eyes 
dancing with girlish fun and triumph. " Why shouldn't I 
kill you, and take the island? It is yours, you say. It would 
be only fair." 

He did not move a muscle, but looked her straight in the 
eyes. 

" Yes, it would be only fair," he said, with perfect calm. 

She lowered the rifle and held it out to him, with a fexai- 
nine little shudder. 
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" Put the thing behind you, where I can't see it," she said. 

He obeyed her, with a touch of colour in his face; for, de- 
spite his calm, he had, in his ignorance of woman's pleasing 
little ways, fully expected her to fire. 

" Now, if I owe my life to you,^ you owe yours to me, and 
we are quits. But it isn't very pleasant to be threatened^ 
is it?" 

He did not reply, and she sat for a moment in silence; then 
he said: 

** Is there anything you want? Now you are here, and 
must stay here — " 

** You don't want us to starve," she finished. " It is very 
good of you. Is there anything I want!" She sighecL 
°' Oh, plenty of things! I want my trunk that went down 
with the ship " — she glanced ruefully at her one skirt — " and 
I want medicine for my mother, and a piano, and a brush and 
comb and back-hair glass — Oh, what is the use of telling 
you what I want?" 

" There is a brush and comb in the small cupboard — *^ ho 
began; but she interrupted him. 

** But what I want most is to get away from this place.*' 

As he had already informed her that he could not help her 
in this, he did not deem any further assurance necessary, but 
sat regarding her for a moment in silence; then he said: 

" What is your name? — what are you called?" 

" My name is Stella — Stella Mordaunt," she replied. " Do 
you like it?" she demanded, dryly. 

" I don^'t know," he said, gravely. 

" Well, it can't be helped if you don't." 

" How did you come here?" he asked, presently, and re- 
luctantly, as if he were fighting against his curiosity. 

" In a boat," she retorted; then, as if relenting, she went 
on: ** That's a long story." 

" Where do you come from — an island, like this, or a 
town?" he enquired. 

**Prom an island — England; and from a town — London. 
I suppose you have heard of it?" 

He nodded. 

" Yes; I know there is such a place. I have heard my fa- 
ther speak of it." 

She stared at him. That a man who spoke as he did, like 
a gentleman, should know no more than this was little short 
of incredible. 

** Where is your father?" he asked. 

"My father is dead, I think." 
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She added the last words pensively, doubtfully. 

It was Rath's turn to loot surprised. 

" Don^t you know?" he asked. 

She shook her head. 

" I can just remember him; a tall man, with a pale, stem 
face — ^like yours when you stood down there just now with 
the gun raised. We were living then in the country; I can 
only just remember that, too. It was at a big house, with 
great rooms and a big garden. I can remember the terrace 
where I used to play; there were two huge stone lions with 
snarling faces — ^they used to frighten me when I was a very 
small child — ^that crouched at the side of the stone steps. 
And there was an old gardener who used to pick flowers for 
me; he was very kind. Then we left the big house, mother 
and I, and went to live in a street in London. It was a ouiet 
street, out of the crowd and noise, but it seemed dreadfully 
narrow and poor and miserable after the big house with the 
large gardens and green fields." 

'' Why did you go?" Eath asked. 

Unconsciously, he drew a little nearer to her, and stretched 
himself at full length, leaning his head on his hand, his dark^ 
earnest eyes fixed on her face. 

** I don't know," replied the girl. She was almost speak- 
ing to herself, or as one might speak who was talking to some 
one who would not fully understand, so that it did not matter 
very much if she were tpo confidential. After the lone- 
liness, the mere act of talking was grateful and pleasant. 
" M7 mother cried when we left the big house, and, of course, 
I cried, too; and my mother was ill and unhappy — ^always 
unhappy." 

*' Why did you leave the town, the big city, and come to 
sea?" he asked, presently. 

" My mother got worse, and the doctor said she would die 
if she remained in England. It is nearly always cold and wet 
and damp there, and m London — the big city — there are fogs 
that stifle you." 

" Then why does any one live there?" he exclaimed, won- 
deringly; " why not come to an island like this?" 

She looked at him, as if any attempt at explanation would 
be hopeless. 

*' So we had to come abroad. I was glad to leave London, 
but sorry to leave England. Ah! you don't understand!" 
Her voice fell. " But my mother did not care; she was, she 
is, too ill to care for anything. Oh! I have forgotten hatl 
Is it far from the hut?" 
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She sprang to her feet. 

** No; it IS just round the bend. You can almost see it; 
you can hear if any one calls. '* 

iShe hesitated a moment, then sank down again, and Carl 
snuggled up beside her and stretched his paws on her dress, 
and rested his head on them, and gazed from one to the other, 
no doubt rather relieved to find that the shooting was over 
for the present. Stella stroked his rough head as she went on: 

" Then the vessel sprang a leak — is that right? I think it 
struck a rock first and went down, and the rest you know." 

" What became of the rest of the people on the big ship?'' 
Bath asked. 

Stella shook her head sadly. 

** I don't know. There were not many boats; it was not a 
regular passenger ship. I heard one of the men say that 
nothing could live in such a storm, and I suppose it was only 
by a miracle that we escaped. Perhaps we were the only 
two." 

" It is very likely," he assented, calmly; he had witnessed 
the fury of the waves too often to be smitten with the awe 
which one unaccustomed to the sea would have felt at this 
reflection. ** So that your friends will not search for you? 
They will think you are lost." 

" We have no friends," said the girl. " It will not matter 
to anyone if we are dead or alive — except to you, who, of 
course, must wish that we were dead." 

^* No," he said, judicially; ** I do not wish that, though I 
am sorry you came here." 

The girl bit her lip. 

" It is a pity I am not a bov,'' she said, ironically. 

" It is," he assented, with something like a sigh. " I 
should like you, if you were not — ^yes, there is something about 
you I like; you have a pleasant face—different to the Indians; 
and your voice— Are all women's faces and voices like 
yours?" 

The girl stared at him. 

" Oh, no," she said, simply. '' They are much better, 
prettier, and sweeter." 

" Are they?" he said, reflectingly. " I wonder why they 
are so wicked, so dangerous?" 

Stella shook her head. 

** They are not all," she said. 

There was silence for a moment, then she turned to him, 
as if suddenly smitten bv an idea. 
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*' Why can't we pretend that I am a boy?'' she said, with 
sappressed eagerness. 

He looked at her gravely, and pondered the idea. 

" It would make things pleasanter for all of us,^' she went 
on, persuasively. " You need not run away from me then, 
or want to shoot me, and make me want to run away from 
you. It is so dreadfully lonely in this place '' — her eyes 
filled with tears, but she checked them proudly — ** and — and 
one is so helpless; besides^ it is so hard to have to depend 
upon a man — a person — who dislikes you and wants to get rid 
of you." 

He nodded and waited, and she continued^ still more per- 
suasively: 

" While we are obliged to be here — ^how long did you say 
it would be? Oh, dear! — ^let us forget that I am a girl. I 
could help you. I can cook and wash up, and mend clothes, 
and, oh! I could learn to do all sorts of things!" 

Her innocent eyes shone like stars in her eagerness. 

" It's better than living apart on this desert island — ^better 
than living like a cat and dog. I'll promise never to re- 
mind you that I'm a girl. And you could always shoot me if 
I — what was it you said? — ^proved dangerous." 

" That is true," he said; but he seemed to hesitate. His 
father's warning rang in his ears, but it rang dully, like a 
warning spoken from afair, from a rapidly increasing dis- 
tance, like a voice in a mist. 

*^ You shall call me by a boy's name, if you like. I don't 
care." 

" No; I like ' Stella,' " he said, thoughtfully; '' and I 
don't know the difference." 

" Then you agree!" she said, with a smile that dazzled 
him and made him blink suddenly. " Then it's a bargain!" 
she said. *^ We're — what do you call it? — * mates ' from this 
moment! And you won't run away — desert us — again?" 

He frowned thoughtfully. 

** I can't come to the hut; you shall live there," he said. 
" I can build a hut in the wood." 

" Well, as you like! But you'll let me help you? You'll 
teach me to help you with your work? Girls — I mean boys; 
I was forgetting — can learn to fish and hunt things; and, at 
any rate, we shall be company. Let us shake hands on iti 
It is what men do, isn't it?'* 

She held out her hand with a bewitching smile. 

*^ I don't know," he said; but he took her VvaxA, «cA.^56.\s«i 
strong fingers closed over it he felt a a\,i«i.TLgp ^iJttf^, \a::5^«?cv- 
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oos bat pleasant^ ran ap his ^m. It was strange; for the 
pressure of her small hand was sarely too slight to caose sach 
a feeling. 

She laaghed as she drew her hand away^ and the laugh 
rang like music on the clear air. Then ahe sprang to her 

: feet. 

» "I must go to my mother! Meet me here in — ^yes, an 
hour.'' 

She ran down the slope and disappeared round the bend 
which led to the hut. And Eath rose and looked after her 
with a strange, a puzzled expression on his face. His father's 
waminff words again rang m his ears, but still more faintly 
and indistinctly, for the voice, the laugh of the girl joined 
with and deadened them. 

^b ^m ^b ^b ^b ^p ^^ 

Some days later the London newspapers reported the wreck 
of the " Andromeda,'' which had gone down in mid-ocean 
with all on board, and in the list of the lost were the names 
of Mrs. Mordaunt and her daughter. So that the two women 
who had drifted to Eef age Island were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, dead to the world? A fact big with consequences. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

Oi^ the afternoon Stella and Eath came to an agreement in 
the Isle of Eefuge, two gentlemen were walking up the ave- 
nue to Eatton Hall. 

It is a famous avenue, and its lines of tall elms, whose over- 
lapping boughs form a perfect arch of green leaves, have been 
photograph^ and described so often that the avenue is as 
well known as, say, the chestnuts of Bushey Park or the 
beeches of Burnham. 

But the gentlemen were so engrossed in conversation that 
they took no heed of the magnificent trees or the view of the 
great house which presently disclosed itself at the end of the 
• avenue. One gentleman was Mr. Bulpit, the lawyer to the 
estate; the other was Mr. Greyfold, the steward; and they 
were discussing with intense gravity and suppressed excite- 
ment the question as to whom the great house before them 
and the thousands of acres around them belonged. For, lit- 
tle more than a month ago, its late master, the Earl of Eat- 
ton, had been found dead in his arm-chair in the library, and 
since then the vast place had been masterless and the title 
without an avowed owner. 

As the lawyer and the steward mounted the side steps 
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which led to the terrace running along the whole length of 
the front of the building, the steward^ though he had seen it 
eyeiy day since he was a boy^ stood and looked rounds and 
shooK his head solemnly. 

" It's the most extraordinary case!'* he said, mider his 
breath. " The most wonderful romance of the peerage)!** 

Mr. Bulpit coughed rather irritably. 

"Oh! there have been many * romances of the peerage' 
more wonderful than this/* he said, as if he resented the 
phrase as too sensational and savouring of melodrama. " In 
short, there is not much ' romance * about it. The fact that 
we can't find an heir to the place and title is a very practical 
one." 

" Of course there must be an heir?" said Mr. Greyfold, 
questioningly. 

" Not necessarily," replied Mr. Bulpit. " Not a direct 
heir, lineally descended. It would not be the first time an 
old and historic title has become extinct. Of course, there 
will be found some remote next of kin to take the land and 
the money; but that's a very different thing to finding an 
heir to the title and — and the glory of the old house." 

He used the word " glory " grudgingly, as if, lawyer-like, 
he were reluctant to yield to the influence of sentiment; but 
the steward sighed with open and emphatic melancholy. 

" I suppose it will get mto Chancery," he said, regretfully. 

Mr. Bulpit pursed his lips and nodded. 

" I am afraid so," he said. 

" And we know what that means," remarked the steward, 
with another sigh. *' The land will be neglected — the whole 
place go to ruin. Chancery! That's the very worst that can 
happen." 

The lawyer nodded again. 

** We'd better go in," he said, turning towards the great 
hall door at which a butler had been standing for some min- 
utes ready to receive them. 

Just as they were entering, a lady and gentleman rode up 
the avenue; and the steward and the lawyer paused and 
turned again. 

** It's Lord Hatherley and his daughter, Lady Mary," said 
the steward in an under-tone; and he went down to meet the 
two riders as they pulled up at the bottom of the steps. 
' *^ Oh, ffood-morning, Mr. Greyfold," said Lord Hatherley, 
touching his hat in response to the respectful raising of the 
steward's, * ■ We saw you and Mr. Bulpit turn in at the 
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gate, and rode after you to ask if you had heard auything, il 
you have any news. How are you, Mr. Bulpit?'* 

His lordship was a middle-aged man, with a face made 
pleasant by kindly looking eyes and a good-tempered smile. 

Lady Mary, who rode beside him, his only daughter, was a 
charming specimen of the young English girl, with deep 
brown eyes — ^like her father's — and soft brown hair which 
shimmered in the sunlight. The beauty of her face, almost 
faultless in its contour and features, was increased by the 
sweetness of her smile, which not only ga^e a delicious curve 
to the lips, but shone in the frank, grave eyes. 

" This is my daughter, Mr. Bulpit — ^just back from her 
school on the Continent — ^you remember Mr. Bulj)it and Mr. 
GrjByfold, Mary?'* he added in the friendly, genial fashion 
which made the Hatherleys loved by all who knew them. 

Ladv Mary bowed to both, and smiled. 

" Why, of course, father! As if I should have forgotten!'' 

The steward and the lawyer drew nearer, as if magnetised 
by her sweet young presence, and the steward, in a respectful 
wav, stroked the neck of her well-nigh thorough-bred. 

" We are all glad to see you back. Lady Mary," he said; 
" and none more glad, I'll make bold to say, than his lord- 
ship." 

** You are right, Greyfold!" assented Lord Hatherley, cast- 
ing a proud and loving glance at his beautiful daughter. " I 
couldn't say how much I've missed her, if I tried! And is 
there any news?" 

Mr. Bulpit shook his head. 

" No, my lord," he said, gravely. ** We have not found 
the missing heir yet." 

Lord Hatherley murmured a " Tut, tut!" of surprise and 
sympathy. 

"What will you do?" he asked. 

" Continue the search, by private enquiry and advertise- 
ment," said the lawyer. 

Lord Hatherley nodded. 

** You will let me know directly you hear anything?" he 
asked. ** As a near neighbour and friend of poor Lord Eat- 
ton— " 

" Certainly, my lord," said Mr. Bulpit. " You shall be 
the first to hear it if Ralph Percival turns up." 

Lord Hatherley looked along the length of the house and 
round about him at the perfectly trimmed lawns and orderly 
flower-beds. , 

" You keep everything up, Mr. Greyfold," he remarked. 
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*' Oh, yes, my lord. You see, we don't know how soon the 
new master may present himself. Mr. Bulpit and I are Inst 
going over the house to see that everything is in order. Will 
you and Lady Mary come in, my lord?'' 

Lord Hatherley declined, and he and Lady Mary rode 
away. 

" How strange it seems, father, that they should not know 
to whom Batton Hall^and the title belong! How is it? I 
don't understand!" 

Lord Hatherley was silent for a minute or two, looking 
thoughtfully between his horse's ears; then he said: 

** Yes, it is strange enough, Mary. I was just wondering 
whether I should tell you the story or not; but you would be 
bound to hear it, and presently, when the newspapers get hold 
of it, all England will be talking about it; and so I may as 
well tell you. Of course you remember Lord Ratton, who is 
just dead?" 

" Y-es — that is, I don't remember him very distinctly. I 
don't think I saw him more than twice or thrice, did I?" 

** Very likely not. No, I daresay not; in fact, few of us 
saw him very often." 

" I've a faint recollection of a tall, thin man with a hag- 
gard face and very dark and piercing eyes. Is that right?" 

Lord Hatherley nodded. 

" Yes, that describes Lord Eatton very fairly," he assent- 
ed. " And that you saw him so seldom, though we live so 
near, is not surprising, considering that he lived the life of a 
recluse, and seldom passed beyond the bounds of the grounds. 
Indeed, most of the time he shut himself up in his own room 
and the library, which is one of the finest in the kingdom." 

**Why did he live such a life? Was he quite alone?" 
asked Lady Mary. 

" Yes, quite alone, and the why and wherefore is the story. 
See here, Mary, we'll talk of this this morning and then cub 
it, for it's not a pleasant kind of topic." 

** Don't tell me, father; I'm not curious," she said, sweetly, 

"Yes, you've got to hear it from someone," he said. 
"Here it is, then: There were three brothers, Tudor Perci- 
val, Harold Percival, and Ealph Percival. The Lord Eatton 
who has just died was the eldest. Just before he succeeded 
to the title, there came on a visit to the Grange — the Donne- 
shomes' place, you know — a young girl, who was so beauti- 
ful, so altogether charming, that nearly all the young men in 
the place were fascinated. Among others, the two brothers, 
Tudor and Harold, fell in love with her. They were botk W 
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fatuated enough, but Tudor Percival was madly in love; so 
madly that perhaps he frightened her, for she accepted the 
second brother, BLarold/' 

" Poor Lord Eatton! No wonder he looked so unhappy 
and shut himself up/' 

Lord Hatherley shook his head. 

" No, that didn't account for it. Don't think me ungal- 
lant, Mary, if I say that a man's love-disappointment does 
not last his life. Time heals that as it heals more serious 
wounds. It was not the fact that the woman he loved had 

f»referred his brother that cast a gloom over Lord Eatton's 
ife which nothing and no one had power to enlighten, but 
remorse." 
" Eemorse, father?" 

" Yes," said Lord Hatherlev, gravely. " For when Lord 
Eatton heard that his brother had married the girl they both 
loved. Lord Eatton swore an awful oath that he would rob 
him of her." 

" Patherl" Mary's eyes opened, and her face grew pale. 
" How awfull" 

Lord Hatherley nodded. 

** And he kept his oath. By what means, by what per- 
sistent efforts he gained an influence over her, I do not know. 
They say a great many things of the Eattons, and amongst 
them tliat no woman is able to resist them when they put 
forth all their strength to woo her. Be that as it may, Ijord 
Eatton succeeded in persuading his brother's wife to run away 
with him; but though she left her husband. Pate stepped in 
and prevented the crime to which she had been lured; for an 
hour before that in which Lord Eatton had appointed to meet 
her, she was killed. The horses in the carriage which was 
taking her to him took fright and bolted. Lord Eatton was 
the first to disentangle her dead body from the debris." 

" Oh, father! how terrible! And her poor husband?" 
" They carried her to the Hall here, and a few hours after- 
wards Lord Eatton's brother followed her. He had their only 
child — a boy — in his arms, and he and Lord Eatton met in 
the hall beside the dead body of the woman, and the half- 
maddened husband cursed his brother and departed with the 
child." 
Lady Mary was silent a moment; then she said: 

" But, father, then this brother, or his child, must be the 
heir, now that Lord Eatton is dead!" 
" JTeither of them is alive," said Lord Hatherley, ** igar- 
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old left England with his little boy, and the ship in which 
they sailed went down.'* 

" And they were lost? Father, it is like a romanoel Oh, 
poor man!'* 

" I donH know. One feels inclined to say that it was the 
best thing that could happen to him. Bat it's sad enough in 
all conscience. One hears of certain families which rest imder 
a ban, and they say that the Battons is one of them. From 
the hour his brother's curse fell on him, they say Lord Eat- 
ton never knew a happy moment. No one ever heard hinn 
utter a kind word nor ever saw him smile; and they tell me 
that when they found him the other day in his arm-chair, 
there was a scowl of hate on his dead face. Remorse isn't 
penitence, alas! Molly; and we find it hard not to hate 
those we have injured." 

** But, father, there was a third brother — what was liis 
name? — Ralph. Why does he not come forward and claim 
the title and estates?" 

" Ah! that's the question!" replied Lord Hatherley. 
** The fact is, the third brother has been lost for years. He 
was a bad lot, a very, very black sheep, and the family had 
to cut him adrift. He went abroad to Australia, I believe; 
but he came back, and, I've heard, brought a wife with him. 
They remained in England, living more or less disreputably 
for some time, then they disappeared. At last he died; but 
it was rumoured that he had left a son behind him, though 
whether there was any truth in the rumour, I can't say." 

" And if he left a son, then that son would be the new 
Lord Ratton?" said Mary. 

" That is so," assented her father. " But the difficulty 
will be to find that son — supposing him to exist. His father 
lived for years under an assumed name — he had done one or 
two things which rendered it necessary for him to sink the 
family name of Percival — and probably the son — supposing 
him to exist — never knew his real name." 

" But his father would know that he, or hisjson, was heir 
to the title." 

" The father, who married very early, died before the sec- 
ond brother was drowned, and, seeing that brother had al- 
ready a son, would not think that he himself had much chance 
of siyceeding." 

^*i see," said Lady Mary, thoughtfully. ^^Then some- 
where, perhaps in poverty and destitution, there exists a 
young man who is really the Earl of Ratton, and tba \^&^x \a 
all the Ratton property?" 
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** Exactly,'* assented Lord Hatherley. 

" How strange!'* she mused. ** Father, if tbey found him, 
it is to be hoped he will be nice. He will be our nearest 
neighbour, you see.** 

Hatherley looked grave. 

" It is devoutly to be hoped that he will,** he said. " But 
— ah, well — one is rather doubtful. It is difficult to be hope- 
ful about a son of Ealph Percival — I remember Ralph. An 
awful blackguard, poor fellow! One mustn't expect grapes 
from thorns, Mary. But seeing that he hasn't turnS up, 
we'll discontinue the subject, and — ^yes, try and forget it," 
he added, as they turned into their own park gates. *' I'm 
hungry, and want my dinner — and, oh, Molly, Molly! if you 
knew how much more I enioy it now that you have come to 
sit at the head of the table!'* 



CHAPTER VII. 

A FORTNIGHT later a young man paused outside the door of 
the Columbine public-house in Drury Lane, and with one 
hand on the edge of the door and the other fingering a soli- 
tary copper, looked thirstily into the bar. One of the beauti- 
ful, drizzling lains for which England is justly infamous was 
making Drury Lane more hideous even than its wont, and 
the young man, as he stood like a Peri outside the gates of 
Paradise, scowled up at the leaden sky, and turned up the 
collar of his seedy coat. 

" One penny left; gin or beer?** he muttered. " 1*11 toss 
for it.** He spun the solitary copper, muttering, " Heads, 
gin; tails, beer;" and, chance having decided the momentous 
question, opened the door just sufficiently wide for him to slip 
in, went up to the counter, and, with a half-friendly, half- 
insolent nca to the barmaid, asked for the gin. 

" There you are, Mr. Bannister. And how are you to- 
night?" she asked, pleasantly, as she served him the fiery 
liquid, and swabbed the pewter counter with a cloth as damp 
as the evening. " *Eard of anything yet?** 

The young man drank half his gin, and looked lovingly at 
the remainder as he shook his head. He was a tall young 
fellow, with dark hair and rather fine eyes — ^not a bad-looking 
man by any means — ^but there was something in the expres- 
sion of the face, a certain half -cunning, half-defiant gleam in 
the eyes, a hint of meanness in the mouth, fortunately nearly 
hidden by the moustache, which one could not fail to notice, 
a^jpecjAlly when the face was in repose, and which impressed 
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one nnfavonrably. Though he wore a moustache^ the face 
wore the unmistakable appearance of the actor's; the hair 
had been shaved from the front of the temples, so that it 
should not protrude from the wig, and there was that blue- 
ness about the chin and coarseness of the complexion which 
the grease paint and powder used in " making-up '' invariably 
cause. In fact, the Columbine is the " house of call " for 
third- and fourth- and even fifth-rate actors; and it was to 
the fifth, if not to the sixth rank, that the young man loung- 
ing against the damp and sticky counter belonged; but the 
profession could not claim him entirely, for he was a sporting 
** tout '* as well as an actor, and now and again did a little 
** on the pavement," which, being interpreted, means singing 
in the street outside, or, if the landlord be friendly, inside the 
bar of the public-houses. 

For all his good looks and rather gentlemanly appearance, 
the young fellow was a black sheep, and like most black 
sheep, he was now and again painfully and sullenly aware of 
his colour, especially when he was ''down on his luck.'' 
And he was very much down on his luck that evening, for he 
had spent his last penny, and only half of his purcnase re- 
mained to him. 

" No, I've not heard of anything,'' he said, replying to the 

S[uestion which the young lady behind the bar found beauti- 
ully appropriate to nearly every customer; for it was to the 
Columbme that the actor " out of a shop " generally came. 
When he was engaged he patronised a higner class and more 
aristocratic bar — the Gaiety or the Criterion. " And I'm 
not likely to," he added, sullenly. 

He looked up at the rain-bespattered windows; then, with 
a sigh, felt in the breast-pocket of his coat, and drew out a 
battered and spineless cigarette. It required careful manipu- 
lation, but he succeeded in lighting it at last; and seating 
himself on the form under the window, smoked with the 
morose air of one who has a grudge against Pate and can't 
see any way of paying it off. 

Every now and then he glanced at the clock — there was no 
watch at the end of the brass chain which stretched in ap- 
proved fashion across his greasy waistcoat — and presently, as 
the hands got round to half past seven, he rose and began to 
button his coat across his cnest. As he did so, the swing 
door was flung open and a couple of men came in. 

One of them — a gentleman with hair of the peculiar jet 
which indicates dye, a close-shaven face, and a hat wota y«J&? 
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ishly on one side — nodded to the young fellow and greeted 
him. 

" What ho! Bannie, my boy! How goes it?^' 

The young man nodded^ made a suitable response^ and was 
passing out, when the dyed one caught him by the arm. 

*^ What's your hurry?' ' he demanded. " Stop and have a 
drink. Here, let me introduce you to a pal of mine, Mr. 
Worldey. Workley, this is a brother pro." 

The man addressed was a small, short, under-sized old 
man. with a face wrinkled with lines like a railway map, a 
long mouth, with thin lips tightly compressed, and small grey 
eyes, which glittered like a bird's under half-lowered lids. 
He, too, was clean shaven, but looked like a groom or a horse- 
dealer rather than an actor. 

The young fellow turned, and the little man, looking him 
full in the face, started. It was only a slight start, and he 
tried to nullify it and efface it by pretending to slip on a piece 
of orange peel. 

" Nearly down," he said in a thin and peculiarly hollow 
voice. *' Glad to know you, Mr. — what name did you say?" 
he broke off in an ordinary tone; but his sharp eyes rested 
like polished steel on the other man's dark ones. 

" feannister's my name," said the young man, curtly. 

" Ah! fancy I've heard it before," said Mr. Workley. 
" No, it's my treat, Jim. Name your poison, gentlemen! 
And I fancy I've met you before, sir." 

" You have the advantage of me," said Bannister, indiffer- 
ently. 

" Yes? Then you remind me of someone I've met," re- 
joined the other^leasantly. 

" My friend Workley's a great traveller," said the third 
man to Bannister. ^^ He's been about a bit^ and seen a few, 
haven't you, my boy?" 

The little man nodded. 

" Yes; and you're an actor, Mr. Bannister?" 

" N-o; I've cut the stage," said Bannister, with as high an 
air as he could assume. 

" Does a bit of book-making and touting," explained Jim, 
adding the last two words in a whisper. 

The little man nodded, and turned his attention to the 
liquor. Bannister disposed of his, and glanced at the clock. 

" So long!" he said. " I must be off." 

" Good-night, and luck to you, my boy!" responded the 
iictor. 

Site little man nodded, then suddenly turned to Bannister. 
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" I've remembered/^ he said, fixing his eyes upon him. 
'* You're right; I've not met you before; but you remind me 
of a man, a pal of mine, who s gone under years ago. His 
name was Percival. Ever heard it?" 

The young man's face flushed, but so slightly that the actor 
did not notice it; but Workley did, though his eyes made no 
sign. 

" No," said Bannister; and he went out. 

" Seems oflEended," remarked Jim. " What sort of a chap 
was the man he reminded you of?" 

The little man shrugged his shoulders. 

" About as hot a member as they make 'em," he replied. 
" This chap that's gone out is the image of him — ^got the 
same look in his eyes, and the same nasty twist at the comers 
of his mouth. Do you know anything about him? Where 
does he live, for instance?" 

The actor shook his head indiflEerently. 

" Don't know. Know nothing about him, exceping lust 
meeting him at a pab. now and alain-generaliy he^. I^t's 
have another drink." 

The young man went down Drury Lane into the Strand, 
and across Waterloo Bridge, frowning thoughtfully, and gnaw- 
ing at the lip which, as Workley put it, *' had the nasty 
twist " to it; for the little man had mentioned the young fel- 
low's real name, and he knew that Workley had referred to 
his father. Of that father the son knew very little, and that 
little was of a kind which had prompted hmi to disown his 
parent and deny his own name. 

Crossing Waterloo Bridge, he turned down one of the 
squalid and miserable streets on the right, and, opening a 
door of one of the dirty houses, he went up two flights of 
stairs, and into a small and poverty-stricken room. 

A woman was bending over the fire, cooking a herring in a 
frying-pan; and the ill odor of the fish, mingled with the evil 
'scent of the cheap lamp, filled the room with an atmosphere 
too thick and powerful for adequate description. 

As he entered, the woman looked round. She was not very 
much more than a girl, and, seen in a more favourable light, 
would have been good-looking; and, indeed, even in the dis- 
mal gloom of the smoky lamp one could see that, with proper 
food and gentler circumstances, she would have developed 
into a beautiful woman. She was dark, and her large eyes, 
almost black, shone with a feverish lustre from the colourless 
face. Her lips, well formed, drooped at the cotv^^Ts., ^isa^SXsa 
straight brows were joined witk aa anxiowa^ e»jt^-^^TCL ^'s:gsjs8r 
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sion. Bat her voice was cheerful and affectionate as ahe 
turned and looked at him with a fond smile, which, brief as 
it was, had tenderness enough in it to transform the expres- 
sion of the face from one of suffering and want to one of gen- 
tle welcome. 

" Oh, you've come at last, Balph! I've just cooked you — '* 

** Phew!" he said, coldly, and with an air of disgust. " If 
that's for me, take it off the fire and pitch it out of the win- 
dow if you like. I don't want it; the smell's enough for me. 
Put it away somewhere, or I'll go out again." 

She took the pan from the fire and carried it outside the 
door, and opened the window. 

*' I'm sorry, dear," she said, apologetically; " but — ^but 
there was only enough for a herring — " 

*^ I thought you went for your money this afternoon," he 
cut in, wifli an air of disappointment and anger. " You 
don't mean to say they didn't pay you?" 

" Oh, yes, they did, dear," she made haste to reply; " but 
there was two weeks' rent — " 

" Which you could have left," he said. 

" They wouldn't wait, Ealph; they wouldn't, indeed! She 
told me so to-day. And I had to buy some oil, and I bought 
the tobacco for you. Then there was only enough for a loaf 
of bread and some butter." 

" Oh, for God's sake, spare me the details!" he said, curt- 
ly. " I come home — ^perhaps missing a good thing — think- 
ing you'd have a shilling or two." 

** I'm sorry, Ealph!" she said, going up to him and put- 
ting her arm round his shoulder. " iuid you're wet! Take 
off vour coat and let me dry it." 

* Oh, don't bother!" he said; but he sullenly permitted 
her to take the coat off. " Did they promise you a rise?" 
he asked, after a pause, during which he filled his pipe from 
the packet of expensive tobacco which she had laid on the 
table beside him. 

She shook her head. 

" No, dear; and I didn't like to press it. You see, there's 
plenty hungering after my place in the ballet, poor as it is. 
Oh, tnere's hundreds that would be glad to snatch at it! But 
I've been to Mr. Abraham's, the agent's, again this after- 
noon, and he said that he thought he might get me some- 
thing at the Halls; anyway, that he'd be sure to remember 



** Yes; we know what that means!" he said, with a sullen 
9r, ^'Look at mel I tell you what it is, Nita, I don't 
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think I can stand this mach longer. The life's palling me 
down. I shall cut it. Don't be surprised if you find, some 
fine day, that I've gone off to — to Klondike, or somewhere.'' 

Her face, already of an ivory pallor, went whiter, and she 
stopped in the act of putting on her shawl and hat, and looked 
at him, holding her breath, as it were. 

" You — ^you wouldn't do that! No; you couldn't be so 
heartless!" she panted. Then she forced a smile, and bent 
over him. "I've been a good wife to you, Ealph." 

He made a movement of impatience; and — how soon a wife 
learns to check all signs of unwelcome affection! — she drew 
away from him. 

" I must go. If I can borrow a shilling, I'U bring some- 
thing home for supper. Don't put your coat on again till 
it's dry." 

She went out, and the man, when her footsteps had disa^ 
peared, brought in the herring and ate it. Then he lit ms 
pipe again, yawned, and catching sight of the piece of news- 
paper in wnich the fish had been wrapped, took it up and 
began to read it. 

Suddenly his hands clutched at the paper, his face flamed 
red, his eyes grew wide, and an exclamation broke from him. 
For this is what he read: 

" The Eatton Eomance. — Notwithstanding the unceasing 
efforts of the family solicitor, Mr. Bulpit, of Market Eatton, 
the heir to the title and vast estates of Eatton has not yet 
been discovered. The heir — indeed, the owner, for there now 
stands no one between him and the historic earldom and al- 
most uncountable wealth of Eatton — is a son of the third 
brother, Ealph Percival. It is known that Ealph, the father, 
was — well, anything but a respectable man, and that, for rea- 
sons easily understood, he found it wise to conceal his name. 
He was in Australia, where he married, and Mr. Bulpit is as- 
sured that a son was born. This son, if he is alive, is the 
Earl of Eatton. The latest tidings of the father leave him 
playing small parts in a country theatre. Perhaps the son 
may be found following in his father's footsteps." 

The young fellow stared at the paragraph as if he were in a 
dream; but his mind was awake. He could remember his 
father, raffish, disreputable, stumbling half drunk across the 
sta^e of a country theatre, and remember the swagger with 
which, when quite drunk, he would boast that he was " a 
gentleman, sir — a gentleman born aoA \stft^V' ^wi^ "sj^'- 
member other such incidentB, a^ixMJi^^ YasMjy^^swsJ^ ^ ^^^^ 
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time, but, heaven and earth! how significant! how pregnant 
with meaning now, when viewed in the light of this dazzling, 
electrifying paragraph! 

He felt dizzy, overwhelmed, and he gazed round the room 
like a man half stupefied. Then suddenly he began to realise 
what it all meant. 

His father's name was Balph Percival — though he lived 
under an alius — Ms own name was Balph Percival. He was 
the Earl of Batton! 

He fell into the chair, and instinctively looked round for 
something to drink. There was nothing. 

" An earl — an earl! untold gold, and not a drop of anv- 
thing! And in this filthy den!'' He laughed harshly, thict- 
ly, with bitter scorn of his circumstances. " An earl! My 
Uod! I shall go mad! Uncountable wealth! And it's wait- 
ing for me! I m a gentleman — ^no, a noUeman I — and I live, 
here, in this /'' 

He looked round and struck the table furiously; and then 
he caught sight of a skirt — a mud-stained skirt — Changing on a 
chair, and a strange look came into his face — a look of dis- 
gust, which slowly gave place to one of cunning; the nasty 
twist of the under lip again came out. 

" I've been a fool!" he muttered — " a cursed fool to 
marry. A pretty fool I shall look with a woman — a low- 
class woman — changing at my heels when I go to claim my 
rights. * A ballet-girl countess!' That's what the d d 

Eapers will call her. And it will stick to her, and to us, for 
fe. I couldn't face it. I'd rather stop where I am, what 
lam!'* 

He leant his chin on his hands and gnawed at his lip, his 
eyes half hidden under his lids. And he did not look pretty 
at that moment, or very much like an earl. 

" Why shouldn't I?" he muttered, as if he had been ex- 
■amining an idea. " Who'd know? She wouldn't. She never 
sees apaper, and the true story of my life wouldn't get into 
it. Why shouldn't I make a clean cut of it? By the Lord, 
I did give a hint just now! That's lucky, xes, luck's 
turned for me, even m small ways! An earl — an earl! If I 
only had a drink! My head's swimming! A ballet-girl 
countess! No, no; it wouldn't do! She wouldn't like it- 
she wouldn't be happy. Yes; it would be kinder to make a 
clean cut of it, and— and I'll do it — I'll do it for her sake. 
D— n it! I didn't know who and what I was when I married 
her, and it wouldn't be fair to shove her into such a place— 
*' vouldn't be fair to her. No; I'm doing the right things 
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She'll soon get over it. Women soon forget. There's plenty 
of other fellows, and Nita's a stylish-looking girl," 

The meanness ^rew more distinct and hideous on his face, 
his eyes more shifty, as if he were afraid lest he should catch 
sight of his own face in the broken glass on the wall. He got 
a sheet of paper and wrote hastily, with a hand — in justice to 
him let it be said — that shook a little. 

" Dear Nita, — I find I can't stand this life any longer. 
I'm off to Klondike, or abroad somewhere where there's an 
opening. A pal has promised to help me with a passage, and 
I^m going to start early to-morrow. Don't fret about it. 
I'll come back when I've made my pile. With love, 

" Yours, Ealph." 

He stuck this up against the lamp on the grimy mantel- 
shelf, put on his coat and seedy hat, and stole, like a thief, 
down the dirty, rickety stairs, and into the night. 

4E * ♦ ♦ * * * 

The next day a tall young man entered Mr. Bulpit's office 
at Market Batton, and en(juired for that gentleman. 

The clerk eyed him curiously and a little. suspiciously; for, 
in the first place, the young man was a stranger, and, in the 
next, he was pale-faced and shabbily dressed and mud-bespat- 
tered, as if he had walked many miles, which he had. 

" What name?" asked the clerk, civilly enough, but coldly. 

" My name doesn't matter," replied Ealph, in a voice 
hoarse with fatigue and suppressed excitement 

"Mr. Bulpitisout." 

Balph leant against the table, and wiped his face with a 
grimy handkerchief. 

*' Where is he? I must see him at once. It's — ^it's busi- 
ness of the utmost importance. D — ^n you! What are you 
staring at? Here, give me a drink!" 

He looked as if he were going to faint or to have a fit; and 
the clerk, though extremely indignant, got him a glass of 
water. 

Ralph gulped it down and drew a long breath. 

" Now, then, where is he?" he demanded, fiercely. 

** Mr. Bulpit is at Eatton Hall," said the clerk, reluctant- 
ly. " He will be baok in an hour or two, if you like to look 
in again." 

But Ealph, with a malignant glance at the old clerk's as- 
tonished face, stalked out. 

The Hall was rather more than two miles from the town, 
and Ealph never knew how he got over the £i:o\rQd% W;*^^^ 
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ently he staggered np the avenue^ and lifted his bloodshot 
eyes to the great house which shone whitely in the sunlight. 

** My house!'^ he gasped. " My house, by God!" 

The butler met him at the door, and would have prevented 
him entering, at any rate, until some enquiry had been made; 
but Ealph pushed past him, heard voices in the library, and, 
followed by a servant, entered the room. 

Bulpit and Oreyfold were seated at a table, paper and books 
before them, and they stared at the white-faced young man, 
who stood moistening his parched lips, as if he were trying to 
speak and could not. 

At last he said, hoarsely: 

^' I am Balph Percival, the man you are looking fori'* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The lawyer and the steward stared speechlessly at the 
voung man with the white face and dust-stained clothes, as 
he stood gripping the edge of the table as if to steady himself. 

Thejjr were too astonished to utter a word for nearly a min- 
ute; tinen Mr. Bulpit rose, his sharp old eyes scanning the 
face and figure of the claimant. He had known two genera- 
tions of Percivals, and was struck by the man's likeness to the 
late and the former Lord Batton. 

Without a word he went and closed the door, then he point- 
ed to a chair. 

" Won't you sit down?'' he said. " You look tired." 

The old lawyer's calmness and dignity calmed Ralph, and 
he sank into the chair and wiped his face, keeping his eyes 
fixed on the lawyer. 

" I am tired," he said. " I have walked from London. 
Which of you is Mr. Bulpit, the lawyer?" 

*' I am," said that gentleman, quietly. " This is Mr. 
Greyfold, the steward." 

" Well, I tell you that I am Ralph Percival—*' 

Mr. Bulpit stopped him with a gesture. 

*' Let me offer you a glass of wine," he said. 

He did not ring for a servant, but got the wine himself, 
and Ralph took the glass with a shaky hand and drank the 
contents at a draught. Then, and not till then, Mr. Bulpit 
rang the bell. 

" I think you had better have some refreshment before — 
you say anything more,*' he said as composedly and gravely 
as before. ^^ Meanwhile^ jou would like to wash your hands. " 
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He ordered some Innch to be laid in the dining-room, and 
lent Balph npstairs to one of the bedrooms with a servant. 

Mr. Greyfold gazed at the lawyer enquiringly, and asked, 
breathlessly, as Ealph left the room: 

" What do you think? Is it—'' 

Mr. Bulpit pursed his lips. 

" Can't say yet; but it's not impossible — or improbable. 
Did you notice his resemblance to the late earl, and to some 
of the family portraits in the gallery?" 

Mr. Greyfold nodded. 

" I didn't; I've been too much bewildered by the — ^the sud- 
denness of the thing; but now jrou mention it — ^yes, there is 
a likeness. He is not bad-looking — and yet there is some- 
thingabout him — " 

** He has evidentljr had a rough time of it," said Mr. Bul- 
pit. " Did you notice his voice? That was Eatton, too, 
though he was hoarse with excitement and fatigue. Yes, he 
may oe the missing heir; at any rate, he is not a wilful im- 
postor. He thinks himself to lie the man, depend upon it." 

" Why?" asked the less astute steward. 

Mr. Bulpit smiled gravely. 

" An impostor would have been careful to make a better 
appearance and create a good impression; this man is so con- 
vmced of his right to the title that he has taken no trouble 
whatever about appearances. Hush! here he comes." 

Ralph came down the stairs slowly. He was still shaky for 
want of food and rest, though the glass of sherry had dispelled 
the feeling of actual exhaustion, and his excitement was wear- 
ing down under the weight of the magnificence of the place, 
the great hall, the wide and noble ^aircase, the luxurious 
room into which he had been shown. The almost awe-inspir- 
ing calmness and self-possession of the old lawyer was also not 
without its effect. MTr. Bulpit accompanied him to the din- 
ing-room. 

We won't talk until you have had your lunch, sir," he 
said. 

He hit upon " sir " as a kind of compromise. It was too 
risky to address this young man as *' my lord," and '* sir " 
was the happy mean. 

While Ralph ate some cold meat, which the butler served 
as composedly as if nothing in this world could surprise him, 
Mr. Bulpit went and looked out of the window; then, as 
Ralph said, ** I've finished; I'm ready," he led the way back 
to the library and motioned Ralph to a chair. 

** How, sir, we shall be happy to listen to you," h& ««i^« 
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Ealph began his story, and Mr. Bulpit jotted down some 
notes on a sheet of paper. 

"My father was Kalph Percival,'* said the young man. 
" He was an actor. He played under the name of Bannister. 
I was born in London — " 

Mr. Bulpit looked up. 

'^ Have you the certificate?*' he asked^ quietly. 

" Yes, I have/* replied Ealph. " I've got the certificate^ 
of my mother's marriage and my birth, and his death, too. 
I found the two first amongst some old papers of hers. I 
don't know why I kept them. I was on the point of throw- 
ing them on the fire. You see, I hadn't any idea who he 
was, and what I was," he explained, with a short laugh. 
** But I kept them. Here they are. I'm afraid they're 
rather dirty. I've carried them about with me, and papers 
get creased and dirty." 

He took out a greasy pocket-book, and extracted the cer- 
tificates, which were, as he said, dirty enough to need an 
apology. Mr. Bulpit looked at them, with a sphinx-like 
countenance. 

" They appear to be perfectly correct, but — " he said. 

Balph's face flushed. 

" TVhat do you mean by * but '?" he demanded, half sul- 
lenly, half fiercely. 

Mr. Bulpit regarded him calmly. 

" They prove that Ealph Percival married, that a son was 
bom, but they do not prove that you are that son, sir," he 
explained. 

Kalph laughed. 

" Tnere'll be no trouble about that," he said, confidently. 
" There are dozens of persons who can prove that. I can 
give you their names. I was acting with my father in the 
provinces. I lived with him until he died. 

He got up, and, uninvited, helped himself to a glass of 
sherry. It was a significant little act, and not without its 
effect upon the two men who watched him. Then, warmed 
by the wine, he gave them the story of his life, which, with 
one important omission, was correct enough. He said noth- 
ing about Nita. 

" I've been poor and struggling all my life," he said, " but 
I've done nothmg to be ashamed of, as you'll find when you 
make enquiries; and all I can say is that if the son of Ealph 
Percival, who went by the name of Bannister, ia thQ heir to 
the title, then I'm that man." 

Mr. Bulpit asked him some qi^e^ftioiis. 
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"How did you discover that we were searching for the 
heir?" he asked.. 

For the first time the young man faltered. The question 
brought up before him with hideous vividness the miserable 
room in which he had sat — ^was it only yesterday? 

" I read it in a newspaper," he said. " It was yesterday. 
It was bv the merest chance that I saw it. I guessed the 
truth — wno I was — all in a moment, and I came on at once. 
I've told you the whole story, and now I want to know what 
to do, what you are going to do?" 

"I will make enquiries immediately," said Mr. Bulpit, 
with a slight accession of respect in his voice; for he had been 
** listening with his ears," as the Spaniards say, and he was 
pretty nearly convinced that the man before him was the miss- 
mg heir. 

** How long will it take?" asked Ealph. " Look here, 
Mr. Bui pit, I^m — Pm poor. I haven^t a penny in the world." 

Mr. Bulpit nodded comprehendingly, and took some bank- 
notes out of his purse. 

" I will make you an advance," he said. 

Ealph tried to take the notes slowly, carelessly; but his fin- 
gers closed over them spasmodically, and Ms dark eyes 
glistened. 

" Thanks!" he said, endeavouring to speak nonchalantly. 

I can repay you when youVe proved my claim. You 11 
prove it all right." 

" I hope so, for your sake, sir," said Mr. Bulpit, gravely. 
" Meanwnile, if you will permit me to advise you, I think you 
had better return to London. By the way, what is your ad- 
dress?" 

Ealph answered readily enough. 

*' I naven't any. I've slept in common lodging-houses for 
some time past; I told you I was poor. I've been out of a 
* shop ' — I mean engagement," he corrected himself, as if 
ashamed of the slang term. 

" I quite understand," said Mr. Bulpit. " Better go to an 
hotel; say, the Charing Cross, and I will communicate with 
you as soon as possible." 

But this did not suit Ealph. It would be awkward for a 
man who was supposed to be on his way to Klondike to be 
met in London. 

" Thanks, but I've had enough of London," he said, rather 
sullenly. " I hate it. I'd rather stay somewhere near here 
— ^near my proprty." 

Mr. Bulpit did not appear to notice \jQia\iJ\a^\. ^1 ^^^T&SkSs^^^fe^ 
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** Very good. There is a comfortable hotel in the town, 
the BuU— '* 

" That will do/' said Ralph, rising; " and now I'll go at 
once. I'd like to look over the place; but" — he glanced 
down at his clothes, which, though he had brudied them, 
looked painfully seedy and shabby in their luxurious sur- 
roundings — " I'm not fit to be seen." 

Mr. Bulpit said that he was going to drive back to Market 
Batton, and that he would be pleased to take him, and Balph 
accepted with a gracious air, verv different to the manner with 
which he had entered the Hall. Every moment his confi- 
dence was growing; and as the lawyer's phaeton was brought 
round, Mr. Ealph Percival stood on the terrace and looked 
about him with a proprietorial air. But he was still uncom- 
fortably conscious of his shabby attire, and every now and 
then eyed the old butler and the servants with a suspicious 
and ready-to-be-offended expression on his dark face. 

As they drove toward Market Eatton, Mr. Ralph Percival 
began to ask questions: How long would it be before he could 
taEe possession? Was the estate as large as the newspapers 
said? Was there much money, and was it available, so that 
he could have some at once? Whose house was that they had 
just passed? and so on. 

Mr. Bulpit replied to the various questions with his usual 
gravity. The estate consisted of so many acres; yes, there 
was a great deal of invested money. If Mr. Percival could 
prove his identity as the son of Ralph Percival, he would be 
m immediate possession of a large sum. The house they had 
just passed was Hatherley, the seat of Lord Hatherley. 

All the while he was satisfying the young man's curiosity, 
Mr. Bulpit was studying him; and though he felt assured that 
he was the missing heir, the old lawyer was not altogether 
pleased with the conviction. 

Ralph Percival was on his best behaviour, but there was a 
something — something in the tone of the voice, in the glint 
of the dark eyes, the twist of the under-lip, which Mr. Bulpit 
did not like. 

They had nearly reached Market Ratton, when they met a 
dog-cart driven tandem. 

A young girl, lovely and fresh as a summer morning, was 
driving, and an aristocratic-looking gentleman sat beside her. 

R fJp h gazed eagerly at them as they approached. 

" Who is that?" he asked, almost under his breath. 
That is Lord Hatherley — the house we have just 
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*'Tes, yes; but the girl, the lady?" interrupted Ealph, 
eagerly. 

" Lady Mary, his daughter/^ said Mr. Bulpit, rather curtly. 

He touched the horse with his whip as he spoke, for he had 
no intention of stopping and introducing this, as yet un- 
. proved, claimant; but when she saw them, Mary had said to 
• her father: 

" There is dear old Mr. Bulpit, father. Who is the young 
man with him?" 

"A stranger," replied Lord Hatherley. ** Don't know 
him. Good heavensr ' he broke off in a low voice. 

" What is the matter, father?" asked Mary. 

" Why, he is the image of Lord Eatton! He must be — 
Pull up, Mary!" 

So Lady Mary, nothing loath, pulled up and looked with 
gentle interest and curiosity at the young man who was being 
driven towards them. 

There was nothing for it, and Mr. Bulpit, with a pursing 
of the lips, had to stop; but he hoped to be able to get on 
a^ain with a mere lifting of his hat; but Lord Hatherley, 
with natural curiosity, eyed the young man intently. 

" Just been to the Hall, Mr. Bulpit?" he asked, pleasantly. 

** Yes, my lord," said the lawyer; and he added, reluctant- 
ly: " And 1 am going back with this gentleman to Market 
Batton on business. He informs me that his name is Balph 
Percival, and that he is the heir we are looking for." 

Balph tried to force a smile; but his eyes caught his shabby 
coat-sleeve, his face flushed, and he looked covertly and side- 
ways at the two in the dog-cart. 

** God bless my heart!" exclaimed Lord Hatherley; and he 
was preparing to get down, when Mr. Bulpit, remarking, 
with a short frown, " I'm afraid I must get on, my lord," 
drove on. 

Balph Percival's face crimsoned, and as he raised his hat, 
a little too elaborately, he turned, half sullenly, to Bulpit. 

" Why didn't you stop? He was getting down — ^he wanted 
to — to know me." 

** There is plenty of time — when you have proved your 
claim, sir," replied Bulpit, rather sternly. 

Balph twisted his li^ and laughed, but not too pleasantly. 

** Perhaps you're right to be cautious. But, look here, 
Mr. Bcdpit, you'll find I'm the man right enough." 

" I must wait until I do before I introduce you." 

" Oh, that's all right," assented Balph. ** I ^n^^^c^J^'^ 
beautiful fflrl, if you like." 
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This tribute to Lady Mary's loveliness jarred upon Mr, 
Bolpit, and he closed his lips firmly. 

"I suppose they're my nearest neighbours, eh?'* added 
Balph, after a moment's consideration. 

Mr. Bulpit nodded rather coldly. 

*' Yes. By the way, there's one question I forgot to ask 
you." 

*' Is there? I shouldn't have thought so," remarked 
Ralph. " You seemed to me to about cover the bill. What 
was it?" 

" Whether you were married or not," said Mr. Bulpit. 

The moment he had asked the question he was angry with 
liimself for having done so, for it would seem as if it haa been 
suggested by the meeting with Lady Mary, and he was so en- 
grossed by the reflection that he did not notice the sudden 
pallor of bis companion's face. 

The pallor was only momentary, and the reply came 
promptly enough: 
► " No, I'm not married, thank goodness! Haven't had 

enough money to get married on. Is there any other ques- 
tion — such as have I had the measles or the small-poxr If 
so, ask it by aU means. I haven't anything to conceal." 

But a moment or two afterwards he said, as if he had been 
considering the last assertion: 

" Though, I suppose, it won't be necessary to publish the 
whole of my life for the amusement of the public? It won't 
be pleasant for me, in my position, to go about amongst my 
equals, if they know that I've had to rough it — that I've — 
Well, I don't want to be known aU my life as Balph Bannis- 
ter, the strolling player, for instance." 

*' There will be no need for such publicity," said Bulpit. 
" If you establish your claim to the satisfaction of the House 
of Lords, that will suffice. No one need know anything of 
your past life." 

" What I mean is, I shouldn't like to become a newspaper 
sensation," explained Balph as casually as he could. 

Mr. Bulpit nodded. 

*' 1 understand. Here is your hotel. If you will allow me 
to offer you a word of advice, sir, I would advise you not to 
say too much about your affairs. There is, as you may know, 
a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip — " 

Balph got down from the phaeton before Bulpit had fin- 
ished, and stood on the pavement looking up at hmi with sul« 
len and repressed anger. 

^^Lock herel /ou mean well, I daresay," he said; " but 
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don't go too far. I'm not an impostor, though you seem to 
treat me like one. And I'm not the sort to go gassing around. 
And, look here, Mr. Bulpit, if you don't care to undertake 
my business, I daresay I can find another solicitor who'd be 
glad to do so; at any rate, I shouldn't have any difficulty in 
finding one who'd be more civil." 

Bulpit coloured, with something like self-reproach mixed 
with the anger roused by this speech. 

" I beg your pardon," he said. ** I had no intention of 
offending you. At the same time, sir, I must remind you 
that I am at present the solicitor to the Eatton estate. When 
you have proved your claim to the title and estates, and not 
till then, shall I become your legal adviser; and whether I do 
80 then will rest with myself as well as you." 

Ralph Percival's eyes dropped, and he forced an apologetic 
smile. 

" Oh, we don't want to quarrel," he said. " You don't 
make allowances. Just put yourself in my place." 

The old lawyer relented, and he tbok the hand the young 
man held up to him. 

" No apology is needed. You are right; I did not make 
allowance for the circumstances in which you find yourself, 
sir," he said, with the readiness of a gentleman to own his 
shortcoming. " As you say, yours is a difficult place. But, 
fill the same," he added, " I should not talk too freely." 

Ralph nodded. 

" xou'U find me here when you want me," he said as 
pleasantly as he could, " and I hope it will be soon." 

Mr. Bulpit drove away to pack a bag and take the next 
train to town, and Ralph Percival entered the hotel. For 
the life of him he could not suppress a certain amount of 
swagger, and he enjoyed the start of amazement and curiosity 
which the landlord gave when the young man wrote his name, 
** Ralph Percival," in the visitors' book. 

He engaged the best suite of rooms, called for a brandy 
and soda, and then fingering the bank-notes in his trousers 
pockets, went into the town. As he strolled down the street, 
one or two persons who met him looked after him curiously 
and earnestly, and he enjoyed the interest he was creating; 
enjoyed the start of surprise with which the tailor greeted the 
— " Mv name's Percival " — he longed to say " Lord Rat- 
ton," but was afraid of Mr. Bulpit — " Ralph Percival; send 
them to the Bull. I'll pay for these now, please." 

He purchased a ready-made suit at another shop, a watch 
and gold albert — ^it was the first gold albert he had e\ei: h^vtcl 
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— and sundry other things more or less necessary^ and re- 
turned to the hotel in time for the dinner — duck and green 
peas^ and gooseberry tart with cream — which he had oi*dered, 
together with a bottle of one of the best brands of champagne. 
He ate this — to him luxurious — meal in solitary grandeur; 
but later in the evening he sauntered down-stairs and into the 
billiard-room. 

It was f ull, and there was something like a crowd at the 
bar; for the news that a gentleman had been brought to the 
Bull by Mr. Bulpit, that he had given his name as Percival, 
the family name of the Kattons, and that he bore an extraor- 
dinary resemblance to the late earl^ had spread through the 
town. 

Ealph swaggered to a seat^ and as he watched the play 
drank a glass of whiskey and soda; but he kept his mouth 
shut. The old lawyer^s caution, " There's many a slip," 
haunted him. And, besides, he had a great deal to think 
about. The vision of the lovely girl whom he had met in the 
road rose before him as he sipped his whiskey and smoked the 
Bull's best cigar. 

It floated pleasantly before him as the landlord, obsequious- 
ly carrying a plated candelabra, preceded him up the stairs; 
but as he closed his eyes and tried to sleep, another vision 
rose: the picture of a squalid room, lit by a dim and evil- 
smelling lamp, the radius of which showed the wan face and 
worn figure of Nita, his wife. 

It haunted him even in his sleep; and he woke in the mid- 
dle of the night bathed in sweat and shivering. But he thrust 
the vision from him, and muttering: 

" It's all right. She'll never Imowl" he turned over and 
fell asleep again. 

It would oe impossible to describe the state of suspense in 
which he spent the week that followed, or to tell what it cost 
him to refrain from standing in the High Street of the town 
and crying out: " I am the Earl of Ratton!" but the fear of 
Mr. Bulpit was before his eyes, and he did restrain himself. 
Every day he walked or drove out to Ratton Hall, and stood 
gazing at the house in a kind of fever. Now and again he 
met the steward, and learnt from him the extent of the es- 
tates; and as he listened, the blood ran like quicksilver in his 
veins. 

At last, on a Tuesday night, Mr. Bulpit entered the Bull. 
He had driven straight from the station, and looked graver 
And grimmer than usual. 
Balph happened to be standing at the bar, «k |^\afii& ol "viV^ 
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key and water before him^ and Mr. Bnlpit went straight up 
to him. 

" How do you do, my lord?** he said, raising his hat. 

Ralph gasped, set down the glass which he had clutched, 
and gazed at him eagerly. 

" ^My lord *?" he said, eagerly. '' Then—** 

Mr. Bulpit turned to the landlord, who was looking with 
breathless interest from the lawyer to the younff man. 

" This gentleman is the Earl of Katton, Mr. Brown,** he 
said, gravely. " Shall we go up to your room, my lord?** . 

With a white face, his knees knocking together^ the young 
man preceded him. 

The Earl of BattonI The Earl of Batton! 



CHAPTER IX. 

To return to the Isle of Refuse. 

Rath was not quite easy in his mind about the ** bargain ** 
he had made with the strange being whom he had mistaken 
for a boy. His father had charged him to give men a wel- 
come, but to keep women at arm*s-length; and Rath had 
already disobeyed him! 

But he consoled himself with the reflection that he had re- 
fused to have anything to do with Stella*s mother, that Stella 
herself was scarcely a woman, and that they had agreed to 
regard her as a boy. Besides, her agreement that he could 
shoot her if she proved ** dangerous ** carried a deal of weight 
with him, and seemed, indeed, unanswerable; though what 
she meant by " dangerous ** he had not the least idea. 

His ignorance of the world, and more especially of women, 
was of that intense kind which one would expect to find in a 
being who had lived with only one male companion on an un- 
frequented isle, and was ignorant of the art of reading and 
writing. 

But though he had certain misgivings, and his conscience 
pricked him, Stella appeared to think the trouble had been 
settled in the most satisfactory manner. 

" Mind, I mean to keep to our bargain,** she said when she 
ran back to him an hour or two later. Of course, she made 
no apology for keeping him waiting. The youngest and most 
imsophisticated of her sex seem to regard the wasting of a 
man^s time as their privilege. " You've got to teach me 
how to do things — ^hunt and — ^and— v^^W, t^NN. 'Cwb KXssc^^ "^^^i- 
do. And Fm to help you witVi youx >noxV, K:kA "Oftsssft ^s:^ 
things that I can do that you caa'tT' 
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" What are they?" ask^d Eath, with the directness which 
came of his peculiar upbringiDg. His father and he had 
grown to economise their speech, and Eath reversed the 
cynical adage, and used language to reveal his thoughts, not 
conceal them. 

** Why, you can't sew, for instance," said Stella. 

They were walking in the direction of the pine wood, and 
the girl's step was lighter and her face brighter than it had 
been since she was cast ashore, and she looked up at the grave 
face of the lad with a smile in her beautiful eyes. 

** Yes, I can," he said. " I made the bed covering in the 
hut." 

Stella tossed her chin contemptuously. 

"Oh! if you call that sewing! I call it botching," she 
said. " I mean sewing properly. I could make you " — she 
looked him over — " some smrts, for instance. You seem to 
want them." 

Bath was not at all nettled by this piece of candour. 

" I buy them of the Indians," he said. 

" And a pretty price you pay, I expect," she retorted, with 
an aJr of superior mtelligence. 
I give them pelts." 
What on earth are they?" 
" Skins; seal and bear. And sometimes the breast feathers 
of the sea-birds." 

** Do you know what a seal-skin is worth?" she asked, with 
an air of anticipatory triumph. 

" Two hundred Winchester cartridges, a cask of sugar, and 
ten yards of calico," he replied, promptly. 

She laughed him to scorn. 

** It's worth pounds and pounds!" she said. ** Why, only 
rich pople can afford furs! The Indians cheat you, I dare- 
say.'* 

" I don't know anything about money," he remarked, 
placidly. " It would be no use in the isle, while cartridges 
and sugar and calico are." 

She pondered over this for a moment or two. 

" Yes, of course; but you ought to get more for them; and 
that's where I shall be of use to you, for, you see, I know 
better than you do the worth of tmngs. And now show me 
where you live." 

Eath led her to the hollow tree. He had rigged up a small 
shade^ or awning, over the entrance, and Stella passed under 
j^ and looked in. It waa a poor place compared mfti \3cift \iu\.% 
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The bed consisted of a heap of dried bracken. There was no 
furniture. 

Stella gazed at it remorsefully. 

" It^s like a bear's den,'' she said. 

That was all she said; but she turned away with that pecul- 
iar expression in her eyes which a woman wears when she ii 
resolvmff upon something. 

" And now, what were you going to do when I met you 
with that gun? I hope you're glad that you didn't shoot 
me?" 

" I don't know yet," replied truthful Rath. " I was going 
to try and get a deer. There are some round the point." 

" I'll come with you," she said, promptly, *' and you shall 
give me my first lesson. I told my motner that I might be 
away some time." 

He assented with a nod, and they went on through the lit- 
tle wood. 

As they neared the clearing beyond, Eath dropped on all 
fours, and began to crawl, and Stella, after a moment's hesi- 
tation, followed his example; but when they had covered some 
little distance — it seemed at least twenty miles to her — she 
whispered, for Rath had motioned her to keep quiet: 

" I can't go on much longer." 

*' Hush!" he whispered back. " There are two feeding 
just behind that rock. We will get between them and the 
wood." 

** Is there any — danger?" asked Stella. 

He glanced back at her, not contemptuously, but with a 
kind of speculative wonder. 

** Why, are you afraid? No; they are small things; they 
are not bears." 

They crawled round the rock, and presently Stella saw two 
graceful animals a little larger than sheep. 

" Oh, how pretty!" she whispered, scarcely above her 
breath. " Isn't it a shame to kill them!" 

He motioned her to silence, and slid the Winchester to- 
wards her. 

" You shall have the shot," he said. " Aim at the shoul- 
der of the first one. Look down the gun until — " 

But Stella, in her excitement had fired without waiting for 
further instructions. The bullet soared towards the sky, and 
she dropped the Winchester, and, with a cry of pain, rubbed 
her shoulder. 

Eath rose and regarded her contem^l^tv?^^, 

"Tow didfl't hold the rifte ttghx* ^xio\x^^^^^l^'^>'«=^ 
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it kicked. I remember it did that the first time I shot when 
I was a boy." 

Stella kept the tears out of her eyes, but still rubbed her 
shoulder ruefully. 

" Did I hit it?" she asked. 

Kath pointed to the two deer rapidly vanishing in the dis- 
tance. ; 

" Never mind," he said, consolingly; " 1^11 give you some '\ 
lessons. You shall aim at a tree-trunk. I should think that 
would be big enough," he added, innocent of irony. " Does 
your shoulder hurt? Let me look at it." 

But Stella suddenly ceased rubbing, and drew back. 

" No, no; it's all right," she said, quickly. 

"If it hurts much youM better rub it with some bear's 
grease. You'll find it in the cupboard in the hut. It's no 
use trying after deer now; they've gone for a week, at least. 
We will go down to the boat and get some sea trout. They 
ought to be rising now. You must get me the rod and tackle 
from the hut." 

" Are you afraid of my mother, that you don't come in?" 
she asked, as they walked towards the hut. 

** No, I'm not afraid," he said. " But she's a woman, and 
I don't like women," he replied, gravely. 

" Why, I'm a wo — On, no! I forgot. No, no; I'm a 
boy. Don't mind what I said." 

He waited a few yards from the hut while she got the fish- 
ing tackle, and they went down to the beach. Eath ran out 
the rather heavy boat as if it were as light as a match-box, 
but first he made Stella get inside that she should not wet her 
feet. 

" The water rots your boots, and you won't got another 
pair until the Indians come," he remarked. 

She opened her eyes at this ungallant explanation. 

" I thought you thought I should catch cold." 

He stared at her. 

** Do you catch cold every time you get your feet wet?" he 
asked. 

** No, no; oh, no!" she responded, hastily. 

He rowed the boat clear of the reef, and took it towards a 
bend of the island where a stream ran over the sands into 
the sea. 

** You can row, can't you?" he asked. 

** A — a little," she replied, doubtfully. 

He gave her the oars, and stood at the bow of the boat 
and began to fish. Stella watched eagerly, and uttered a cry 
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of delight as a sea trout^ gleaming like a bar of silver^ leapt 
into the air^ and presently lay kicking in the bottom of the 
boat. 

*' That's better than shooting," she said, her eyes sparkling. 

He signed to her to take the rod. The boat was rolling a 
little, and of course she nearly fell over th6 thwart; but he 
caught her with his strong hana, and held her upright, as he 
showed her how to handle the rod and throw the fly. 

" It's heavy," she said. 

" It's a light rod," he responded, calmly. 

Stella performed the usual extraordinary tricks which mark 
the first attempt, and once or twice Bath had to duck his 
head to dodge the fly as it whirled around, and he smiled at 
the girl's flushed face and evident annoyance at her clumsi- 
ness; but presently a trout rose and took the fly — the fish 
were swarming at that spot — and she uttered a cry of tri- 
umph; but her triumph was short, for the trout leapt, she 
failed to lower her rod in time, as Rath directed her, and the 
fish got away. She stamped her foot, and, of course, turned 
on I^th as if it were his fault. 

" It's hard — being a boy, isn't it?" he said, gravely. 
" But you'll learn in time." 

** Put me ashore!" she said, in accents of despair; but he 
shook his head. 

" Not yet. Try again; and do as I tell you this time," he 
said, coolly. 

She looKed at him indignantly; but, with a pout, took up 
the rod again, and presently she had landed her first fish. 

" Take it off the hook!" she said, delightedly. 

" No; you must learn to take it off yourself," he said as 
calmly as before. He showed her how to hold the fish, and 
watched her with a smile, as she, gingerly and with strange 
grimaces, performed the operation. Then she resumed her 
fishing, and was so absorbed in it that she forgot all about 
her companion. And Kath, noiselessly plying the oars, gazed 
at her thoughtfully. He was asking himself why it was al- 
most as pleasant to watch her as to fish himself. The sleeve 
of her blouse-shirt had come unfastened and fell below her 
elbow, leaving the white arm bare. It was as white as snow, 
and looked so fragile and delicate that he wondered how she 
could hold the rod, and the sun shone on the soft, rippling 
hair and turned it to glistening silk. She reminded mm of 
one of the sea-gulls, or a young deer. 

She turned suddenly with a sigh. 

'* I am tired!" she said. " How many have I caught?" 
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" Ten," he said, counting them. " You can go ashore 
now; but I will go on fishing, for they are rising fast. You 
miss half of them. But you have done very well for the fir£t 
time.'^ 

** Thank you,^' she said, with the tilt of the chin to which 
he was already becoming acccustomed. ** How long shall 
you be?'* she asked, as she leapt from the boat which lie had 
pulled well on to the beach. 

** An hour,'' he answered, glancing at the sky. 

She nodded and ran off, and he pulled out again. When 
he had finished fishing, he strung the trout together and car- 
ried them to the hollow tree which was now his home. But 
at the entrance he stopped with amazement. On top of the 
heap of bracken was spread the seal-skin coat from the hut 
and a rug; a tin cup and a jug, and similar articles were hung 
up on the natural walls, and on an upturned box was laid his 
supper. 

He regarded this accession of luxury for a moment or two 
in surpnsed silence; then he looked round, and even called 
** Stella! Stella!'' intending to thank her, and persuade her 
to take the seal-skin coat back, at least, for she nught want 
it — ^the nights were sometimes cold. But no response came 
to his call, and after awhile he sat down to the food; for he 
was hungry. 

Presently, with st^ps so light that even he did not hear 
them, Stella stole from the shelter of the trees, and, keeping 
out of sight, looked in upon him. She watched him tor a 
moment or two; then, with a little sigh of gratification, she 
stole away. 

Day followed day, and the bargain, the strange compact, 
was carried out with scrupulous care by both parties. Bath 
was patience itself, and when he found that to laugh or even 
smile at his companion's mistakes and failures made her 
angry or sorrowful, he learnt to suppress his amusement and 
onyr became more patient. A woman is quick to observe and 
to imitate. Stella proved an apt pupil; very soon, almost in- 
credibly soon, she learnt to fish and snoot, to manage the boat 
and canoe, to milk the cow and make the butter. And with 
all this Imowledge she was acquiring something still more 
valuable — health and strength. 

In very truth, the change in her was extraordinary. She 
was thin and pale and delicate when she had drifted to the 
Isle of Eefuge, but day by day her graceful figure filled out; 
and though she was still slim and lithe as a young Indian, she 
M^fts strong, with a strength that surprised herself. In that 
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glorious air fatigae seemed impossible. She could walk any 
distance^ and staHdn^ the deer was no exertion to her now. 
And with her strength her beauty grew to a more pronounced 
loveliness. From a slip of a girl she was developing into 
superb womanhood. 

As a natural consequence of her splendid condition^ she 
was always in good spirits. As she went about she sang^ 
sometimes in an under-tone^ but often with full and glorious 
tone; and her mother^ who mostly kept to the hut^ or mooned 
about the. beach^ listened to her with a kind of dull wonder. 

" You seem happv, Stella/^ she remarked, one day> as the 
hut rang with the girVs voice. 

Stella stopped her song, and paused in the act of washing a 
plate. 

" Happy, mother; yes,'* she admitted. " I am so well, 
and — Oh! I don't Imow what it is; perhaps I have no time 
to be unhappy.'' 
, ** And yet we are cast on this desert island!" said the 
mother, fretfully. 

" Not a desert island, mother," Stella corrected her, not 
for the first time. ** Think what a lovely place it is, and 
how much it provides for us! Why, we seem to have every- 
thing we want!" 

The woman looked at her impatiently. 

" You forget that we are out of the world; that you are 
growing up wild like — like a savage! Your face and hands 
are brown, and — and — " 

Stella held out her hands, and eyed them laughingly. 

" They are brown, mother, and my arms, too; but see how 
strong they are!" she said, soothingly. ** Oh! it's good to 
be well and strong, and to be able to do things." 

*' Some day we may escape from this horrible place," said 
Mrs. Mordaunt, ** ana then you will be ashamed of this life — 
ashamed to mix with your own kind." 

Stella looked through the open door-way at the exquisite 
view bathed in a sunlight which made the air tingle delicious- 
ly, and she sighed; but whether at the prospect of escape or 
not, who shall say? 

But she did not take up her song again, and her mother's 
words haunted her; so that afternoon when she met Bath, she 
said: 

" Do vessels ever pass here. Hath?" 

He started slightly, for he had been looking at her in a 
kind of brown study. He, too, had noticed the change in 
her, and sometimes he would lean on his rifb^ <^y ^i^-^ ^2^!^ 
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swings of his hoe or fishing-rod, and gaze at her in a dreamy 

way. 

" No/' he said. " Why?'' 

She hesitated a moment, as she went on with the net she 
was knitting. 
J *' If — if one came and saw us, it would take us away," she 
* said. 

He was cutting some stakes for the net, and he paused^ 
knife in hand. 

" Do you want to go?" he asked, very quietly. 

She bent lower over the net. 

" My mother," she said; ** she — she is always longing to 
go. It is natural." 

He made a movement of impatience. 

" Yes; but you?" 

"I don't know," she replied, half doubtfullv, and in a 
still lower voice. " I have got resigned. The isle is so beau- 
tiful — and I am so well — " she faltered. **But if a veissel 
saw us, we could all go, Bath." 

He shook his head. 

** No; I should not leave the island," he said. 

She glanced up at him with a startled expression in her 
eyes, but said notning. 

" If you want to look for a vessel, you should go to the 
north point," he said, after a silence. " There would be 
more cnance of sighting one from there." 
• " Will you come and show me this afternoon?" she asked, 
almost inaudibly. 

He nodded. 

" Yes," he said, curtly. " We will go when I have finish- 
ed these stakes." 

She did not thank him; and presently, when he threw down 
the last stake, and, closing his Jmife, said, " I'm ready," she 
looked up with innocent enquiry in her eyes. 

" What for? Oh I yes, we'll go — ^if you like," she respond- 
ed, indifferently. 

He got his gun, and they started. Both were unusually 
silent for a time, Eath walking with his eyes downcast, in- 
stead of on the look-out for something to shoot, as they gen- 
erally were. But presently Stella began to sing in a low 
voice; but her singing, which usually made him so happy, 
only increased the strange sadness which made his heart 
heavy. Insensiblv he had grown accustomed to the constant 
eompanionship oi this boy-girl whom Providence had cast 
upon his care, and the prospect of losing her filled him with 
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vague dismay. And yet he had been content enough until 
she came. Why was it? 

They always walked quickly, and soon they came through 
the woods and approached the coast-line. As they went along 
the edge of the cliff, Stella paused and looked down. 

" How lovely those are, Kathl'^ she said, pointing to some 
blue flowers which grew on the precipitous sides of the cliff. 

Her love for flowers was always a source of wonder to him, 
and he often gathered a bunch for her in his wanderings. 

** There are more and larger ones farther on," he said. 

'^^ And look — oh! look at those lovely kind of lilies down 
there!" she exclaimed, nodding down at the valley beneath 
them. " I must go and get them. Wait for me, Kath; I'll 
not be long." 

Most girls would have considered the distance a pretty con- 
siderable one, but to Stella it was as nothing; and she half 
ran, half walked down the hill, and in a few minutes had 
gathered a bunch of the white lilies. Then she looked up for 
the easiest way of ascending, and began to climb up again. 
There was a kind of path through the bracken, and she was 
following this when suddenly she saw an object lying in her 
way which caused her to stop and stare with amazement; for 
it was a pick such as miners use. It was rusty, its handle 
was broken and worm-eaten, and it was half hidden by the 
bracken which had grown up round it. She took it up, then 
dropped it, as if smitten by a vague dread, and hurried on to 
tell Kath; but she had not gone a dozen steps before she saw 
something that changed the vague dread to a very actual one. 

Not a dozen yards from the rusty and mouldering pick lay 
a human skeleton. 
, She did not shriek, but she stood for a moment as if 
chained to the spot, her face white, her eyes starting. Then 
the spell of horror relaxed, and crying, " Bath! Kath!" she 
bounded away and up the hill. 

Breathless with fear, she reached the top, and, shaking in 
• every limb, looked round for Kath; but he was nowhere to be 
seen. She ran along, calling to him as one calls for protec- 
tion from a nameless horror. But there came no answer; and 
suddenly, exhausted by her emotion, she flung herself on the 
ground and covered her eyes with her hands, as if to shut out 
the sight that haunted her. She lav like this for a moment 
or so, then Kath's absence smote on her consciousness. 

She rose and ran again, still calling, and presently found 
the Winchester lying on the edge of the cliff. She went 
down on her hands and knees and peered over\ axvd.^^S&^ 
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did BO there rose from her lips a cry which would have pierced 
a heart of flint — a cry of terror keener and more intense than 
that which the sight of the skeleton had evoked — a cry of in- 
finite horror and bereavement. 

For, lying on the beach below, his arms stretched oat^ his 
upturned face white and death-like, was Bath. 



CHAPTER X. 

Stella remained motionless for a moment or two, clutch" 
ing the grass that grew on the edge of the cliff, and gazing 
down, with white and horror-stricken face, at the figure 
stretched out on the beach beneath. 

The air was so fine and clear that, great as the distance 
was, she could see his face distinctly, and her heart stood still; 
for his face was like that of a dead man, and he lay without 
life or motion. She was paralysed with terror and grief for a 
while, then she leant still further, and perilously, over the 
edge, to see whether she could get down. 

There was a narrow ledge running slantingly some distance 
down the steep side; but she knew that she would not be able 
to keep her footing on it for a single minute; the only way of 
reaching him was to go down to the valley, and she set off 
running as even she had never run before. It seemed to her 
ages before she got to the sea level and the opening on to the 
beach, and having^ gained that, she had, of course, to get back 
to the spot on wmch Bath had fallen. The part of the beach 
she first traversed was broken by boulders and large pebbles; 
but she sprang from one to the other almost unconsciously, 
and at the imminent peril of her neck, and presently, panting 
and breathless, was kneeling beside Bath. 

*^ Bath! Bath!^^ she called to him, not loudly, but in an 
agony which almost choked her. She drew his head against 
her heaving bosom, and fearfully, tremblingly, felt for his 
heart. At first she could detect no pulsation, and a cry broke 
from her — ^the woman's cry when something more precious 
than her own life has been torn from her. But presently the 
change of position sent the blood back to his heart, and she 
felt it flutter under her hand, and the cry of bereavement 
gave place to one of almost delirious joy. She lowered him 
gently and ran at racing speed to one of the pools in the rocks, 
and dipping her handkerchief into the water, tore back, took 
his head on its palpitating pillow again, and bathed his fore- 
head, her great eyes devouring his face with anxiety and eager- 
ness^ her quivering lips murmuring anxiously; 
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" Oh, Eath! Eath! Don't die, Eath! don't die!" 

She wet the handkerchief thrice, and after a time her efforts 
were rewarded; his heart gave a kind of bound, he moved 
slowly, painfully, as if he were being drawn back to life re- 
luctantly, and opened his eyes. 

She drew him closer to her, and in gratitude for his good- 
ness in coming back to her, put her lips to his forehead. It 
was well for her that he was still unconscious. 

But presently he came to, and, with a sigh, opened his lips. 

** How did you come down?'' was his first faltering ques- 
tion. 

" Oh, Eath! Eath!" she panted, " how did it happen? 
I — I thought you were killed! How did you fall over? You 
who can walk on a couple of inches of rock without swerving. 
Tell me!" 

** How did you come down — ^not down the cliff?" he asked, 
almost sternly. " It was dangerous — ^foolish!" 

At that moment of excitement and joy and relief, she did 
not notice that his first thought on recoveriDg had been of 
her; but it came upon her afterwards, 

" No, no; I came round. But, Eath, how did you fall? 
And are you very much hurt?" anxiously. 

" I don't know; I don't think so. I'm glad you didn't try 
and climb down; it's very steep," he said, gravely. "I 
don't know whether I've broken any of my bones. I'll stand 
up and see." 

** No, no; rest for a moment or two." Unconsciously she 
drew him still closer. " I'm — I'm afraid to let you see, in 
case you are hurt! And there's no doctor, no one but me, 
and I'm such a helpless, ignorant girl—i mean boy!" 

He looked up at her strangely, curiously, even in this mo- 
ment of weakness. 

" Why are you so distressed?" he asked. 

Stella gazed at him as if perplexed by the question. 

" I — I thought you were de^ — " 

" All men must die some time," he said, with unconscious 
philosophy. 

— ^* And now that you're alive, I don't know that you 
haven't broken a leg or an arm. And what shall I do if you 
have? Isn't it enough to — to upset me?" she added, glad at 
having found a reason. 

He rose and stretched himself slowly, and she watched him 
in breathless suspense. 

" I've broken nothing, I think," he said. " But I feel 
fdJS and— giddy. I must have fallen on thQ b^at <^1 \s!c^^i^'«^ 
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and stunned myself. I remember my father falling from a 
rock and fainting. Yes, that was it.'' 

She began to breathe again, and was about to utter her 
satisfaction, when her eye fell upon a bunch of blue flowers 
upon which he had been lying. They were smashed flat, of 
course. She covered them with her hand with the quick yet 
stealthy motion of which onlj a woman is capable. 

^^ I am so glad! But sit down again and rest Lean 
against that rock." 

Kath obeyed iipluctantly. 

" I'm all right," he remarked, " or I shall be when this 
giddiness goes off. Funny! but all the sea is nuxed with the 
sky, and that rock there is going round." 

She saturated her handkerchief again, and kneeling beside 
him, bathed his forehead. 

** That's good," he said, gravely. " It's lucky I wasn't 
alone, isn't it?" 

Stella shuddered. 

" You would have been there untU the tide — Oh, don't 
let us think of it! Promise me, Eath, that you will never, 



never — " 



" Go out without you," he said, with a smile. " That 
would be ridiculous, wouldn't it?" 

" Well, you can promsie never, never to walk on the edge 
of the cliff again. I suppose you got giddy suddenly and fell 
over?" 

He stared at her with mingled amusement and surprise. 

** What?" he said, scornfully. " Got giddy — fell over — 
what nonsense! No; I was climbing down the cliff after some 
of those blue flowers you admired-^you will remember I told 
you they grew bigger here — and I'd just got them and was 
coming up again, when a bit of the ledge gave way, my foot 
slipped, and I just remember catching in that old bush up 
there." | 

He pointed half-way up the cliff, and Stella raised her eyes ^ 
to the spot and shudder^ 

" How wicked and foolish of you to attempt it, and all for 
a few stupid flowers," she said, with anger and rebuke in her 
voice, but the god of love knows what emotion in her virgin 
heart. 

*^ Why not?" he asked, calmly, ** you wanted them, and I 
could have got them easily enough if the ledge hadn't given 
way. But I did get them! I remember hanging on to 
them as I fell. Where are they?" 

^e looked round about the spot where he had fallen, bat 
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he could not see them; which was not surprising, seeing that 
Stella had slipped them under her shirt, and that they were 
at that moment lying on her heart. 

" Oh, never mind,'' she said, impatiently and indifferently. 
** What does it matter? I don't want them." 

" Why, you said you did," he remarked, as if rather dis- 
gusted by this instance of woman's inconsistency and caprice.^ 

** Well, I don't want them now, at any rate," she said,! 
with her chin in the air, and her hand press^ softly against 
the flowers. ' 

" Oh, all right," he said, indifferently. " But if you did, 
I could climb up there for some more. I shouldn't slip on 
the same ledge — " 

She interrupted him, with a flash of her eyes: 

** You must be mad, or think I am! What ! Go up there 
again, and after a few miserable flowers that no one cares a 
button about! Really — " 

** Oh, very well, very well," he broke in, knowing by ex- 
perience that prompt acquiescence was the only way to stop 
her. " But this is the point you could see a vessel from if it 
happeaed to pass the island. You might come up here every 
day, any number of hours a day, and look out." 

** Oh, it doesn't matter," she said. " It would be a great 
waste of time. Besides, you say it's very unlikely a vessel 
would pass. Do you feel giddy?" 

He sighed again over this fresh instance of her inconsist- 
ency. 

"I'm all right. You were all anxiety to see a vessel this 
morning," he continued. 

" Was I? Well, I don't happen to be now," she retorted, 
snappishly. " This morning's one thing, this afternoon's an- 
other — What's that running down your neck?"- she brok« 
off to ask anxiously. 

He put his hand up. 

" Blood, I suppose." 

" Oh!" She drew a long breath. " Let me bathe it for 
you." 

But he rose resolutely. 

" No, no; don't bother," he said, gravely. " There's quite 
enough time been wasted. I want to get some trout; and I'll 
have a swim and wash it off that way." 

" You'll do no such thing," she said, sharply. " You'll 
just ^o straight home and lie down and sleep till to-morrow 
morning. Swim, indeed! After such a fall aa tlva,^V' 

She glanced up at the cliff, and aWSi'^fiTO^* 
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He regarded her with the grave and tolerating smile of the 
strong man. 

"Anyone would think I was a woman,'* he remarked. 
" Come! Strange where those flowers have gone!" 

" It's my belief you didn't get them at all," she said, with 
a calm and appalling mendacity. " You must have — ^have 
dreamt it." 

He stared at her for a minute, then walked on. She walked 
close beside him, glancing up at him anxiously out of the 
comers of her lovely eyes, and ready to catch him if he showed 
any signs of falling; but Eath strode on as if a tumble on the 
back of his head were of no consequence; and presently it was 
she who gave signs of weakness. The reaction from the stress 
and strain of her terror and grief set in, as it always does 
sooner or later with women. She grew pale, her breath came 
painfully; she lagged behind, toiling over the boulders and 
pebbles of the beach laboriously, and as they came within 
sight of the landing-place, she sank down on a rock, and sat 
with her hands tightly clasped. 

Bath, missing the sound of her following footsteps, stopped 
and looked back. 

" Come on," he said. " You've got to milk the cow to- 
night I want to get the trout." 

»he tried to look as if nothing were the matter, and to 
speak as usual as she replied: 

" I'll come presently. You go on." 

But a catch and falter in her voice caught his attention, 
and he came back to her and stood over her. 

" What's the mattet?" he asked, with surprise. 

" Nothing," she retorted, sharply. " What should there 
be? I'm tired, that's all." 

As she spoke, her eyes filled with tears, and her bosom 
heaved. 

"Is that all?" he said, calmly. "Yes, you look pale.' 
I'll carry you—" 

She rose and looked at him indignantly. 

" Indeed you will not," she said; and the colour rushed to 
her face. 

He eyed her with increased astonishment. 

" Why not?" he demanded in a matter-of-fact tone. 

" I don't want you to. I hate being carried; and I can 
walk quite well. Besides, I'm too heavy — " 

To prove that she was capable of walking, she went on in 
front of him; but suddenly she stopped and staggered. 

Bath put his arms round her and lifted her as if i^e wei^ a 
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bnndle of feathers^ and her head sank on his shoulder, her ' 
face very close to has, and her eyes closed. '^,.':^- 

But her resignation was only for a moment; the next she 
struggled faintly. 

** Put me down, please!*' she commanded^ peremptorily. 

*^ Keep still!" he said, rather sternly. " xou can't walk, 
and it's no trouble, or very little, carrying you — ^you're as 
light as a bundle of reeds — and we've w^tea quite enough 
time already. You said you wanted to be a boy. Well, I 
don't think a boy would behave as you've behaved to-day. A 
boy knows his own mind — at least I did when I was a boy — 
but you don't seem to know yours. First you wanted the 
flowers," he went on sternly, " and then you didn't; and this 
morning you were all for seeing the place where you might 
sight a vessel, and now you don't seem to care a pin about it. 
Keep still, or I'U put you down!" he wound up, abruptly 
and naif angrily. 

With a sigh she ceased to struggle, and let her head fall 
back to its place on his shoulder, and her eyes closed; but 
presently he said, with disgust: 

" And now you're crying! What on earth for? Who ever 
heard of a boy crying?" 

« I'm — I'm not crying. How dare you!" she sobbed. 
" I'm laughing — ^laughinff at the ridiculous figure you must 
look, carrying a great girl— boy — ^like me! Put me down be- 
fore we get in sight of the hut, and my mother sees me. Ah, 
Bath!" with a deep and tender, a softly imploring note in 
her voice, " put me down now!" 

He shrugged his shoulders and set hef down. 

** You^d better go and sleep, I think," he said, with toler- 
ant contempt. "There, I'll milk the cow." 

With droopinff head, averting her tear-wet face from him, 
she left him and went up to the hut. Her mother was seated 
by the table, her head resting on her hand, and she looked up 
uneasilv. 

" Where have you been, Stella? I've been thinking we 
cannot remain here, making no attempt to escape. If we 
were alone it would be bad enough; but with this mad fellow 
— this half-savage boy, or man, whichever he may be—" 

Stella grew crimson and her eyes flashed. 
Mother!" she said, half inarticulate with indignation. 

He saved our lives, he has fed us, cared for us, is willing to 
risk his own life to — to gratify the least whim; and you call 
him mad, half savage! Oh!" 
' Then idie broke into a laugh that soxxIideflLVxl^iyBl^\i»ilS.^»s^ 
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age, and her hand went to her bosom where the blue flowers 
lay hidden. 

Her mother eyed her with cold displeasure. 

" What is the matter? Why do you speak to me in that 
fashion, Stella?'' 

The girl battled with her tears, and, rising, went to the 
woman and knelt beside her. 

" Forgive me, mother! I — I didn't know what I was say- 
ing. We have been for a long walk, and I think I am tired. 
I will go and lie down. No, I'll get you some tea. You 
have been waiting all this time. Poor mother!" and with a 
kiss she rose and began to get the tea, tried even to sing while 
she was doing so; but her voice was weak, and faltered so 
often that presentlv she gave up the attempt, and grew very 
silent and thoughtful. 

Bath milked the cow, then went trout fishing; got a fine 
basket, had a swim. In fact, carried out his programme in 
its entirety; then went home to the hollow tree. And, per- 
haps for the first time in his life, he felt thoroughly tired; in- 
deed, he fell into a deep sleep the moment his head touched 
the pillow; so deep a sleep that he did not hear a footfall in 
the bush outside, which was well for Stella, as he would prob- 
ably have fired in the direction of the sound without going 
through the form of a challenge. 

Threading her way through the firs as noiselessly as possi- 
ble, she stole nearer and nearer the spot where Eath lay. She 
had tried to sleep, but the vision of the motionless figure 
lying at the bottom of the cliff haunted her. Eath's acciaent 
had so completeiv absorbed her mind and heart as to drive 
out, for the time being, even the recollection of the grim dis- 
covery she had made on the hill; and she was tortured by the 
dread lest he should be ill, so tortured as to render inaction, 
much less sleep, impossible. She felt that she must ascertain 
whether or not he was uninjured. She would go to the hol- 
low tree and call to him. If he answered her, she would 
know that he was all right, and would run back to the hut, 
and, released of the dread, be at peace. 

As she came within a few feet of the tree, she called to him 
softly: "Eath!" and waited. No response came, and her 
heart beat thickly; for she knew that, as a rule, the slightest 
sound roused him. She called again; then her fear growing 
at his silence, she stole to the opening. 

A crescent moon was shining, and its light fell on his out- 
stretched form. So still, so calia was ms face, that for a 
moment her heart was smitten with drea|; she stole nearer 
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and bent oyer him. He was sleeping as soundly as an inf ant, 
his breath coming regularly and easily; and a smile of relief^ 
of joy, flitted for a moment over her face. She bent over 
until her lips almost touched his; then with a start, a sudden 
thrill of shame, she rose, and with one glance over her shoul- 
der — a tender, lingering glance — she fled noiselessly. 

Although Bath, notwithstanding his fall and faint, slept so 
soundly, Stella was awake nearly all the night, and if she fell 
asleep, it was to dream of the skeleton she had seen on the 
hill, or of Eath lying stretched out, as if dead, on the beach; 
and once she moved and called upon him in accents of agony 
and despair. 

And then again she dreamt that she was lying in his arms, 
as she had been when he carried her, his face so near to her 
that she could feel his breath upon her cheek; and at this 
dream her lips parted with a sigh of content and peace. 

But lo! in the morning she was aJl the tom-boy again, and 
no one would have recognised in her the girl who had crept 
through the wood and watched over her sleeping friend. 

He had overslept himself, and she taunted him with it in 
the morning in the charming little way women have when 
they want to hide their feelings. 

" Talk of wasting time!" she remarked. " Vyb been 
waiting for hours for the milk. There will be no pudding to- 
day, that^s one thing! And I thought you were going after 
some wood pigeons?'' 

** So I was, and am,'' he said, almost meekly. " Yes, I 
did oversleep myself for the first time in my life. I am sorry; 
there's so much to do. The winter will be here presently, 
and I want to get together the supplies. Have you got over 
your fright?" 

" Wlmt fright?" she demanded, looking at him sharply. 

He was rather taken aback by this cool rebuff. 

" Why, I fancied that you were rather frightened when I 
tumbled down the cliff yesterdajr," he said. 

" Oh, then?" she responded, indifferently. " Yes, I fancy 
I was a little; but I had a fright before then." 

" A bear who was as much alarmed as you were?" he said, 
with a smile. 

** Oh, no, it wasn't!" she retorted. " I've a great mind 
not to tell you. It was something I saw when I was coming 
up the hill after I'd got the lilies. No, I won't tell you what 
it was; I'll show it t,o you." 

'^ I'd better ta^e my gun and shoot it^ or it will frighten 
you again^" he said. 
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" It won't care for your gun, Eath/' she said, gravely. 

When they had got through the necessary work of the 
mormng, they set out, and Stella was unusually quiet; so 
quiet — ^for ^nerally she talked all the time — that Kath, as he 
strode beside her with his gun over his shoulder, glanced at 
her curiously and thoughtf tdly. 

They maae their wav along the valley, and as they were 
ascending the hill by tne kind of narrow path or clearing, 
Stella stopped and laid her hand on his arm. 

" Be prepared, Eath,*' she said, rather solemnly. 

" I always am," he replied, shifting his gun over his arm. 

She shook her head, and her face grew pale as they reached 
the pick. 

" That /" he said, with grave surprise and good-tempered 
scorn. " That is only a pick-axel But how did it come 
here?'* he added, quickly. " See, the handle's rotten, just a 
mass of dry rot; but the iron pick is all right, and will be 
useful. I wanted one badly. How did it come here?'* 

** I'll show you, Eath," she said in a low voice; and she 
led him to the skeleton, but drew back behind him as she 
pointed to it. 

He started, and leaning on his gun, gazed at it in silence 
for a moment. 

" It's a man," he said. '* Poor fellow!" 

" How did it come here — who was it, and what was he 
doing? . And why did he die out here in the open, Eath?" 

He shook his head. 

'^ Who knows? He must have been here and died a long 
time ago. I never knew that anyone had been here *bef ore 
us. A bear may have come upon him suddenly, or he fell 
sick, or a snake may have bitten him. Who can tell?" 

** But what was he doing here with that pick-axe, Eath? 
Oh, I know! Coal!" 

Eath smiled at the idea. 

" Why should anyone dig for coal when he has all this 
wood to use?" and he swept his hand towards the thick pine 
woods. " No, it wasn*t coal. I must dig a grave and bury 
him, poor fellow. Stella!" 

" Well?" she asked. 

He was silent a moment; then he said, quietly: 

^^ That is how I should have died and — and been, if you had 
not come; how I shall die, with no one to bury me, when 
you go." 

She shuddered, and her lips quivered. 
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** Don't, Eath! What are you looking for? Let us go. I 
don't like this place/' 

" Wait a moment," he said. He went up higher and 
began to push the undergrowth aside with his leet, and pres- 
ently he found a place where the bush was thinner, as if it 
had started growth at a much later period than the rest, and 
here the ground had been broken. " It was here he was 
working. I wonder if this was what he was digging for?'* 
he said, picking up a rough piece of rock. " It°s an odd- 
looking stone, isn't it? See how the yellow in it sparkles in 
the sun, Stella?" 

Stella, who had kept quite close to him, took the stone in 
her hands and examined it, then she uttered a low cry of 
amazement and awe. 

" Eath! don't you know what it is?" she whispered. It^s 
gold /" 

He glanced at it, and then at her suddenly pale face. 

" Is it?" he said, calmly. " Yes, I suppose it is." 

Stella's heart beat fast, and her eyes seemed fascinated by 
the piece of dully shining rock. Toung as she was she was 
not too young to appreciate something oi the tremendous im- 
portance of this discovery. 

" Yes, it's gold; I'm certain of it!" she said. ** See how 
soft this yellow stuff is. It's gold, gold, Bath! And, oh! see 
if there is any more of it." 

He stirred the ground with his feet and picked up several 
nuggets of pure metal; then he went and got the pick, cleared 
some of the bush away, and dragged down the soil of the hill 
above the loose stones. It clattered down, breaking the 
silence in which the dead man had lain for so many years, 
and as Bath worked the gold shone amidst the rubble and 
sand. 

Stella fell on her knees and collected some of the larger 
lumps and put them in her handkerchief. 

" les, it's gold," she said in a whisper, and looking round 
as if she feared someone would hear them; but there was 
only the dead man behind them, and he had been long past 
hearing or caring for this discovery of his discovery. " There 
must be a fortune here — a fortune ! Think of it, Bath! Is 
—is there any more, do you think?" 

" Oh, yes," he answered, as calmly as before. " This is 
the bed of one of the streams that run down the hill; but the 
water got diverted by that big boulder up there falling in its 
path-~do you see? 1 should say that there is gold where the 
/stream ran, perhaps all over this hill." 
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** Oh, Bath! it's — it's like a dream! I've read about find- 
ing gold and gold-digging, but I never thought that I — Oh! 
look there — under the heap of stones you have brought down! 
There is a monster — a nugget they call it!" 

He turned it over with his foot carelessly. 

" You seem very delighted," he remarked, in his grave 
fashion. " What is the good of it?" 

She stared up at him, her eyes shining with her pleasure in 
their mutual discovery, with that delight in gold which even 
an innocent girl must feel. 

" What is the good of it!" she laughed. " Why, Bath, 
gold is money; and with money you can buy — oh, what can't 
you buy?" What, indeed, Stella? *' You can buy anything! 
Why, half, a quarter of this would make us rich; and if there 
is more of it— as much as you think — ^we should be million- 
aires; we should have more money than we could count or 
spend!" 

He shrugged his shoulders, still unimpressed. 

" Gold is of no use here," he said. ** You can not spend 
it. All the heap you have gathered, all that you could dig 
from the hill-side, would not be so useful as this pick." 

*' But you could exchange it with the Indians for anything 
you wanted. That would be the same as spending it. Don't 
you see?" she said, shrewdly. 

" Yes; I suppose you could," he admitted. ** Well, I'll 
take some of it, and try when next they come." 

"No, no!" she said, quickly. "You mustn't do that, 
Bath; for then they'd know you'd found it, and the white 
men in the towns the Indians visit would know, and they 
wotdd be sure to come here in search of it — come here in 
thousands! Oh! you don't know how mad people are to get 
gold! There is nothing they will not do for it.'^ 

" Beally?" 

"Yes, yes! I've read in books how a place that was as 
solitary arid unknown as this is has in a few days been cov- 
ered by men like — ^like ants." 

He frowned, and looked impressed at lasL 

" Let us hide it," he said, gravely. " This island is mine 
— rours, and I should not like S) have it overrun with men, as 
you say. Indeed, I don't want anyone else but ourselves." 

He began to collect the pieces of quartz, and to cover with 
bracken and bush the spot ne had cleared with the pick. 

Stella had sunk on to a rock, and sat with her chin in her 
hands, her nuggets lying in her handkerchief on her lap. 
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Her brows were di^awa straight, and met. She looked the 
personification of meditation. 

** Eath, I suppose someone else besides ourselves knows of 
this — this gold?" she said in .a whisper. 

He considered for a moment or two. 

" If what you say is true — that men will flock where the 
gold is — then who can know of it?'^ he said; " or they would 
be here, digging for it. The man whose bones are there must 
have been alone. Oh, yes! I see what happened! He was 
living here alone, just as my father and I were, or he came 
here from one of the towns — ^f rom Victoria, perhaps — hunt- 
ing or fishing, and when he found the gold he remained, and 
the winter came upon him suddenly, and he was short of food 
and hadn't any proper clothing. He was too much afraid of 
other men coming to disturb mm and share the gold, and so 
he perished of cold and hunger, and died here at his work. 
Men must be fond of this stuff to die for it!'' he wound up, 
with scornful wonder. 

Stella looked up. 

*' Men die for it every day; they will steal for it, commit 
any crime — even murder, Rath. If you have not money — 
gold — ^in England — and in the rest of the world, the towns 
and cities, you know, where people are — ^you are poor. And 
poverty is dreadful. I know. My mother and 1 were poor; 
and we were afraid of being poorer. It is wicked to be poor 
in England, and everybody avoids you as if — as if you were 
sick with an infectious disease. But if you are rich, every- 
body is fflad and pleased and thinks much of you; for, don't 
you seer you have so much to give them! You live in a 
great house with plenty of servants, and you can give your 
friends good dinners, and have them stay with you; and you 
have horses and carriages for them to ride and drive in. Oh! 
it is hard to explain to you, who have never been anywhere, 
never seen anytning!'' 

" Yes, it must be,'' he assented, quietly; ** but I think I 
understand. Well, the gold is yours.'' 

** Mine? Not mine, but yours, Eath!" she said, reproach- 
fully. 

'* No," he said; " you found it, not I. Besides, it is of no 
use to me. I can't barter it with the Indians, for I don't 
want any other men here; and I can't make anything useful 
out of it. No; it is yours; and when a ship comes, and you 
go away, you can take the gold vrith you — there is a great 

Quantity of it; and there must be that which the man got hid- 
en away somewhere near. And when you get back to Eix^ 
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land you will have enough to buy great houses and to keep 
horses and carriages, and you will be happy/' 

She had kept her eyes on his face while he spoke, looking 
straight before him with a slight frown, as if he were trying 
to picture her under the conditions he now described, and, as 
she listened, her face grew pale and her eyes fell. Then when 
he had finished, she rose and took her handkerchief by two 
comers and let the gold tumble out.*' 

" You'll lose some of it if you don't take care," he said> 
stoopmg to recover the precious nuggets. 

" xou needn't trouble," she said, coolly; " I don't 
want it." 

He stared up at her. 

** Don't want it? And just now you said — " 

" Oh! never mind what I said. It doesn't matter. I've 
changed my mind. Can't we get down without passing 
that f" She shuddered as she glanced towards the ^eleton. 

** Yes, there's a place." He pointed it out to her. " I'll 
dig a grave and bury the poor feuow." 

She went down the hill, and presently he followed and over- 
took her. She was seated on a boulder, her head resting on 
her hand, her lovely eyes fixed dreamily on vacancy. 

" Have you?" she asked in a whisper. 

** Yes," he replied, solemnly; ** and I've hid the gold. I 
dug a hole twenty paces — " 

" I don't want to know, thanks! I don't care in the least 
where you put it," she interrupted him; and she jumped up 
and marched on in front, with her chin tilted and her long 
lashes covering her glorious eyes; and Eath, with the density 
of his sex, and ignorant of woman, wondered, as he followed, 
what he had said or done to offend her. 



CHAPTEE XL 

To be absolutely penniless — a fifth-rate actor " out of a 
shop " one day, and a peer of the United Kingdom with un- 
told wealth the next! 

Little wonder that Ealph Percival was almost beside him- 
self with joy. It was so great a change that he could scarcely 
realise it, though he had had some days of suspense in whicn 
to prepare himself. 

But all things considered, he behaved very well; much bet- 
ter, indeed, that Mr. Bulpit had expected. 

" I expect he will lose his head and make a fool of him- 
self," he had remarked, grimly, to Mr. Greyfold. " He will 
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want a regular flare-up, and a large party to see him enter 
Eatton/' 

** A brass band and flags, and arches with * Welcome to 
Your Ancestral Home/ '* said Greyfold, with a grin. ^* I'd 
better get something of the kind prepared. '* 

But it appeared that this was exactly what the youn^ man 
who had suddenly succeeded to an historic peerage did not 
want. 

" I don't like a fuss,'' he said to Mr. Buljrit, glancing out 
of the corners of his eyes as if he were watching the effect of 
his words upon the old lawyer. " I don't want to march into 
my property as if — as if I were a circus entering a town. I'd 
rather take possession quietly; just as any other gentleman — 
nobleman — ^would do, who'd come into his own. I expect the 
newspapers are kicking up enough fuss as it is, aren't they?" 

" No; I think not," said Mr. Bulpit, who was greatly sur- 
prised by this young man's wish to avoid a ** fliare-up." ** Of 
course, there have been paragraphs and accounts, but nothing 
very obtrusive." 

Lord Eatton drew a sigh of relief* 

" As I said the other day, it isn't pleasant to have every 
one reminded that I was once down on my luck," he said. 
" In fact, I want to forget it myself — ^if I can; and if I went 
in for any fuss now, it would only remind people of what I 
was, and make them laugh." 

" Mr. Greyfold was contemplating a band and some * Wel- 
come ' arches," said Mr. Bulpit; and he was still more sur- 
prised by the angry flush wmch rose to the new earl's face, 
and the sharp way ^th which he broke in with : 

** No, no; d — n itl I won't have it! I don't want every 
newspaper in the kingdom — I mean, I think it's better form 
to get tnings over qmetly." 

Mr. Bulpit nodded. 
I quite understand.'^ 

Do you!" thought the earl, as he shot a quick sidelong 
glance at the dry little lawyer. 

** And I'll stop Greyfold. But I think you'd better have 
some of the tenants; give them a dinner m a marq^uee, and 
that sort of thing; they will expect it. And, if I might sug- 
gest it, you could ask a few friends — I mean neighbours, they 
will be your friends presently — ^to dine with you on the occa- 
sion of your entering into possession." 

Lord Eatton thought for a moment. 

" Very well," he said. ** You can give the tenants and 
people a feed on the lawn — ^if it's the regular things axidctJc^^ 
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are lookinff for it — and I'd like to ask Lord Hatherley and— 
and Lady Mary to dinner/' 

** No one else?" asked Mr. Bulpit. 

"No, no; not this time!" said his lordship, quickly. 
** When I get used — when I know more people-— j^u see, I've 
met Lord Hatherley already." 

Mr. Bulpit nodded. He was rather favourably impressed 
by this exhibition of shyness on the part of the new earl. A 
day was fixed for the dinner, and Lord Eatton wrote the in- 
vitation, dating it from the Bull, where he was still staying, 
while the Hall was being got ready for him. 

Lord Hatherley receiv^ the letter at breakfast time, and 
tossed it across to Lady Mary. 

" There's an invitation for you, my dear," he said, 
*' Really, it's rather nice of him to ask us." 

" Shall we go?" she asked, with her eyes still fixed on the 
note. 

" Yes; why not?" he asked, with some surprise. " He is 
— or will be, on the 20th — our nearest neighbour, you know; 
and it would be awkward to refuse. Besides," he aaded, with 
an apologetic laugh, " I am devoured by curiosity to see how 
he will behave — ^get on. It is such an extraordinary position 
— such a change of life and prospects for the young man. It 
will be like reading a very mteresting noveL What are you 
staring at that note for, my dear?" he broke off. 

Lady Mary looked up with rather a startled air; then she 
laughed. 

" I was looking at the handwriting and the phrasing of the 
letter," she said, throwing it back to him; there were no 
servants in the room. "It is a peculiar handwriting — ^the 
kind from which persons who profess to read character from 
handwriting, would, I should imagine, deduce all sorts of 
strange traits. And he has spelt one or two words wrongly." 

" I don't think it's a bad note, considering his antecedents 
— or what I imagine them to have been," said her father. 
" Please let us go, Mary!" 

She laughed as she looked at him with the loving tolerance 
of an only and much-petted child. 

" You are as curious and interested as a woman, father," 
she said; " indeed, much more curious than one I could name. 
But we will go, by all means." 

So Lord Hatherley wrote an acceptance; a pleasant little 
note, saying that he and Lady Mary would be d!elighted to be 
present at Lord Batton's induction to hi? home; and the new 
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earl read and re-read this nofce as if it were something pre- 
cious. 

On the day fixed, the road from Market Eatton was in quite 
a lively condition; for, in addition to the tenants and labour- 
ers on the estate, Mr. Bulpit had induced the earl to invite 
some of the principal traaes-people. A huge marquee had 
been erected on one of the lawns, and, despite his lordship's 
objection to any fuss, there was a brass band and some flags. 

The earl drove over from the town in the afternoon, just in 
time to dress for dinner, and was received by Mr. Bulpit and 
Mr. Greyf old, and by the servants, drawn up in a double 
line, in the usual fashion. He was exceedingly pale, and the 
twist of the under-lip was very noticeable as he entered the 
hall, and, in reply to Mr. Bnlpit's '* Welcome, my lord!'^ he 
said, rather huskily: 

** Thank you, thank you all very much!*' Then, followed 
by his valet—engaged by Mr. Bulpit — ^he went up to his own 
rooms. 

Half-way up the great stairs he paused and looked round 
the hall. With its size, its famous pictures, its figures in 
armour, stained glass, and ebony cabinets, it impressed him 
more than anything he had yet seen of his house; and Par- 
kins, the valet, heard his master draw a long breath. 

The dinner hour was eight, and Lord Hatherley and Mary 
arrived punctually, and were met in the hall by the new earl. 
That he was nervous was evident by his pallor and the twitch 
of his lips; but the man had been an actor, and after a few 
minutes on any stage, an actor, if he is worth his salt, loses 
his nervousness and finds his feet. And Lord Hatherley and 
Lady Mary did all they could to put him at his ease. Mr. 
Bulpit, who dined with them, was surprised at the speed with 
which the young man recovered his self-possession, and at the 
ease with which he played his part as host. It is true that, 
every now and then, sometimes in the middle of a sentence, 
the earl would pause, and, lowering his lids, glance round 
with a furtive and rather suspicious expression; but as the 
meal proceeded, this curious expression grew less frequent, 
and he seemed to gain confidence. 

They were in the middle of the dessert, and the earl was 
talking, describing one of the lake districts ^o Lady Mary — he 
had gone there with a strolling company — when a cheer rose 
from outside and startled them. 

** They want a speech,^' said Mr. Bulpit, with his rather 
grim smile. 
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" No, no!'* said Lord Batton. " I needn't make a speech^ 
need I?*' he asked of Lady Mary. 

She smiled. 

** I suppose it is usual on occasions such as this,'' she re- 
plied. 

** Oh, well, if you think — '' he said, with an emphasis on 
the " you;*' and he rose. " But you will come wita me? I 
feel awfully nervous." 

They went out on to the terrace, and found that the crowd, 
which had been regaling itself in the marquee, had collected 
on the lawn just beneath the terrace and was cheering and 
yelling " Long life and happiness to the new earl!" 

The " new earl " stepped forward to the balustrade and 
looked round. 

He had been veiy careful at dinner, and had only drunk a 
couple of glasses of champagne; but his face was flushed and 
his heart beat quickly, for not until this moment had he real- 
ised hjs position. He was the Earl of Eatton; the land he 
looked on was his; all these people, in a sense, were his ! 
His eyes flashed and his bosom swelled, and the hand that 
restea on the marble coping clenched tightly. He was the 
Earl of Eatton, the Earl of Katton! A nobleman — and rich, 
rich! 

He opened his lips, and, faltering for a moment only, said: 

" My friends, thank you for your good wishes. It is very 
kind of you; all the kinder, considenng that you know very 
little of me; but I hope we shall know more of one another 
soon, and that you will find me a good landlord and a consid- 
erate master. And again I thank you all — from my heart." 

The crowd cheered, Lord Hatherley clapped his hands in 
genuine admiration of the speech; he had listened to many a 
worse one. The crowd cheered, every man of it, excepting 
one. 

He was a small, undersized man, who bore a strong resem- 
blance to the Mr. Workley who had been introduced to Mr. 
BMinister at, the Columbine in Drury Lane. He did not 
cheer, but, with a short pipe stuck in the corner of his mouth, 
eyed the new earl curiously and with a cynical expression in 
his keen and bird-like eyes. 



CHAPTER XII. 

LoBD Eatton did not notice amongst the crowd the little 
man who had been introduced to him at the Columbine; in- 
deed, if he had seen him, he would, in this moment of excite^ 
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metit, have failed to recognise him; and ten minutes after- 
wards Workley walked off with his brother-in-law, a boot- 
maker in Market Eatton, merely remarking to him: 

** Lucky young beggar, that! Shouldn't wonder if he be- 
came popular. Bum world, this!'* and his keen, bird-like 
. eyes twinkled. 

* The earl watched the crowd streaming off to drink beer 
and -dance in the marquee, with his heart swelling proudly, 
then he turned to receive the congratulations of his friends. 

** A capital little speech; splendid!'' said Lord Hatherley. 
" Just what was wanted! Mv dear Batton, I prophesy that 
you will make your mark in the Lords." 

** Very good, verjr suitable," said Mr. Bulpit, who was also 
pleased — and surprised. 

But Balph's eyes were fixed expectantly and anxiously on 
Lady Mary's face, and, feeling his gaze, she added her word 
of praise. 

'* I think you did it very well. Lord Batton," she said, 
smilingly. 

His face flushed with gratification. 

*' Do you?" he responded. " Then I'm satisfied. It's the 
first speech I ever made " — he ought to have added, " off the 
stage " — '^ and I was afraid that I should make a mess of it. 
But, then, you are all so kind, you see, that a fellow couldn't 
help doing his best. Shall we go back to the house?" 

They went into the drawing-room — the magnificent room 
in which generations of stately Batton ladies nad held their 
social courts, and he would have had Lady Mary go to the 
piano and play; but Mary declined. She had been conscious 
all the evening that she was the only lady present, and she 
felt, if not enabarrassed, rather shy; so they sat and talked; 
and, naturally enough, they talked of the young man's future. 

Leaning against the mantel-piece of carved white marble, 
his eyes shining with suppressed excitement and delight in his 
newly found possessions and position, Balph expressed him- 
self very well, with that specious kind of candour and mock 
humility which imposes upon so many persons, which im- 
pressed the honest, simple-minded Hatherley at any rate. 

** Of course I want to do my duty," said Balph. ** I want 
to do the right thing by — by the title and the place. The 
difficulty is that I don't know my part — er — I mean, what 
my duty is. You see, I haven't had the advantage of being 
brought up to the — ^the business; and the life is all new to 
me." 
j " Judging by the admirable way in which you ^la^^^^^^si 
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part this evening, I should say you will not find very great 
difficulty, Katton,'' remarked Lord Hatherley, beamingly. 

" Well, I mean to do my best; and I think I shall get 
through very well, if you will be kind enough to help me. 
it's very kind of you to be here to-night, very kind, and I 
can't tell you how thankful I am.'* He glanced at Lady 
^ Mary, who sat with her hands folded on her lap, her eyes 
downcast, trying at that very moment to think the best of 
this modest young man, and half anffry with herself because, 
somehow or other, she could not. *"l should have felt fear- 
fully lonely and — and out of it, if you hadn't come to my aid; 
and I'm hoj)ing, Lord Hatherley " — for the life of him he 
could not omit the " lord," and he wondered if he ever should 
be able to do so. How easily Lord Hatherley addressed him 
as " Eatton " — " that you will give me your advice, you and 
Mr. Bulpit, who has proved such a good friend — " 

Mr. Bulpit bowed and blew his nose in a grim kind of way. 

" Of course, I know there is an immense amount of respon- 
sibility attaching to my — er — position, and I don't want to 
shirk it." 

" Of course not — of course not," murmured Lord Hather- 
ley, with a nod of approval at the others. 

" I should like to do something for my — er — ^people — ^the 
people on the estate." He glanced at Mary, whose downcast 
eyes rather discouraged him. " There must be some improve- 
ments to be made in the cottages and — er — schools, and that 
kind of thing — " He paused, as he tried to recollect some 
passages in some of the novels he had read, some of the 
^ benevolent squire " business. ** Perhaps the church wants 
rebuilding?'^ 

Lord Hatherley laughed. 

" The church is all right, Ratton," he said, " but we want 
some new schools, and some of the cottages might be rebuilt; 
but," he added, gravely, " I am poaching on Mr. Greyfold's 
' preserves. He'll know what wants doing. And I daresay 
Mary will not object to joining the committee; she is always 
making attacks on my purse for similar reforms." 

Lady Mary glanced up quickly and almost reproachfully 
at her father, but she said nothing. 

** If Lady Mary would be so very good and kind,'^ mur- 
mured Ealph, with fervent gratitude. " And I should like 
to encourage — er — sport. I suppose there is something I 
could do in that direction?" 

" Certainly — certainly," assented Hatherley; " there is the 
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cricket club and the hounds," he added, eagerly. " By the 
way, you ride, of course?** 

Ealph coloured and looked dovm. 

** Er — ^not very well, I'm afraid," he said. " I have not 
had many opportunities. But, of course, I am fond of 
horses, and I — er — ^know a little about them." How often 
he had, hidden behind a bush, watched the horses making 
their secret trials on the Heath. " And I shall hunt." 
( ** Of course—of course," said Lord Hatherley, a little less 
enthusiastically, for " I'm fond of horses," didn't sound very 
hopeful; a sportsman would have felt that such an assertion 
was superfluous. '^ Oh, rest assured that we shall And plenty 
for you to do. There's the cricket club, as I said — ^you play, 
of course?" 

" I haven't played for years," said Balph; which was true, 
as he had never had a bat or ball in his nand. ^' I shall be 
happy to subscribe." 

" Ah, well, you will soon pick it up again; and the sub- 
scription will carry you on imtil you do," laughed Lord Hath- 
erley. " But you need not fear you will want occupation, 
my dear Batton. You will have the whole county down upon 
you presently, and you'll be busy enough receiving and re- 
turning calls. I hope you mean to stay here — at the Hall — 
for a time at any rate?" 

" Certainly!" said Bal{)h, emphatically. 

** Quite so; well, you will be entertained and have to enter- 
tain, you know. It will be rather hard work for a bachelor; 
but you must make haste and present us with a lady chate- 
laine." 

The earl dropped his eyes, and the smile fled from his face 
for a moment as he laughed uneasily. It was a strange and 
untactf ul remark for a man with a charming and marriage- 
able daughter seated beside him; but Lord Hatherley made it 
in perfect innocence. In -his eyes his beloved Mary was a 
child still, and he would have regarded as an enemy any man 
who proposed to rob him of her. Mr. Bulpit knew this; but 
Ralph glanced at Lady Mary out of the corners of his eyes. 

" Perhaps I may, some day," he said. ** In the meantime, 
I shall hope you will come to my assistance and help a poor 
bachelor over his trying duties." 

" Delighted!" said Lord Hatheriey. " Not that I think 
you will need much assistance. You will find us not at all 
difl&cult people to get on with, eh, Bulpit? And we shall all 
be very glad to welcome you amongst ua." 

Lady Mary rose. 

-■•••/ 
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" ^ think we should be going, father/' she said, quietly. 

S^lph saw that, for some reason, she did not share her fa- 
ther's enthusiasm, and he was too clever to press them to re- 
Sjtin. He went with them to their carriage, standing beside 
with a grateful smile on his handsome face as he murmured 
4gain and again his thanks for their kindness. 

" Well, I am agreeably surprised!" exclaimed Lord Hath- 
erley, sts they drove off. " From what I know of poor Balph 
Percival, I certainly did not expect his son to turn out so 
good a specimen. A really nice, manly young fellow! And 
80 modest and unassuming! That was a capital speech of 
his, wasn't it?" 

" Very," said Mary, quietly. 

" And we must help him, Molly, eh? Eeally, one can't 
help sympathising with him in his novel and rather trying 
position. To come amongst us, quite a stranger, and with 
not the best of antecedents — trying, very trying; and I think 
he plays his part very well; don't you?" 

" Yes, indeed," she responded, and truthfully; for she had 
a vague suspicion that the new earl had indeed been ** play- 
mg a part. 

Lord Hatherley looked at her with a kind of perplexity and 
doubt. 

" I've got an idea that you don't — ^well, quite like the 
young man," he said. 

She was silent for a moment, then she said: 

" I neither like nor dislike Lord Batton, father. You for- 
get that I've seen so very little of him." 

** You have seen as much of him as I have, dear," he said. 
" But there! I think I understand how it is. You see, I 
expected to find him so very different that I am agreeably sur- 
prised." 

** And swin^ to the other extreme," she said, with the 
swift, sweet smile which was reserved for him alone. " Dear, 
you must not expect me to feel as you feel towards him. 1 
neither expected nor feared, and I must decline to fall down 
and worship the new Earl of Ratton." 

Her father laughed. 

** I can't imagine you falling down and worshipping any- 
one, Molly mine," he said. 

Soon after the Hatherleys had gone, Mr. Bulpit took his 

departure, and the earl very graciously accompanied him to 

* the hall door. He was very gracious indeed to the old law- 

yer, and shook hands with him with a mixture of condescen. 

f^y £don and familiarity which amused that gentleman. 
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" I*m very much obliged to you, Bulpit,'' said the earl, 
omitting the " Mr/^ where, of course, he ought to have used 
it. " You have done the right thing by me, and, by George! 
I thank you for it, as you'll find. You and Mr. Greyfold 
won't find me difficult to get on with — eh, Greyfold?" and 
he asgraciously shook hands with the steward. 

"Well?" said Mr. Greyfold, interrogatively, as they 
climbed into Mr. Bulpit's modest phaeton. • "What do you 
think of him?" 

Mr. Bolpit was silent for a moment or two, then he said: 

** I don't fancy he is quite such a fool as I once thought 
him." 

" Did you notice how cleverly he — ^well, played Lord Hath- 
erley — and Lady Mary?" asked Greyfold. 

" We'll leave Lady Mary out of the discussion, if you 
jjlease, Greyfold," said the old lawyer, stiffly. " Yes, I no- 
ticed that Lord Hatherley was very favourably impressed by 
the young man.'^ And then he shut his lips close, and Mr. 
Greyfold knew that his old friend would say no more. 

After his guests had gone, Balph stood on the terrace listen- 
ing to the band which was playmg merrily for the dancers in 
the marquee. His heart was beating fast, the blood was 
coursing through his veins. He was trying to realise that he 
was indeed and in very truth a peer, the Earl of Ratton; 
owner of Eatton Hall — thousands of acres — and untold wealth. 
Only the other day — how many days ago was it? — he had been 
a fifth-rate actor out of an engagement, and now he was a 

fieer of the realm, with wealth and power at his conmiand! 
t seemed incredible, a wild and fantastic dream! He paced 
up and down the hall, his hands gripping each other behind 
his back, his heart beating thickly, chokingly. Then by de- 
grees he grew calm, and, as he went over the incidents of the 
evening, he thought of Lady Mary. How beautiful she was! 
How lovely! She was just like the exquisite women he had 
read of in novels and pUys, but had never even ventured to 
hope to see. And this exquisite,, adorable creature was a 
neighbour, a friend of his — an equal! Think of it! He was 
no longer a fifth-rate actor, but the possessor of an historic 
title and untold wealth. An equal! And this perfect creat- 
ure, more beautiful and lovable than anything he had ever 
dreamed of, might be his — if he were free! He ground his 
teeth as he thought of the squalid room in the street oil 
Waterloo Bridge Boad, of Nita, the ballet-girl, his wifq. If 
only he were free! This wife of his was the fly in the amber. 
Tiiere ip alwi^ys the fly in the amber, obj my brothers! Some- 
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times it is a wife^ sometimes it is a mental or physical defect. 
I know a mUlionaire who is a helpless cripple, and who would 
willingly barter his millions for a pair of sound legs — there is 
always this fly in the amber; and Nita, the girl he had mar- 
ried when he was worse than a nobody, spoiled Lord Eatton's 
perfect haj)piness to-night. 

The strains of the band in the marquee broke in upon his 
reflections, and, half unconsciously, he took his bowler hat 
from the stand in the hall and sauntered towards the tent. 

By this time, beer and tobacco, the local band, and the 
dancing, had excited the simple folk to whom such an outing 
as this was rare indeed; and Balph, as he entered the tent, 
was for a moment unrecognised; then, as they who were near 
the entrance saw him and recognised him, a whisper, a mur- 
mur ran round: ** The earl! Lord Eatton!'^ 

The dancers hesitated and paused, the music faltered, a 
voice cried: 

" A speech! a speech! his lordship!'^ 

But Ealph had had enough speechifying for that night, 
and, with a wave of the hand, he signed to the band to con- 
tinue playing, and looking round, saw a dark-haired girl 
standing near him. Without a word he put his arm round 
her waist and began the dance with her. 

If the action had been premeditated, he could not have 
done anything more likely to make him popular. It caught 
the crowd at its — ^and his — most favourable moment; and that 
sound which is more significant than a cheer rose in the heat- 
ed marquee. Ealph danced well; it was part of his education 
as a strolling player, and he and the girl out-danced the other 
dancers, to the delight of the party; and a loud cheer arose as, 
the band stopping for want oi breath, Ealph and his partner 
ceased in the middle of the floor with every eye upon tnem. 

" You waltz very well,^^ he said. " What is your name? 
You know I know nobody here by name." 

" Mabel Bray, my lord," the girl replied, panting a little. 

" Mabel Bray. I shall not forget it," said Ealph, gra- 
ciously. "Shall we dance this next one? What is it— a 
mazurka. I don't know it. You must teach me, please." 

He danced it with her, and remained, choosing partners at 
hap-hazard, for an hour or two; and every hour his popularity 
increased. At last, they said to one another, a Eatton had 
come who was worthv of the name; and as Ealph left the 
marquee a deafening cneer rose in his honour. 

By his conduct that night in the marquee the new Earl of 
Batton had won the hearts of his tenants and labourers, and 
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the Ifetton trades-people; but the hearts of his neighbours and 
equals^ the county people among whom he would have to 
move and live, had yet to be won. 

County families are exclusive and particular. They knew 
very little — most of them nothing — of this new Earl of Rat- 
ton, and they — well, waited. 

* But Lord Hatherley came forward, as a god out of the ma- 
chine, and invited the county to meet the new earl at dinner, 
at Hatherley Court. 

" We must stand by him, Molly,*' he said to Lady Mary. 
** It is the least we can do. We know more of him than any- 
one else does, and I think you will agree with me that what 
we know is favourable to him. We'll introduce him.'' 

So Lord Hatherley called what may be described as a gath- 
ering of the clans, at which the new Earl of Eatton was to be 
made known to his neighbours and fellow-countymen; and, 
so curious were they, scarcely a refusal was sent the invitation. 
It was indeed a great gathering. No one who does not 
know the country lord and squire can appreciate the signifi- 
cance of such a function as that which was held at Hatherley 
Manor. There were the Earl and Countess of Downshire; 
the Dowager Duchess of Lathrom, with the young duke and 
duchess; Viscount Parodel; Sir Gilbert and Lady Bryan — ^in 
a word, the county was fully represented. 

Balph the earl was rather nervous as he dressed for this 
great party. He Joiew that it was to be his initiation to the 
society in which he was now to take a leading part; and he 
knew that some of those who would be present would not be 
lenient in their criticism, as was the good-natured Lord Hath- 
erley. He would be the mark of every curious eye fixed upon 
him with the scrutiny which the county aristocrat bestows 
upon all claimants to social position. Tney would mark how 
he dressed and moved and talked and spoke; even his manner 
: of eating and drinking would not escape their attention; and 
1 like most men who have risen from ** the pavement," as the 

• French say, to an exalted position, he was painfully, morbidly 
conscious of the difference between his upbringing and man- 
ners and those of the men and women with whom, by right of 
birth, he should be on an equality. 

But he had been an actor, and he concealed his nervousness 
from Parkins, his valet, fairly well. Only once did he give 
himself away, and that was when, in a moment of extreme 
depression, as he reflected upon the ordeal before him, he said 
in a would-be casual way: 

" In this part of the country do you give your rigjit <»: Uk&. 
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arm to the lady, Parkins? It's not of much consequence, of 
course, but the custom varies in different countries. 

Parkins, who was a perfect-mannered youth, did not permit 
his respectful gravity to relax for a single instant as he replied: 

" The right, my lord." 
j Ealph's heart sank; for he remembered that he had given 
' Lady Mary his left on the occasion of the dinner the other 
night; and Parkins, who was as acute as he was well-man- 
nered, added, with quiet respect: 

" But Vve seen gentlemen offer the left, my lord. Lord 
Forfield always used to do so; his lordship was absent- 
minded.'* 

Balph nodded and drew a breath of relief. 

*' And — er — ^it is usual here to remain standing at the table 
till the ladies have taken their places, I suppose. Parkins?" 

** Yes, my lord; it is generally done." 

** Ah, yes; thanks, rve spent so much of my time — er — 
abroad, that I've forgotten." 

" Quite so, my lord; very natural," said the discreet valet. 
" You will have your lavender gloves, my lord?" 

" Yes — ^yes — thanks. Now, shall I put them on? It'j^— 
it's warm." 

With undisturbed gravity and respect. Parkins gave the re- 
quired tip. 

" It is warm, my lord. Too warm to wear them; and no 
doubt your lordship will carry them in your hand." 

" Yes, I shall. Is the brougham ready?" 

Parkins knew that to drive, especially in a brougham, would 
be a mistake. 

The brougham, my lord?" he said, almost reverentially. 

I am sorry; I did not order it, thinking your lorddiip would 
prefer to walk — so short a distance." 

" Ah, yes; I think I will walk," said Ealph, languidly, as 
if the matter were of no consequence. ** By the way, I 
sha'n't wear that morning-suit again — the dark one — and you 
can have it." 

" Thank you very much, my lord," said Parkins, grate- 
fully, and congratulating himself upon having got an exceed- 
ingly warm berth. 

xtialph fought hard with his nervousness as he walked across 
the park to the Manor. After all, he was as good as, in many 
instances, better, than most of the people who were going to 
stare at and criticise him. What had he to fear? 

But he was rather pale, and his eyelids drooped as he was 
announced and he entered the crowded room. 
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He knew by the semi-silence, the pause in the conversation* 
as he entered, that they had been talking about him; but in 
reality there was no cause for his suspicion and fear. They 
were men and women of birth and breeding, and had not beer 
discussing him ill-naturedly; indeed, they had been listening 
to Lord Hatherley^s favourable, almost enthusiastic, descrip- 
tion of the new earl. 

" You can't help liking him,'^ Lord Hatherley had been 
saying; " especially when you remember that he must have 
had a rough time of it, and that he has to fight against a 
natural prejudice. / think he will be a great acquisition — 
Oh, here he is!'' And he went forward to meet him with an 
encouraging smile and a ** How do you do, Eatton! Look- 
ing for Mary? She's over there amongst that group of ladies. 
Let me introduce you to your neighbours." 

Ealph went up to greet his hostess, and Lord Hatherley 
made the introductions in his pleasant' and genial way; and 
the new earl found himself plunged into the ordeal. 

He drew a long breath of relief after a moment or two; for 
he found that the ordeal was not so terrible as he had expect- 
ed. They all seemed ready to be friendly; and Lady Mary 
herself, though grave and cold, was gentle in her reserve, as 
became the daughter of the house and hostess. 

He was relieved of the intensest part of the strain, but he 
was extremely careful, contenting himself with speaking 
little, and almost limiting himself to answering the usual 
questions; and his apparently modest demeanour made a 
favourable impression. 

" He is really quite good-looking," remarked the dowager 
duchess as he left her side. " But then he is a Eatton, you 
see! I wonder whether there ever was a family in which the 
members were all so favoured in the matter of looks? This 
young man reminds me of his uncle, the last earl — poor fel- 
low!" 

Balph was nearly the last to arrive, but just before the din- . 
ner hour a young man entered whom the butler announced as 
Mr. Edward Bryan. He was a handsome young fellow, with 
bright eyes and fair, crisp hair, which, though it was cut to 
the uBual shortness, broke in small waves on his forehead and 
temple. His eyes were not only bright, but extremely pleas- 
ant ones, and they wandered over the brilliant company in an 
eager search. Presently they rested on Lady Mary, and with 
a smile vrhich made nis face good to look upon, he made 
straight for her as if there were no one else in the room. 

*^How do you do. Lady Mary?" he said uiacAft»x.>^'^>5||ist 
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voice. Sne was talking to Lady Bryan and one or two other 
ladies, and she started at the sound of his voice, andTegarded 
him with a mixture of pleasure and surprise, as if she were 
rather startled. 

** Edward!'* she exclaimed; then she became rosy red and 
laughed shyly, and just a little nervously. " I didn't 
know — *' 

"Why, Edward, when did you come back?'' exclaimed 
Lady Bryan. 

"Just now, mother," he said. "May I kiss her. Lady 
Mary? It's bad form, I know; but I haven't seen her for so 
long!" 

He put his arm round his mother and kissed her, and did 
it so naturally and unaffectedly that the spectators smiled 
with sympathy. 

" But — but you were not coming until to-morrow!" said 
Lady Bryan. 

" The vessel arrived six hours before we expected her fco do 
so," he explained, " and I came on at once." 

" But— Edward, my dear — " 

" Yes, I know, mother! I have no right to be here; but 
Krhen I found that you had come to dinner at the Manor, I 
thought I would venture to follow you. I'd just time to 
dress, and none to send for an invitation. Of course, I know 
I am an intruder, and it's just possible that Lord Hatherley 
will have me chucked out — I beg your pardon. Lady Mary; I 
do, indeed — but I thought I'd risk it. How do you do. Lord 
Hatherley? May I stay, or shall I go away again? Please 
forgive me and let me stay!" 

Lord Hatherley laughed as he shook the young man by the 
hand. 

" I'll forgive you, my dear boy," he said. " But neither 
Mary nor I would have done so, if you hadn't come; eh, 
Marv?" 

The colour was still trying to fight its way into Mary's 
cheeks, and her eyes were rather downcast as she smiled an 
assent; she could forgive this frank, bright-eyed young man 
for coming uninvited, but she found it hard to forgive herself 
for the terrible blunder of calling him by his Christian name. 

As if he understood her embarrassment, he turned to greet 
those near him; and presently Lord Hatherley caught him by 
the shoulder, and ^id: 

" Edward, you don't know Lord Eatton yet." 

Edward swung round in his alert fashion, the graceful and 
facility of the mm whose every muscle h£^ been weU 
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trained, and he and the earl faced each other. The bright 
eyes scanned Ealph^s face for an instant, as if their owner 
were ready and willing to make friends; but something in the 
dark, almost black eyes of Ealph the earl quelled the amiable 
inclination; and, with a certain restraint, which pained him, 
he held out his hand, and said: 

** I was told I should meet Lord Batton here, sir; I am 
very glad.'* 

"And I am very glad to meet any friend of Lord Hather- 
ley," said Ealph. 

Both men spoke pleasantly, but the contrast between their 
voices was remarkable. Edward Bryan's was clear and frank, 
and naturally melodious; Ealph the earl's was artificial, and 
marred by that peculiar tone which belongs to the voice of 
the self-conscious man who is always keeping a watch upon 
himself, always on guard. "^^'^ 

While the two young men were looking at each other with 
that strange premonition of dislike which is as inexplicable as 
it is instinctive, the butler announced dinner. 

The young duke took Mary in, but Ealph found himself 
near her; and though he knew that he should devote himself 
to the lady beside him, he watched Lady Mary out of the cor- 
ners of his eyes; and he noticed that a subtle change had come 
over her. Hitherto, he had only seen her reserved — always 
gentle and sweet — ^but certainly reserved and rather cold, at 
any rate, towards himself; but to-night the colour came and 
went in her lovely face, her eyes shone with a light which he 
had never seen in them before, a brightness which added to 
her loveliness; though she performed her part of hostess with 
infinite grace and ease, there was a little nutter in her voice, 
and her smile came and went like gleams of sunshine in an 
April sky. Looking round furtively, as he answered the 
questions of Lady Downshire, he asked himself what was the 
cause of this change; and suddenly he caught a glance which, 
perhaps unconsciously, Mary gave to the bright-faced Ed- ' 
ward jBryan, saw Bryan's glance meet hers, and hers with- 
drawn quickly. Ealph's face, as he watched them covertly, 
grew dark, and the ugly twist came to his nether lip. Who 
was this young fellow — ^a mere nobody, a son of a mere bar- 
onet — whose presence had power to work so great a change in 
Lady Mary's mood and manner? 

" Mr. Bryan — the gentleman opposite — seems to have only 
just arrived from somewhere," he said to Lady Downshire. 
" I)o you know him?" 
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Lady Downshire stared at him; then apologised^ with a 
smile, for her surprise. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon; of course, you — well, you have 
only just arrived, so to speak, haven't you?*' she said, with 
the frankness for which her ladyship was famous, ** or you'd 
know him. Edward Bryan is Sir Gilbert's second son — ^poor 
boy!" 

"Why is he 'poor boy'?" asked Ealph, glancing under 
his half-lowered lids at the young man who was talking and 
laughing light-heartedly with the lady on his left, and, in- 
deed, with all near him. 

" Well, he's the second son, d'ye see?" explained Lady 
Downshire. " The first, of course, will come into the estate, 
and beyond the estate the poor Bryans have nothing. Oh, 
it's no secret, Lord Eatton. Indeed, you will find that all 
our circumstances and financial conditions are as well known 
as — as the age of the queen. Being the second son, and with- 
out prospects, Edward has had to go out and fight the world. 
He has been to the colonies; though which colony and what 
he has been doing I don't know. What do our boys do in the 
colonies. Lord Eatton?" 

** Break stone, mend roads, drive milk carts, and live like 
— ^like common labourers, I believe," said Salph, with a 
covert sneer, as he looked across the table at the splendid 
young fellow. 

** Seally?" said the countess, also looking at Edward 
Bryan. " Well, it doesn't seem to hurt them. At any rate, 
it hasn't hurt him. He may have lived like a common 
labourer, but he has also lived like a gentleman, I'm sure. 
Don't you think so?" 

*' Yes, certainly," assented Ealph, hastily, and with a 
spasm of hate for the outspoken great lady, who turned away 
from him and addressed her neighbour on her left. 

All through the dinner Edward Bryan talked and laughed 
with the ease of the well-bred youth who is at home with his 
company, and Ealph watched him with envy and the unwill- 
ing admiration which cometh before hate. He himself spoke 
but little until the ladies had gone; then a couple of glasses 
of the Hatherley port and some encouragement from Lord 
Hatherley broke down his guard, so to speak, and he let him- 
self go a little. The men had moved up towards Lord Hath- 
erley's end of the table, and Edward Bryan, as if to atone for 
his coolness at their introduction, took a chair next Ealph 
and got into conversation with him. 
• " I'm home for only a short time, Lord Eatton," he said; 
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*^ but I hope we shall see something of each other. Of 
course, you will be oyer at my governor's pretty often, I 
hope you like the county? It's not as good as Leicestershire; 
but you'll find some decent runs. The pack's a good one; 
and the shooting — but you know that the Batton covers are 
of the best." 

" I — I don't shoot," said Ealph; " and I'm not much of a 
horseman. In fact, I've not had much practice, and I'm not 
sure that there is anything suitable in my stables — " 

" Look here: come over to-morrow to the Court — our place, 
you know — and try a gee we've got there, will you?" said 
Edward Bryan, in the friendliest way. ** My governor goes 
in fqr breeding, you know, and we've always got one or two 
decent animals in the stables — at least we Aac?," he corrected 
himself, with a smile. " I've been away for four years, you 
know — or perhaps you don't know — and I'm not sure what 
there is at home; but, anyway, will you come over after break- 
fast to-morrow, and tiy what we've got?" 

" Thank you; but 1 don't know that I want to buy — " 
began Ealph, with an affected drawl; but he was stopped by 
the sheer amazement which spoke from every line of Edward 
Bryan's frank face. 

'* My dear Lord Batton, I wasn't thinking of selling you a 
horse!" he said, laughingly; and Ealph, a fiery red, bit his 
lip and tried to redeem his awful mistake. 

** No, no; of course! Yes, thank you; I shall be very 
pleased,." he muttered. 

" All right; about eleven," said Bryan, pleasantly; then 
he turned to one of the other men; but presently, with a mur- 
mured apology, he rose and left the room. 

As he entered the drawing-room, his mother looked up at 
him fondly, but demanded, with mo6k severity: 

" What are you doing here, Edward?" 

" Oh, they are talking politics, mother, and, as you know, 
I am a Eadical, a kind of Daniel in the lions' den of Tories. 
It's a terrible thing to see a father and son fighting at a 
friend's table, so I begged leave to come here — out of harm's 
way." 

Lady Bryan looked after him lovingly as he went straight 
across the room to Mary. 

** His father and he never had a cross word since he was 
born," said the fond mother to the young duchess, who knew 
that the baronet and his eldest son were always quarrelling. 

He went straight for Lady Mary, and drew a chair up be* 
side hers. 
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** Where are the others, Mr. Bryan?'^ she asked, trying to 
speak in a matter-of-fact tone; but " her eyes fled from 
him/* as Emerson so happily says, and the colour rose to her 
face. 

*^ Oh, they^re coming presently. I wanted to hear you say 
*hat you were glad to see me. Lady Mary,*' he said, laying 
an emphasis on the **Lady.** "You haven't said so yet, 
you know.'* 

" Of course I'm glad," she said, with a smile that flickered 
a little. 

" I'm glad it's ' of course,' " he said in a low voice. " It's 
so long since I left, that I didn't know — You have changed 
so, Mary — I beg your pardon. Lady Mary! It's so difficult 
to remember that you have grown up, and that it mustn't any 
longer be * Mary.' How have you managed it?" 

" Managed what?" she asked, trying to meet the ardent 
gaze of his bright, eager eyes, and failing. 

" To grow so tall, and so — I can't help it; don't be offend- 
ed — so beautiful." 

" Thank you. Was I so ugly as a little girl, Mr. Bryan?" 

" Not ugly; that you never were; but when I left you were 
all — all legs and wings," he said, with the candour which 
women like — ^if only men would believe it! — " just a — a 
school-girl who wasn't ashamed to play with a rough school- 
boy; and now vou are a * booful lady,' of whom I'm more 
than half afraid." 

" Yes, you appear to be," said Mary, with a half-shy, half- 
laughing glance at his handsome face. " But never mind 
paying me compliments. You have changed too — " 

" Have I? How sweet of you to say that!" 

— " I didn't say for the better," she put in, demurely. 

" Oh! it must be for the better!" he said, laughing at her 
thrust, and not wincing as a vain young man would have 
done. 

** You also are older, and you've grown — so much that y#u 
— ^you startled me when you came in," she said, more grave- 
ly, and in a low voice. ** But I want to hear what you've 
been doing. You went away to make your fortune, you 
know." 

" Yes," he said, gravely enough now. " It's a difficult 
thing to manufacture, Mary — Lady Mary — and I haven't suc- 
ceeded; in fact, I'm a failure," he avowed, frankly, but with 
a sigh. , 

The beautiful eyes were full of sweet sympathy as they rest- 
ed on him. 
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^* Tell me/' she said in a low voice. 

He raised his head and laughed ruefully. 

** Oh, it's soon told," he said. ** I've been out in Florida 
tig^ng to grow oranges. Mary, never look upon the orange 
with scorn, or even indifference; for a fruit that nearly breaks 
a man's heart in the growing is worthy of respect. I lost 
all my money — my poor little capital the poor governor had 
scraped together — in Florida, and I've just earned my living 
in any way that presented itself. I've been odd man and 
driver in a livery stable; outdoor help on a farm; ;'ve broken 
stones at two-and-six, and packed oranges at five bhillings a 
day. In fact, I'm a Prodigal Son in everything but the riot- 
ous living, for I've had nothing to riot on." 

"I'm sorry," she murmured, her eyes suspiciously down- 
cast. 

He laughed. 

** Don't you waste your sweet pity on me. Lady Mary," he 
said. '* Hard work's not a bad thing for a fellow, and it 
won't hurt me." 

" No, I'm sure it won't," she said, glancing at him with — 
ah, with only half-hidden admiration in her lovely eyes. 

" No, not the hard work, or the roughing it, but the dis- 
appointment." He paused. " Mary " — how sweet his voice 
now was in her ears only a woman can know — " you know 
why I went out, why I wanted to make money? You know! 
No, I can't say it. Not yet. I've no right to. But, Mary, 
all the time I've been away one thought, one hope has kept 
me going. There I am again. And I'd vowed to myself all 
the way home that I would not say a word. But, Mary, that 
thought, that hope still keeps me going. I'm off again pres- 
ently. I've saved some money, and I'm going out again. I 
mean to make that fortune — yes, I've got to, and I shall do 
it! Do you know why? Shall I tell you? No; I dare not: 
I must not. I'm not so mean. Fancy the Prodigal Son com- 
ing home and telling the loveliest, sweetest, queenliest — 
Oh, here they all come! Mary, what do you think of Lord 
Eatton?" he asked, breaking off, and speaking quickly and 
in a lower voice. They exchanged glances, and he was an- 
swered. 

*' Nor I. But it isn't fair. Poor chap, he too has had to 
rough it, I hear. I've asked him to come over to-morrow. 
Oh, look! some of them are going already — and I seem only 
to have had a minute, one minute with you. Never mind; if 
I never have another, it was worth coming from the other end 
of the world for. There I am again. Forgive ma* X-^^s.* 
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duchess, it was very hot in Florida. Crocodiles, alligators, 
and all sorts of nasty things. Am I glad to get back to stupid 
old England? Oh, am I not! Don^t Bsk me if you don't 
want me to weep aloud!'* 

He rattled on, covering Mary's retreat; but Ealph the earl 
had seen the two talking — whispering together, as it seemed 
to him — and as he went back to the Hall that night his face 
was dark and his temper savage, notwithstanding the fact that 
his introduction to the county had been a distinct success. 

He had played his part very well; but the mask came off 
as he sat p. one in the smoking-room at the Hall and drank 
glass after glass of whiskey and smoked cigar after cigar; and 
as he went, rather unsteadily, up the stairs, he muttered: 

** I am the earl and he's nobody. I'd beat him, if 1 were 
only free — only free I" 

The next day he went over to the Court. Parkins dressed 
him in a riding-suit correct to a button, and the new Earl of 
Batton looked the complete horseman. The Bryans gave him 
a pleasant, homely welcome, and Edward — clad in a well- 
worn suit of tweeds — led Ealph to the stables. 

" Now, if there is anything you fancy — " he said. 

Balph looked down the stalls. 

'* That's not a bad nag," he said, patronisingly, and nod- 
ding at a bright chestnut. 

*' All right," rejoined Edward; " we'll have him saddled* 
He's quiet." 

Oh, I'm not afraid," drawled Ealph. 
Why, of course not; but you said you were a little out of 
practice. But come along. I'll ride this old chap; he's 
steady, and won't upset your gee." 

The horses were saddled, and Edward flung his leg over 
his. Ealph mounted cautiously, and they rode out of the 
stable-yam and into the Court avenue. 

** Stirrups right?" asked Edward, who had seen in an in- 
stant that his man was a novice. 

" Quite; thanks," replied Ealph, with the curtness of the 
nervous man. 

" Well, then, we'll go quietly at first," said Edward. 
" Keep him on the road. I don't think I'd pull at him quite 
so much; he's rather ticklish about the mouth. That's 
light." 

jBEe chatted pleasantly as they rode along; but Balph the 
earl found it difficult to talk, for his heart was very near his 
mouth. Something within him whispered that he would 
?ome to gnet, am the something was quite right*, for, m 
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they reached the cross-rcails, a donkey cart came lumbering 
towards them from Market Eatton. Balph's horse started 
and shied slightly, and even as Bryan called oat, ** Don't 
pull at him!" Ealph jerked hard on the bit, the horse rose, 
and — 

" Hope you're not hurt?" said Edward, anxiously, as he 
dismounted and stood beside his companion who, minus his 
hat, stood, white-faced and sullen, brushing the dust from his 
clothes with a shaky hand. 

** No, I'm not hurt, thanks. The bruto reared so sudden- 
ly. Where is it?" 

Edward laughed. It never occurred to him that a man 
would take a quiet tumble to heart. 

*'0h, he's half back to his stable! Mount mine, won't 
you? It's as quiet as a sheep." 

But, to his amazement Ealph glanced at him with barely 
concealed fury; and without a word marched off in the direc- 
tion of the Hall. 

" Hi, Eatton!" Bryan called, and was on the point of rid- 
ing after liim; but feeling that his lordship would prefer to 
be left alone, turned and rode back to the Court; he would 
go after him to the Hall presently. 

Ealph strode on, his face white, his eyes glowing with sullen 
rage, 

* Curse him!" he ground out between his clenched teeth, 
** He planned it; it was a plan. He'll tell the whole coun- 
ty. They'll laugh and call me a coward — me, the Earl of 
Kattonl Curse him!" 

He shook with the fright the fall had given him and his 
rage, and he stopped after a few yards; and leaning against 
the broken fence of a gravel pit, wiped the sweat from his 
face. 

Last night he had, as he told himself, scored, had made a 
favourable impression; but now — He could hear the duke, 
Lord Parodel, all of them, laughing as that '* young beast," 
Edward Bryan, told how the ** new Earl of Eatton "had 
tumbled off his horse. 

" A coward, that's what they'll brand me!" he muttered, 
with an oath, as he glared moodily into the gravel pit. 

Then, suddenly, he looked up, for he heard the sound of 
wheels, and saw a dog-cart coming down the hill behind him. 
It was a tall cart with a big horse. It seemed to him to be 
coming at a tremendous speed. There was only one ^er«ya. 
in the cart; and, as it came neaietjYvfe ^ai'^ ^'aX. *Owi ^t^^-^ 
was Lady Mary. She was drivitig, \ei»xiva% \i^06. ^>a ^ ^^sa 
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were straining on the reins. He ran forward to the road, his 
heart beating fast, and in another instant learnt the truth. 
The big horse had bolted, was making straight for the gravel 
pit, and Lady Mary was alone and incapable of checking the 
animal. 

There are moments when the coward ceases to be one. 
This is a fact which no psychologist can explain; it has been 
exemplified on every battle-field, on every race-course, on all 
sorts of occasions. It was instanced this morning in the con- 
duct of Ealph, Earl of Eatton. As the horse, mad with 
fright or temper came down towards him, something rose 
within the man's shaken frame which impelled him to a deed 
which should belong exclusively to the brave and heroic. It 
was not courage; it was an impulse born of the desire to wipe 
out the craven tumble from Bryan's horse. 

" Coward, am I!'' he said to himself, with an oath. " I'll 
show them!" 

As the tearing horse came nearer and nearer, Ralph pulled 
himself together, and at the very critical moment sprang into 
the road and flung himself at its head. He managed to grip 
the reins near the bit, to get hold of the bit itself — how, he 
knew not — and scarcely conscious of Lady Mary's pale and 
resolutely set face, he threw all his weight against the ani- 
mal. He felt himself dragged in the dust for yards, felt the 
foam from the animal's mouth flicking across his face and 
eyes, almost felt the wheels touching him; then, with a sense 
of half-hysterical triumph, he knew that the horse's progress 
had been arrested. 

Half dazed, and still clinging to the bit, he heard Lady 
Mary cry, breathlessly: 

" Oh, let go — let go! please — ^please! He has stopped! 
You will be hurt! Lord Eatton, you — ^you have saved me!" 

From what, she did not say; but, half unconscious, he 
glanced to the right, and saw the broken fence of the gravel 
pit within a few yards of them. 



I 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

Ealph, still unconsciously holding on to the reins, looked 
up at Lady Mary in a dazed fashion. His face was white and 
smeared with dust and blood — ^for the bit or a stone had 
scratched it — his coat-sleeve was torn, and his collar unfast- 
ened, and he was breathing heavily. But for all his di- 
shevelled appearance, he seemed a hero in the girl'g sight 
SofF could he seem otherwise? 
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"Oh, I am afraid you are hurt!'' she said, anxiously. 
" He dragged you some distance. Are you sure you have 
not broken your arm? There is blood on your face/' 

He wiped his face with his pocket-handkerchief, and smiled 
up at her. Just for that moment the man felt a hero. 

** I'm not hurt — at least, I don't think so," he said. 
"Don't be frightened." 

Mary was not frightened now; it is a question if she had 
been frightened for any one moment of the affair; but she 
was anxious about him; and as she looked at the gravel pit, 
from which the rotten and broken rail would certainly not 
have saved her, her beautiful eyes filled with tears of grati- 
tude. 

" I am not frightened, excepting on your account. Lord 
Eatton," she said, trying to suppress her agitation. " Oh, 
what am I to say to you? You have certainly saved my life, 
and at the risk of your own. It was the bravest, the noblest 
thing to do. You might have been crushed under his hoofs, 
or under the wheel, or dragged with us into the gravel pit." 

Kalph tried not to shudder at the terrible picture, and forced 
a would-be easeful smile. He felt as if he were playing the 
leading part in a popular melodrama, and unconsciously drew 
himself up into the appropriate attitude. He would have 
taken off his hat, but that was in the road at some distance. 

" Don't mention it," he said, fatuously, as if she had 
thanked him for opening a gate. " How did it happen? 
Did something frighten it?" 

" I scarcely know," she said, confusedly. " I was going 
into Market Eatton, shopping, and on the top of the hill a 
little basket I take with me dropped out of the cart. The 
groom got down to pick it up, and just at that moment the 
horse started. I think something must have stung it. It is 
a new horse — ^I have only driven it two or three times — but it 
has always been quite quiet; and I am used to horses; I have 
ridden and driven since I was a child." 

At this moment the groom came up panting, accompanied 
by a couple of farm hands who had witnessed the bolt and the 
heroic rescue. 

" I will go home," she said. " The horse is quite quiet 
now — see how frightened he is, poor fellow! — but my father 
would be sure to hear of the accident, and be alarmed. And 
you will come with me, will you not. Lord Eatton? I am 
not quite sure that you are unhurt." 

" I assure you I am all iigVit," \i<& ^-aliftL, ^^ ^««jaa5^:^ ^>s»V^ 
could. " It 18 very fortunate tlaat 1-— 1 \x«5^^^^^ "^ ^^ ^'^^^^ 
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ing at the time." As he spoke, the impalse, the Incky im- 
piHse to tell the story of his fall, occurred to him, and he 
obeyed it. " The fact is, I have jast met with an accident — 
only a small one of no consequence. I was riding a horse Mr. 
Edward Bryan had kindly lent me to try. It reared; and I 
— came off.'* He smiled apologetically. " I was so ashamed 
of myself that I walked off. I don't know what Mr. Bryan 
must think of me.'' 

Mary's colour had risen at the mention of Edward Bryan's 
name; but she looked at Balph sympathetically. 

" And yet vou had nerve enough to run such a terrible risk 
and stop my horse," she said in a low voice. " Please get up 
and let me drive you to the Hall. It is the least I can do," 
she added, trying to smile; but the smile was a very fleeting 
one. 

" I'm scarcely fit to ride beside you," he said, apologetic- 
allv, and Mary laughed almost impatiently. 

" Seeing that it was in my service — ^in the saving me from 
a terrible fate. Lord Eat ton, it needs no excuse, surely." 

Ralph got up beside her, the horse turned quietly and most 
steadily back towards the Manor. 

" Shall I drive?" he asked, devoutly hoping that she would 
refuse his offer. 

" Oh, no, thank you," she said. ** He is quite right now; 
and very probably he may never bolt again." 

" I trust you will never drive him again," he said, im- 
pressively. " You ought not; you really ought not to run 
any risk. Lady Mary! Think what we— your father— would 
suffer if anything were to happen to youl" 

Mary scarcely noticed the " we." 

** I don't suppose I shall drive him again," she said; 
" though I am not in the least afraid.'^ 
** No, I know you are not," he said, sending an admiring 

fiance at her. " I don't think you know what fear means, 
saw your face as you came along, and it was quite calm and 
— and fearless. Most women would have been half dead with 
terror." 
Mary laughed and shook her head. 

" I must decline to admit that, for the credit of my sex. 
Lord Ratton. But it was what father would call * a near 
thing,' " she added, gravely; " and but for you — " She 
stopped, but the break in the sentence was eloquent enough. , 
Lady Mary was not one to gush, but her heart was full of 
gratitude to this young man, whom hitherto she had regarded 
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with something approaching distrust; and Balph sat in a glow 
of conscious heroism. 

Luck remained with him, for as they got ud to fche lodge 
gate of the Manor, Lord Hatherley came througn. 

" Hallo, Molly! back already?'^ then he noticed Ralph's 
condition, and exclaimed: ^*Eatton! Whyl What has hap- 
pened, Molly?'* 

" It's all right, father!" she hastened to assure him. 
** That is, thanks to Lord Katton. Now, don't be fri^tened 
or upset, dear," for his face had paled, and he looked from 
one to the other anxiously. " The fact is, Timothy bolted — 
on the top of the hill, you know; poor fellow, it wasn't his 
fault, I'm sure; and we were on the tear for the bottom — " 

" The gravel pit!" murmured Lord Hatherley, hoarsely. 

** Yes — but it^s all ri^ht, father!" she said, soothingly, but 
St little tremulously, as tne whole scene rose before her — " and 
just by the rails Lord Eatton, who happened to be standing 
there, sprang forward in the pluckiest, noblest way, and 
stopped us. If you are still alarmed it should be on his ac- 
count, for he was dragged some distance, and must be cut and 
bruised — see his face." 

Lord Hatherley laid a trembling hand on Ealph's arm and 
looked up at him with inexpressible gratitude. He was un- 
able to utter a word for a moment, but at last he got out 
huskily: 

" God bless you, RattonI You saved my girl from certain 
death! I know that spot. God bless you! Come in. PU 
try to thank you presently; just for the moment I'm too 
shaken. That gravel pit! Are you hurt? My dear fellow, 
you may be seriously hurt. Dragged! Did you say he was 
dragged some distance, Molly? Good God!" 

Ralph played his part remarkably well. 

" I'm not in the least hurt, Hatherley " — he had got the 
name out without the title at last! — " and I think Lady Mary 
fancies I was dragged further than I really was; but I'm not 
in a condition to come into the house. I'll get down here and 
run across the* park to the Hall." 

But Lord Hatherley would not hear of this. 

" I'll drive you home," he said. " You are able to walk, 
Molly?" anxiously. 

" Why, of course, dear! I have never left the cart for a 
moment. Yes, drive Lord Ratton home." 

But Ralph refused to separate them at such a moment, and 

S'umped down from the cart. Hatherley caught him by the 
[and and looked at him earnestly. 
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" 1^11 let you go on one condition, Ratton,*' he said, ** that 
yoa come np and dine with us to-night; then I shall know 
that you are unhurt. We shall be alone/' 

Ealph accepted and went away with a quick step, and Lord 
Hatherley stood and watched hun out of sight before getting 
up beside Mary. 

** What a noble fellowl^' he said in a low voice. " I can 
see the whole thing. It was the pluckiest thing imaginable: 
this beast is big and heavy and was coming down hiU. Oh, 
Molly! Molly! what a debt I owe him!'' 

** Yes, father, a debt we can never pay," she said in a low 
voice, and very gravely; for something — was it a premonition 
of the consequences of that morning's business? — filled her 
with vague forebodings, 

"He is a true Katton," said Hatherley. " With all their 
faults, thev have never shown the white feather. Molly, own 
that you have — well, been rather prejudiced against, rather 
unjust to, him. You were wrong, Molly, you see; wrong!" 

She looked down, a troubled expression in her eyes. 

** I was wrong, dear," she said almost in a whisper. " No 
man could have acted more nobly, more unselfishly. I can 
never be too grateful — can never forget it." 

" And I — well " — ^he drew a long breath and put his arm 
round her — " I owe him a debt I can never pay: my child's 
life!" The tears were in his eyes and his voice broke as he 
looked away. ".Think, Molly, how it would have been with 
me if — if — ^you had been brought home — " He shuddered. 
" May God bless and keep him!" 

Of course, the groom told the story in the stable-yard and 
in the servants' hall; told it with the appropriate emphasis, 
and yet with a certain expression of surprise. 

" Wouldn't think he was such a good-plucked one, would 
you?" he said; " and I'll take my oath, he don't know more 
about a horse than that chair! I could see that by the way 
he held him. But there! There is no getting away from the 
fact that if it hadn't a-been for his lordship, our Lady Mary 
would have been lying at the bottom of that danged gravel 
pit, with a nearly new dog-cart and a first-rate horse into the 
bargain!" 

Equally, of course, the two farm hands carried the story 

into Market Ratton, and the news spreading round the town 

just as the Ration Gazette was going to press, that usually 

sleepy journal woke up for once, and came out with a sensa- 

tlonal report, headed: " Heroic rescue of a lady by the Earl 

' ofBattoal'' 
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The whole town was in a state of excitement, and bubbling 
dYBT with admiration. Lord Eatton had already made him- 
self popular by his condescension and ** friendliness '^ in the 
marquee on the night of his entrance to the property; but 
this exploit tickled the public palate and gave them an excuse 
for enthusiasm. As the Gazette gushed, " they were proud 
of him.^^ 

Strange to say, the news of the heroic rescue did not reach 
the Bryans at the Court until the next morning, when Sir Gil- 
bert read the report aloud at the breakfast-table. 

Lady Bryan exclaimed; but Edward set down his coffee-cup 
and saucer without a word; but his face was pale. Mary so 
near death, and saved by Balph the earl, the man who tum- 
bled off his horse a few minutes before, and was so upset by 
the accident that he walked off in a huff! It seemed in- 
credible. 

He rose, after a moment. 

" I must go up to the Manor,'* Le said, huskily. ** She 
may have been hurt, all those hours ago, and I didn't know 
of itl" 

Of course, both his father and mother knew how it was with 
him, and the fact that this beloved second son loved Lady 
Marv and was too poor to marry her was as an added drop in 
the bitterness of Sir Gilbert's cup. 

"Won't after breakfast do, Edward?" his mother pleaded, 
timidly. ** Dear Mary is sure to be all right, or we should 
have heard of it. The account says that she was not in the 
least injured — ^not even frightened." 

" Finish your breakfast, my boy,"^ said his father; but Ed- 
ward looked from one to the other with a rather grim smile. 

" I couldn't," he said, simply. ** I must go and see how 
she is — learn the whole truth." 

His mother followed him into the hall. At times she was 
almost — only almost — induced to rebel against the Providence 
that had decreed that her dearly loved son, the boy of her 
heart, should fall in love where love seemed hopeless. He 
had only returned yesterday, after four years of absence, and 
it was as if he had come back to suffer that worst of suffer- 
ings, the agonies of baulked love. 

" Is it any use, dear?" she murmured, her mother's eyes 
full of tender anxiety as she watched him hunt for his cap. 

He bent and kissed her, and patted her hand soothingly, as 
a strong man soothes the mother who is trett\v\^^w5J^.\^ss^* 

" I don't know, mother. "WViO cm \»^\V^- ^\>.\»;-^\\»^^^^ ^^ 
BO use, I couldn't help it. INe 8L0t V^ %p wi\w\s^%\^Kt* 
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" Her father would never consent. The property goes to 
the nephew, that boy at Eton^ and^ as yoa Know^ she must 
marry well." 

" I know — I know/' he said, gravely. " That's why I 
went abroad, why I shall have to go a^ain. Don't fret about 
it, mother. There's hope for me. Mary — " 

He did not finish; but Lady Bryan understood; and, of 
course, was not surprised. How could any girl help loving 
this handsome, manly son of hers? she thought, as she 
watched him mount his horse from which Ralph had tum- 
bled, and ride away at a sharp canter. But swiftly as he 
rode, his thoughts went more quickly. Love is prone to jeal- 
ousy, and keen at scenting a possible rival; and suddenly it 
occurred to him that he might have a rival in the new Earl 
of Eatton. 

He had thought that Kalph had looked at Mary once or 
twice at the dinner-party — well, as a man looks when he is in- 
terested in a girl; but he had tried to persuade himself that it 
was only fancy on his part. But this morning it seemed to 
him the most natural thing in the world that Balph should 
fall in love with Mary. And if it were so, what chance would 
he, the penniless second son, have against the richest and 
most powerful nobleman in the county, especially after that 
nobleman had saved Mary's life? And yet he felt that Mary 
loved him, or would learn to love him. They had been play- 
mates together; he had, in the old child-days, called her lus 
** little wife," and she had not resented his half avowal of 
love the other night! Oh, if he were only rich! if he had 
only been able to make some money during the last four hard 
years! 

He found Mary in the rose-garden, and her face blushed as 
redly as the flowers in her hand as he came up to her with 
outstretched hand, his face grave and anxious. 

*^ Oh, I am so glad to see you — out here and all right!" 
were his first words, and his strong hand closed tightly over 
her soft warm one. 

** Is that why you came — ^to see?" she said with a smile — 
the smile with which the woman who loves tries to hide her 
joy at the presence of the man whose footfall, whose lightest 
word, has power to stir her heart. 

" I came at once. I only heard at breakfast, through the 
paper — " 

She made a little grimace. 

" Oh, that paper! Father read it to me." 

" But it is true?" he said. " He — ^he did save jou? 
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She nodded gravely, and turned to pick a rose. 

*' Yes/' she said, " Lord Eatton saved me. It is a correct 
account, though it exaggerates and colours.'* 

"All the same, he saved you/' said Bryan. **And for 
that I owe him a debt." 

Mary laughed a little uneasily. 

" That is what father has been saying ever since," she said. 
''^ But it is quite true," she added, quickly. " We do owe 
him a debt; nothing less than my life." 

Edward almost groaned. 

** Oh, why wasn't 1 there? I wasn't far off. I'd only just 
ridden back to the Court. I'd been with Lord Eatton." 

" Yes; he told me — told me that he had fallen off his 
horse." 

" He told you that!" exclaimed Edward, with some sur- 
prise. " I can't make him out! He — ^well, he seemed to me 
the last man to risk his life for anyone or anything." 

Mary looked down gravely. 

** But he did," she said, " and it was a wonder he was not 
hurt or killed. He behaved most nobly." 

Edward took off his cap and wiped his brow. He had rid- 
den fast, but the perspiration was not caused only by his ride. 

" And — and your father?" he said. 

" Father was terribly frightened when he heard, and, of 
course, very grateful to Lord Eatton. He dined with us last 
night; and father has gone over to the Hall this morning to 
advise Lord Eatton about some new stables." 

The penniless second son groaned inwardly. 

'* Of course your father is grateful to him," he said. " I 
myself am grateful — so grateful that I'd do and say anything, 
go anywhere, to show it. But oh, Mary, why was it not I 
who saved you?" 

She crimsoned, then went pale, and stood tremblingly wait- 
ing; for the man's heart had declared itself too openly for 
him to stop at this. He took her hand and held it in a grip 
that almost hurt her. 

" Mary," he said, brokeiily, " I didn't mean to speak out. 
All the way home I told myself that I would not, that I was 
a failure, and until I had done something to redeem that fail- 
ure, I must in honour hold my tongue. It was hard work to 
keep my vow yesterday, when I saw you for the first time for 
all these years, and you looked so beautiful, so pure. I've 
seen you in all my dreams; and when haven't I dreamt of 

J^ou! Mary, you know that I love you; you know it. I've 
oved you ever since we were koy and girl together. Yoa «c^ 
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part and parcel of my life- The hope that I might one day 
win you lor myself, for my very own, has kept me going, 
kept me straight, at times when nothing else would hare sup- 
ported me or kept me from going to the dogs. Oh, my dear- 
est—don't be angry with me, Mary; bear with me, dear. If 
you knew how precious you are to me, how I love you — '^ 

Her face was pale now, and the roses had dropped disre- 
garded to the path, and her hands were clasped tightly. 

** In every man's life there is one love which is sweeter and 
more desirable to him than life itself, and my love for jou is 
of that kind. I ought not to tell you this, to talk like this; 
but, Mary, something — I don't know what it is, I can't ex- 
plain it — fills me with dread and forces me to speak. See, 
dearest — you'll let me call you so without offence, Mary, for 
you are and always will be dearest to me — my mind is full of 
misgivings, of dread. Bear with me, dear; consider how I 
stand. I am a nobody, and poor, and — and there are others — 
Oh, I must speak plainly. There is, fur instance, this other 
man, the new Lord Ratton." 

She started, and her face grew paler. The premonitioij 
which had sprung into her mind yesterday, sprang into it now 
with increased force and power. 

" He is what he is — the possessor of an old title — ^is rich in 
land and money; and he — he — has saved your life- Mary, 
no man could see you without loving you." 

She smiled for the first time, and shook her head; but he 
insisted. 

" It is true. Where is there a lovelier girl than you? 
Where is there a sweeter? Who, with a heart in his bosom, 
could help loving you? I — I saw him the other night looking 
at you. Ah, don't be angry with me, Mary. If — if — ^it 
should be as I fear, what chance should I have against him? 
I am nothing — a nobody; he is an earl; I am poor, he is rich 
beyond counting — and he saved your life. But, Mary, I love 
you, love you, love you! I can't live without you. The hope 
of winninff you is my life, just my life. Ah, Mary, speak to 
me — speak to me! Tell me that I may hope still!" 

Few women — even a woman of the world who had sounded 
the whole of Love's gamut — could have resisted such an ap- 
peal coming from the heart and lips of the man she loved. 

Mary turned to him, her face pale, her. lips quivering, her 
very body vibrating with the thrill of love's music — music 
evoked bv the touch of true love, as the harp thrills under the 
fingers or its master, and her eyes shone with all a woman's 
surrender in their pure depths. 
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He caught her to his breast, and held her there in the joy 
which scorns speech, and kissed her lips and brow passion- 
ately. 

There waa an arbour close to them, and, half unconsciously, 
he led her into it; and there they stood, his arm round her, 
her head resting on his breast. She was so happy in this new 
heaven of her lover's arms, that for a moment or two she for- 
got everything in her great joy; then suddenly she looked up 
at him, and murmured: 

" Father!'' For she was no woman of the world, only a 
girl just fresh from school. 

" I know, dearest," he said, gravely. " He would not con- 
sent. That is why it was wrong for me to speak." 

" There was no need. I — 1 knew," she whispered. " I 
knew the other night. 

" And I meant to hide it from vou," he said, with self- 
reproach. " I meant to go away without telling you. Your 
father wouldn't consent, and he'd be quite right. In the first 
place, I'm not worthy of you; and in the next, I'm poor. I 
know, dear;" for she had murmured something like '* I don't 
care." " But he cares, and he is quite right to care. And 
so, Mary mine, I came to a resolution as I rode over this 
morning," he went on, trying to speak with a smile, and in a 
matter-of-fact voice. ** I must go away again at once — " 

"At once! Oh, Edward!" 

The cry went to his heart; but he was a man, and remained 
firm. 

" Yes, dearest, I must go. You see, if I stayed here I 
couldn't keep away from you " — she nestled a little closer to 
him — " and everybody would know that I loved you, and I 
should be sent away in disgrace, and bring trouble on you, 
and we should be parted forever, perhaps." 

" No," she said, very quietly; " not forever, Edward." 

" Hush!" he said. " I can't let you bind yourself to me, 
Marj. Pm bound to you for life, but you shall be free, free 
as air, until I come back with a fortune, and can claim you." 

This generosity of his brought the tears to her eyes, and 
she hid them on his breast. 

" I should be ashamed of myself if I went away and left 

50U pledged to a mere adventurer; for that is what I am, 
£ary mine. But adventurers win the day sometimes, and I 
mean to win. I shall start at the end of the week — " 
Oh!" She drew a long breath. " So soon!" 
The sooner I go, the sooner I shall come back. Besides, 
there's danger in every day I stay. You see, I feel as if 1 



it 
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" And where will you go?'' she asked, after a pause which 
was more eloquent than any words could be. 

" I shall go West, to British Columbia — ^Vancouver,*' he 
said. " I met a man on the homeward voyage who gave me 
some accounts of openings there; but it's too long to tell you 
now, dearest, and there is so much to be said. I'll ask you 
not to forget me, Mary; but you shall not pledge or bind your- 
self. You shall be quite free to — to marry anyone; only — 
only " — he tried to laugh — " don't marry anyone — Lord Bat- 
ton, for instance — ^if you can help it." 

She started; then she smiled up at him, a glorious smile 
which put to shame any verbal promise. 

" I will not marry — Lord Eatton, if I can help it," she 
said in a low voice. 

** I'm more than content, dearest," he said almost solemn- 
ly. "And now I'll go; and how much happier I shall go 
than I went last time! To know that you love me! Why, 
Mary, no matter what happens to me, that thought ever m 
mj mind, I must win! I dare not write to you, dear; but you 
will hear of me from the mother. I shall write to her regu- 
larly, and tell her to show you my letters, just to keep me in 
your mind. Good-bye, dearest, if we don't meet agaiu, and 
we may not." 

She put her arms round his neck and drew his head down 

and kissed him; and he got out of the arbour somehow, 

mounted his horse and rode away; and it was well that he 

rode better than Lord Eatton, for there was a mist before his 

eyes which rendered him quite incapable of seeing where he 

was going. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ * ' 

Lord Hatherlev came home to lunch, so full of enthusiasm 
over Ealph that he did not, for a moment or two, notice that 
Mary was pale and sad-eved. 

" The more I see of him, the more I like him," he said. 
" I never knew a young fellow so — so unassuming and mod- 
est, and so ready to take advice. We've been over the stables 
—they wanted overhauling badly — and I've ventured to give 
jsim some tips, which he was verv grateful for. I should 
have stayed to lunch, but — in the nicest way possible — he did 
not press me, because, as he said, you would be alone. Why, 
Mo]}j, how paJe you look, and- you haven't been crying, 
ihao have yon? What is the matter?" 
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ICary torned away to hide her face. 

*' I — ^I have a headache/^ she faltered. 

" The efftcts of the fright yesterday/' he said, tenderly. 
** You must jro and lie down, dearl'^ 

She kissed him before she went, and as she bent over him 
her eyes overian with tears; for her sweetheart was leaving 
her, and, for the first time in her life, she was concealing 
something from the father who loved her so dearly. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

The story of Lord Batten's ^^ gallant rescue," as the 
Gazette continued to call it in paragraphs and leaders for sev- 
eral weeks, spread round the county, and raised Balph to a 
position and popularity which he would not have reached in 
the ordinary course for years. People made haste to call 
upon him, ne was flooded with invitations; and wherever he 
went he won golden opinions; for he was quick to observe and 
learn, and he saw that his line was ^^ to sit tight and say noth- 
ing '^ or little. Being an actor, he was also quick to imitate, 
and in ail incredibly short time he managed to acquire at least 
the outward veneer of breeding. He learnt to address the 
men without their titles, and to salute the ladies with that air 
of deference which surprised him when he had first seen it; 
for hitherto he had regarded women as inferior creatures, to 
be petted or bullied as the mood dictated. He began to feel 
less ashamed and self-conscious when he entered a room full 
of people or met two or three men unexpectedly. He got a 
quiet horse and learnt to ride — in the early morning when 
there was no one about. 

Nearly everyone called him " a good fellow,^' and even 
those few who regarded him with a kind of doubt, admitted 
that he was " doing his best;" and all agreed that he was lib- 
eral with his money. He subscribed to everything — the 
cricket and football clubs, the hounds, the county races, the 
new steeple for Market Ralton church; and even the Wes- 
lejan minister came away from the Hall with a cheque for 
tiie fund of the rebuilding of the chapel, and had nothmg but 

food to say of his lordship. When Kalph rode or drove into 
[arket Batton, the trades-people came out to their doors with 
bows and smiles to receive his orders, and everywhere men 
touched their hats to him with eager respect and desire to win 
hisgood-will. 

"Se spent money freely, and not e^\^^'^. "^^^ ^iSi\^^^ 
were put in hand for the labouieia on t\i<^ e«»\a!^» ^SL^^CoRk^Ks^- 
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ants had only to ask for repairs and improvements to obtadi 
them. 

" It's well we have plenty of money," Greyfo'd, the stew- 
ard, remarked to Mr. Bulpit, " for we're spending it right 
and left. His lordship will be the most popular landlord in 
England, if he goes on like this. Giles went co him yester- 
day, and got him to promise a new homestead — or very nearly 
a new one; and only a few days ago he told me that he had 
decided to pull down that row of cottages in Golden Lane and 
rebuild them. Yes, he'll be the model landlord, Mr. Bul- 
pit!" 

Mr. Bulpit grunted and coughed. 

" Yes," he said; " but it makes it rather hard for the other 
landlords who have no money to spend, and whose tenants are 
drawing comparisons between tliem and Lord Katton." 

" You'd better drop him a hint, then," said Mr. Greyfold, 
" or he'll get himself disliked by his own class, and that won't 
counterbalance his popularity with the lower. You know 
that there is to be a grand dinner-party at the Hall on the 
sixth? It will be the biggest affair the old Hall has seen for 
many a day. I've ordered the Hungarian band, and a chef is 
coming from London. It wUl only want one thing-a ids- 
tress! But I suppose we sha'n't have to wait long for that. 
Lord Eatton is far and away the best match in the county." 

Mr. Bulpit nodded, but made no response. He had been 
watching the career of the new earl with keen interest and 
some surprise; for he had expected that the young man who 
had only a few weeks ago presented himself mud- and dust- 
stained at the Hall woi3d " make a mess of it." And now 
here he was high in county and public favour, and bidding 
fair to be the most popular man in the county! 

He drove over to the Hall on the afternoon of the day he 
and Mr. Greyfold had held the above conversation, and found 
Lord Eatton just returned from a rido on his quiet horse, and 
as his lordship greeted him pleasantly with a ** Hallo! Mr. 
Bulpit; glad to see you," the old lawyer could not help re- 
marking the change in the young man. The old restless, 
self-conscious air had disappeared — or nearly — and a newly 
acquired conlBdence and ease nad taken its place. Only occa- 
sionally was that twist of the under-Up, the half-suspicious 
glance from the corners of the eyes, noticeable. 

" Want to see me? Come inl Hot, isn't it? Bring some 

soda and whiskey," he added to the footman. " I'm glad 

you^ye come. I wanted to ask your advice. Shall I put the 

Mangarian band in the gallery on the axth, oi daaXV \. 'kae^ 
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that for a cosy place for sitting out in, and stick the band 
somewhere else? There is sure to be some dancing — ^in quit€ 
an informal way, you know/* 

But Mr. Bulpit had no opinion to ofifer. 

" I should think one of the ladies would be better able to 
advise you, Lord Eatton,** he said in his dry, legal way. 

Ealph nodded quickly and absently. 

" Yes, I'll ask Lady Mary. No soda and whiskey — sure?" 
he said as Mr. Bulpit declined, and he mixed a glass for him- 
self. 

" I came for the signature to these leases, '* said Mr. Bul- 
pit. " By the way, Mr, Grey fold tells me that you have con- 
sented to rebuild (jriles's homestead. '* 

Balph nodded as he bit the end oS a cigar, and seated him- 
self on the arm of one of the old oak chairs. 

** Yes; that's all right, isn't it? The man bothered about 
it, and I consented, to save any further trouble. It doesn't 
matter, does it?" 

" Not to you. Lord Eatton,'* said Mr. Bulpit, with a grim 
smile; '^ but you are setting a rather painful standard, which 
your fellow landlords will find it difficult to reach. For in- 
stance, one of Lord Hatherley's tenants came to me yesterday 
wanting something done, and when I refused, he said he 
wished he was a Eatton tenant. You see?" 

At the mention of Lord Hatherley's name Ealph's careless 
demeanour changed, and all in a moment came the watchful, 
sidelong glance. 

** How do you mean?" he asked. 

** That Lord Hatherley and a number of your neighbouring 
landlords are not so well off as you. Lord Eatton." 

"I didn't know that Lord Hatherley was poor," said 
Ealph, with affected indifference. 

Mr. Bulpit grunted. 

** The Hatherley estate is entailed. It goes to a boy 
nephew, as no doubt you know; and Lord Hatherley is anx- 
ious to make some provision for his daughter, Laay Mary. 
All his savings are invested with that object; but if he were 
to administer the estate on your liberal scale, there would be 
no savings to invest." 

Ealph nodded, and smoked thoughtfully. 

** I see," he said. ** Now, what does he invest in?" he 
asked^ so casually that Mr. Bulpit was taken off his guard, so 
to speak. 

*^In railways generally; but late\^\ve\iaa\ift««^^i^>^^ 
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ing shares — very much against my advice," he added, grump- 
ily, as he spread out the leases for his lordship's signature. 

** Some mines pay very well, don't they?'^ said Ealpb, as 
casually as before. 

" Hem! — yes; but I'm not sure that the New Golconda 
will. Sign here, please, my lord. I hope you bear in mind 
the hint 1 have presumed to give you.'* 

Balph looked up with a laugh. 

*^ I always bear your hints in mind, and act upon them, 
Bulpit. And you'll admit that things have worked out pretty 
well, eh?'* he said, with a covert air of triumph, and just a 
suspicion of the twist of the under-lip. 

*' Very well, indeed, my lord, and I congratulate you,'* 
said Mr. Bulpit. 

Balph straightened hia shoulders, and looked round with an 
air of self-satisfaction. 

" You'U be here on the sixth, Bulpit?*' 

** I'm afraid not, my lord," said the old lawyer, quietly 
but firmly. 

" Oh, but you must!" insisted Ealph. 

" I must ask your lordship to excuse me," said Mr. Bulpit, 
as he gathered his deeds together. ^' I seldom go into society, 
and I know that your lordship will have no lack of guests." 

Balph laughed as he flung nimself into the arm-chair. 

" What a dry old stick you are, Bulpit? 'Pon my word, I 
sometimes think you'll never forgive me for being who and 
what I am!" 

The old man coloured. 

*^ You do me an injustice, my lord," he said, gravely, and 
with perfect self-possession. ** In my profession we have no 
room or use for prejudices." 

Balph looked after him as he drove off in his old-fashioned 
phaeton. 

*' The old devil hates me — ^for some reason," he muttered. 
** I wonder why? Not that it matters;" and he turned away 
with a laugh of contempt and conscious power. 

The Times lay on the table, and he picked it up and turned 
to the morning news in the money article. 

New Golcondas were ** firm " at present. 

** If anything should go wrong with them; and it might," 
he muttered. Then he flung the paper from him with an 
oath. " What does it matter to me? I'm tied hand and foot. 
But if I were free!" 

A little later he walked over to the Manor. 
Scarcely a day passed without a visit ttom \i\m, «ixA\js«^ 
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Hatherley was always glad to see him^ and greeted him^ as on 
this occasion, with: 

"Oh, is that you, Eatton? Come in, my dear fellow. 
Mary, here is Lord Rat ton/' 

And Mary would come forward with a smile, but a grave 
and, as it seemed to Balph, a sad and cold one. 

" Vyb come to ask Lady Mary's advice,'* he said this after- 
noon. " Where shall I put the band, in the gallery or in the 
hall?'' 

They discussed the question for some time, until, in sheer 
weariness, Mary decided in favour of the hall, and then, on 
some pretext or other, left her father and Ealph together. 

** Do you know anything about mining shares,'' asked 
Balph, wnen the door had closed upon her. 

Lord Hatherley looked up quickly, and laughed in his frank 
way. 

" Not much, I must confess, though I hold some," he re- 
plied. 

'' Yes?" said Ralph, quietly. " I'm told that tljie New 
Oolconda is a good thing; and I shall buy some." 

**How strange!" exclaimed Lord Hatherley. **That is 
the mine in which I hold some shares." 

Ralph laughed. 

** Then I'm sure to be all right," he said. " I hear they 
are going to do wonders." 

" Really? I — I think I will buy some more; I have a lit- 
tle spare capital," remarked Lord Hatherley. 

Ralph said no more, but quietly changed the subject, as if 
he attached little importance to it; but as he walked back to 
the Hall his brain was hard at work. 

Every time he saw Mary, the longing for her grew more in- 
tense, the loathing of his bondage more bitter. 

There were times when he almost forgot the existence of 
the wife he had deserted, when, surrounded by women who 
were anxious to make things pleasant for him, mothers with 
marriageable daughters who smiled upon him, the daughters 
themselves eager to win his approval, he would almost per- 
suade himself that he was as iree as they thought him; but 
he never entered or left Lady Mary's presence without being 
reminded of the fact that somewhere — in some slum or other 
— was the woman who any moment might discover that she 
was the Countess of Ratton. 

The night of the great patty amN^Qi, %xA ^% V^ ^^iKj^Na.'^i^^^ 
Jial] receiving his guests, his eyea aVAxaTi^mNXi^.'^'^^ 
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obliterating the sinister twist of his lip, not one imagined that 
there was a canker in the rose of his prosperity. 

It was soon seen that the young earl intended to mark this 
initial entertainment of his with something like magnificence. 

The dinner was a superb one; the somewhat sombre hall 
had been relieved and lightened by palms and exotics whose 
brilliance shone against the old oak; the vast conservatory 
was illuminated by parti-coloured electric lights, and the 
fountain in the centre scattered a delicate perfume. Near 
the conservatory was stationed the famous Hungarian band, 
which played softly during the dinner, but started a waltz 
soon after the coffee had been served in the drawing-room. 

" Is there to be a dance, Lord Eatton?'* exclaimed the 
young duchess, her foot beating time to the music. 

** There shall be anything you please, duchess,*' he said. 

" Then I please to dance,** she responded, gaily; and he 
offered her his arm, and led her into the hall. 

The others followed. The spirit of gaiety stirred the brill- 
iant crowd, and, with a buzz of excitement which was some- 
what novel in a country house, they began to dance. 

" Batton is doing the thing in grand style,** remarked Lord 
Parodel to Lord Hatherley. ** We don*t often have an enter- 
tainment of this Arabian Ifights* kind in Downshire.** 

" Oh, he's the most generous, the most liberal-hearted of 

J'oung men!** responded Hatherley, warmly. " It was a 
ucky day for the county when he came into Ratton. He's a 
real good fellow, too!** 

He was not alone in this opinion, for many echoed it as they 
looked at Ralph as he danced with the young duchess — he 
danced well, they noticed — or moved amongst his guests. 
His dark eyes were flashing; there was a triumphant smile on 
his lips. 

**A11 this is mine; these great people are my guests. I 
am the Earl of Ratton!** he was saying to himself, while 
those who watched him thought he was simply pleased by the ' 
success of his party. And that it was going to be a great suc- 
cess who could doubt? The admirable dinner, the costly 
floral decorations, the heavenly band, filled the hearts of the 
guests with delight. But there was one exception. Lady 
Mary, the loveliest girl in the room, looked pale, and preoc- 
cupied. She smiled, for the most unsophisticated of girls can 
smile when their hearts are breaking; but one woman, at 
least, knew the worth of that smile. Lady Bryan had glanced 
at ber once or twice during dinner, and now, as the dancing 
eommenced, she came up to her. 
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" My dear, I haven't been able to get near you/* she said. 
** How gay and brilliant it all is, isn't it?" 

Mary assented in proper terms, and Lady Bryan, after a 
moment, whispered: 

" I have "just had a letter from — from Edward, dear. 
Would you like to read it? He asked me to give it to you." 

Mary blushed like the rose, but, pale as a lily the next mo- 
ment, took the letter and hid it in her bosom. Would she 
like to read it! She looked round the room for a quiet cor- 
ner. She saw Lord Ratton standing, the centre of an admir- 
ing group of courtiers, his dark eyes flashing, his lips curved 
with a smile of success and triumph. The expression of his 
face jarred upon her, though he had saved her life, and, with 
her hand pressed upon the spot where the precious letter was 
hid, she went through the conservatory on to the terrace, and 
finding a seat, sat down and took out the letter. 

She had scarcely read the first words, when Balph came out 
'rem the conservatory. He had looked round for her, in- 
tending to ask her to dance with him, and, missing her, had 
come in search of her. 

For a moment or two he stood and watched her, and as he 
saw that she was reading a letter, the passion of jealousy 
flamed up and joined the passion of desire. 

His face went white, and the twist came to his under-lip. 
Scarcely knowing what he was doing, forgetting everything, 
he went towards her, and sank on the seat beside her. 

She started, and crushed the letter in her hand, and turned 
with something like fear in her soft brown eyes. 

** I — I startled you," he said. ** I — I came in search of 
you. I want you — will you dance with me, Lady Mary? 
No, I don't want to dance; I want to speak to you. I — I — 
love you. I want you to be my wife." 

She gazed at him, the fear deepening in her eyes. 

" Lord Eatton!" broke from her pale lips with a kind of 
horror; for it seemed monstrous to ner, this avowal of his, 
with her lover's letter crushed in her hand. 

** I love you," he said, hoarsely, his face as pale as hers. 
** I — I want you to be my wife." 

She rose and looked down at him, for he seemed incapable 
of moving. 

** Oh, no, no, no!" was all she could say, panting, and 
trying to repress a shudder. 

" Why not?" he said, thicUi. '' m\iaX^TR\^-\58, -^^xa 
jraason?" 
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She pns/ied the hair from her forehead and looked from 
right to left, like a hunted animal seeking for escape, succour. 

" Don't— don't ask me!" she said in a low voice; " please 
-—please don't ask me! I — I could not! Oh, no, no!'* 

He rose, white to the lips. 

** I've frightened you/' he said. " Yes; that is it. I'm 
sorry. Don t — don't think any more of it. I'm sorry. I — 
I don't want to frighten, to force you. Shall we — shall we 
go into the house?" 

Almost unconsciously she put her hand upon his arm. As 
they went through the conservatory he said, thickly: 

" You — ^you won't say anything about — about this. Lady 
Mary?" 

She shuddered openly now, as if with relief from a terrible 
peril. 

" No, no!" she assented. " I will sav nothing — nothing." 

He nodded, and wiped his brow, looking round covertly, 
as if he feared that they might be overheard. 

** No; say nothing. I — I — will wait," he muttered* 



CHAPTER XV. 

Let us return to the island. 

For a day or two after that on which they discovered the 
gold, Bath scarcely saw Stella. It seemed to him that she 
avoided him; for when they caught sight of each other at a 
distance, she merely waved her hand, or called back in an- 
swer to his greeting, ** Good-morning," or ** Good-evening; 
I am very busy," and disappeared. 

He came to the conclusion that he had offended her in 
some way; perhaps in not making enough fuss over the use- 
less gold; but, though he missed her much more than he 
knew, he did not go in search of her or approach the hut. 
He was very busy just at this time, for the autumn was draw- 
ing nigh, and he was preparing for the winter which would 
follow in its wake. The com was ripe, and he had to cut the 
little patch and garner it until he should have time to thresh 
it; and there were the potatoes to dig, and the honey to 
gather; but, busy as he was, he would stop suddenly in the 
middle of the toil, which would have daunted an ordinary 
labourer, straighten his back, and sigh, as he looked round in 
the hope that she might be near. He scarcely knew why he 
missed her; did not realise that her presence had lightened 
jus toil and sweetened his hitherto solitary existence; but at 
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night he went home to his nest in the hollow tree, feeling 
Bbrangely lonely and melancholy. On both evenings he 
climted up to the north cliff and looked seaward, in the hope 
— or was it the dread? — of sighting a vessel; but no sail broke 
the vacancy of the opal sea. 

Stella was not offended. If she had been asked, she would 
have found it difficult to tell why she kept away from him. 
Her up-bringing had been almost as solitary as his own, and 
her innocence matched his. She was not offended; but a 
strange shyness, of which she was only half conscious, had 
fallen upon her. It had smitten her as she lay in his arms, 
across his breast, when he carried her along the beach. For 
the first time, as her head rested on his broad shoulder, and 
she could feel his breath on her cheek and stirring her hair, 
she had felt afraid of him. And yet it was not fear in the 
ordinary sense of the word; for fear is a painful emotion, and 
there was no pain, but a subtle joy and peace in her heart; 
the blush which covered her face, which made her turn it 
from him as she walked away, was not caused by fear. 

She wanted to forget that he had carried her in his arms-* 
to remember that she was ^* just a boy;'' but the memory 
clung to her, sleeping and waking, and annoyed her; so that 
at times she was almost angry with him for having done so. 

The heart of every woman is a mystery; how much greater 
the heart of a young girl as innocent and unsophisticated as 
Stella? 

But she missed Bath more than he missed her. Her daily 
tasks were lighter and less numerous; they were soon done, 
and then time — the time which always passed so quickly when 
she was with him — hung heavily on her hands. And she 
could not make a companion of her mother; for the elder 
woman's apathetic condition had increased, and she seemed 
content to lie back in the arm-chair in the hut, or just out- 
side the door, her hands folded in her lap, her eyes fixed 
dreamily and moodily on vacancy, or closed, as if in sleep. 

While Stella had grown in strength as well as in beauty 
since their arrival in the island, her mother had wasted and 
become weaker. Stella waited on her lovingly and watched 
her anxiously, and now and again strove to arouse her to 
some interest in the life which Stella found so delightful; but 
without success. Beyond a little needle-work, she did noth' 
ing — indeed there was no need — and she could not be inducel 
to walk more than a few yards from the hut. 

** Let Vie be, Stella," she said, when Stella begged her to 
accompany her to the beach, the woods^ the lowest ot tib& 
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cliffs, walks which she herself delighted in. " Let me be. 1 
am, if not content, resigned; and I am too weak to walk.'* 

She grew thinner and paler each day, and the eye of ex- 
perience would have seen in her countenance signs which 
Doded ill; but Stella was not experienced, and had no fore- 
bodings. 

To pass away the time, while she kept away from Eath, 
Stella was driven to the books on the shelf in the hut. I say 
driven, because she was not at any time very fond of reading; 
and on this fairy isle, with its clear, bracing air and sunny 
skies, one did not hanker after books as one longs for them, 
and depends upon them, in this fog-girt isle of Britain. The 
whole place was one open book to her, and with Rath by her 
side to point out and explain, she had found it delightful 
reading; but now she turned to the printed volumes and 
pored over them by the hour together, until she would fling 
them from her with a yawn, and — wonder what Eath was 
doing, and whether he missed her. 

On the afternoon of the third day she saw Eath in the dis* 
tance, striding towards the interior with his axe in his hand, 
and knew that he was going to fell trees for firewood. She 
saw him stop and look back towards the hut, and once he saw 
her and waved his hand; she waved hers in response, and 
then, thinking he would not be back for some time, took the 
volume of essays she was reading into the shadow of the pines, 
and curling herself upon, a bed of fragrant pine ** needles,** 
tried to read; but the book did not hold her long; her mind 
wandered after Eath. 

She could see him swinging the shining axe, hear the sharp 
thud as it struck the tree, see his tall, graceful figure as he 
leant back for another swing and cut. How strong he was! 
Were all men so strong? she wondered. He had lifted and 
carried her as if she had been a feather, and his arms had en- 
circled her as if they were steel bands. There it was again! 
She could not forget it! With an impatient mom she opened 
the book again, and with a frown forced her attention to it; 
but presently her quick ears caught the sound of footsteps — 
Eath*s — and for a moment she felt for the first time a strange 
desire to rise and &y from him. But it was too late; for he 
]i^ad seen her, and with an involuntary exclamation he quick- 
eiQied his pace and stood beside her. 

She looked up with a beautiful start and ejaculation of sur- 
prise. 

*^Ohf 18 that yon? How you startled mel** die said. 
"Did W he said, innocentW. !* 1 akiOxiLflL Taaj^?^ V!siO\j^V 
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you fTOuld have heard my footsteps; I should know yours the 
moment I heard them/* 

" I thought you were cutting trees,'* she said, rather se- 
verely. 

** So I was," he said; ** but I have broken the handle of 
my axe." He dropped the broken tool at her, feet and sat 
down beside her with the obtuseness and self-unconsciousness 
of the man. " Where have you been for the last two days, 
Stella?" 

She yawned indifferently as she replied, with fine sarcasm: 

'' On this island." 

" Yes, I know," he said, with his usual seriousness; " but 
why haven't you come to help me as you used to do?" 

"I've been busy," she said, absently, and apparently ex- 
tremely interested in her book. ** Busy about — about the 
hut. 1 don't suppose you've missed — wanted me." 

" Yes, I have," he replied. " I've missed you very much." 

** Oh, thanks. I didn't know I was of so much use to 
you." 

** It isn't that," he remarked, with appalling candour. 
** It isn't that you help me so much; but I miss you some- 
how. I don't know why. I never felt lonely, or to want 
anyone with me, until you came." 

She glanced at him out of the comer of her eye and closed 
the book over her thumb. 

" But I daresay I should have got used to being alone again 
if I had not had you with me for another day or two." 

She opened the book suddenly, and became absorbed in it 
again. 

" Perhaps it would be just as well if I did get used to it," 
he went on, musingly; " then I sha'n't miss you so much 
when you go." 

** I'm not gone yet, and I don't see much chance of 
going," she remarked, without looking up. 

"No," he assented, gravely. ** Not until the Indians 
come. I might arrange with them to send someone for you." 

There was silence for a moment, as he began to cut the 
broken handle from the head of the axe, for Rath was seldom 
idle; then he said, meditatively: 

** I thought you might be offended about something." 

"Offended? Oh, dear, no! What at?" 

" I don't know. Perhaps because I didn't attach so much 
importance to your discovery of the ?,o\ji\ ot \i^^^xiasi\- ^^^^-^^^ 
joa the other day. 1 Buppoa© no ow^ \^^"e* \i^\xv^ ^as:^^?^ 
agAinst their will, thougli \ou aeem^SL wjasiJ^^ ^» ^i^c- 
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** Did you cany me?'* she said, lifting her brows nnffl they 
ahnost joined the hair on her forehead. **Ah, yes; I re- 
member. Oh, no, I'm not at all offended. Though I hope 
you won't do it again. I hate being carried.*' 

" So you said," he remarked, placidly. ** No, I won*t do 
it again. Where are you going?' for Stella had risen. 

" Into the wood for a stroll." 

" Better not," he said, casually. *^ I saw a panther just 
now. Just my luck; I'd left my gun behind." 

She was back beside him, her hands on his shoulders, like a 
flash of lightning. 

" A— a panther? Oh, Rath!" 

And she shivered as she reflected that she might have met 
that panther any moment during the last two days — alone, 
and without Rath to protect her. 

" Yes; he has come after the calves, I suppose. I'll track 
him to-morrow. Yon need not be frightened; he won't come 
here," he added, with his short laugh. 

She snatched her hand from his shoulder and flung herself 
down again — but farther from him. 

** I was not frightened — that is, not much," she said, with 
injured dignity, as she opened the book again and read it — 
upside down. 

** What is that — ^the book?" he asked, after a pause, and 
intent upon his axe. 

" Essays — Emerson's," she said. " Dry old things. Do 
you like them? Oh, I forgot!" she broke off, penitently — 
** I forgot you couldn't read. Rath." 

" No," he said, cheerfully. 

She looked at him curiously, her chin in her hand. 

** Don't you sometimes wish you could read. Rath?" 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" No, 1 don't think so. My father said that most of the 
trouble in the world came of reading and writing." 

** I wonder whether he was right?" she murmured, 
dreamily. 

" Everything he said was right," he said, calmly. 

" Not everything," rejoined Stella. " For instance, he- 
he said that women were dangerous, and you know now that 
that wasnH right." 

He was silent over this poser. 

** But wouldn't you like to read, Bath?'* 

He thought for a moment. 

** Y-es. • Perhaps in the winter, when there is not so mucb 
tr> do, it would pass the time; not that I have much time." 
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She drew herself a little nearer to him. 

" If you like,. I'll teach you," she said, with a fine air of 
indifference. " I'll teach you to read and write — that is, 1^11 
try; and if you don't like it, why, you needn't go on. You 
are not obliged to do either if you don't care about it." 

" WeU, perhaps it's just as well to know how,*' said this 
gentlemanly savage; ^' though my father said that all that 
was worth knowing in the island could be learned without 
books." 

" Yes, on the island, perhaps; but if you left it — '* 

He shook his head. 

** 1 shall never leave it," he said. 

" You don't know; but never mind. See here; I must 
begin bv teaching you your letters — " 

He glanced at the sun. 

** I haven't much time. Will it take long?" 

** It all depends on whether you are stupid or not," she 
said, rather piqued. 

** I expect I shall be stupid," he said, gravely; but he 
drew up closer to her, eo that he could look over the book on 
her lap, and the lesson commenced. 

In a few minutes they were both interested. Stella forgot 
her shyness, the reserve of the last two days melted like snow 
in summer, and soon she was leaning back, her eyes sparkling, 
her laughter rippling like music over his blunders. 

" You stupid! That isn't B; that's a D. I've shown you 
the difference twenty times." 

** I'm sorry," he said, gravely and humbly. ** I told you 
I should be stupid. I'm not so quick to learn as you are." 

She was tender self-reproach in a moment. 

" I'm not quick, Eath." 

** Oh, yes, you are," he said, confidently. " Think of all 
the things you have learnt since you have been on the island. 
Are all boys so quick? I don't think I was when my father 
taught me. But never mind; let me try again." 

After all, he was quicker than she thought. He soon began 
to distinguish between the forms of the letters and their dif- 
ferent sounds. His interest was awakened, and, to his sur- 
prise, he felt quite keen about the thing. 

In her eagerness to teach him, Stella forgot her shyness 
and restraint of the last two days, and talked and laughed at 
him with all her old ease and freedom; and the small cloud 
which had hovered between them was dispelled by her inno- 
cent laughter. 

The lessons were continued day by day. SciYCL^^iasiK^ ''ia:s\ 
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would snatch an hour in the morning as well as the evening, 
and Eath would sit up at night poring over the book by the 
Ught of the lamp fed by the oil which he extracted from the 
seals. 

One day Stella brought a sheet of paper and a pencil which 
she had found in the hut. 

'* I am going to teach you to write now, Eath,'' she said. 

He regarded the. instruments of torture in her hands rather 
gravely. 

** Is it as hard as learning to read?'* he asked, doubtfully. 

** Oh, harder — ever so much!'' she replied, with the cheer- 
fulness of the person who has gone through the ordeal once 
and forever to the person who is facing it for the first time. 

** Then I don't think I'll bother," he said; ** reading is 
the hardest work I ever did, and if writing's worse — " 

*^ Oh, but you must!" she insisted. "Fancy not being 
able to write! Why, every tiny little child in England can 
write; and the world wouldn't get on if they Could not. 
There would be no letters, no — ^no business, no newspapers, 
no anything." 

" I've got on very well without letters and newspapers 
here," he remarked, as he resumed his task of sawing up logs 
for the winter's fires. 

" Here! Here we are out of the world, and we don't live 
- — only exist. No, no; I don't mean that. Rath!" she cor- 
rected herself quickly, as the saw stopped, and he turned his 
head and looked at her. " Put that down this instant and 
come to school." 

He obeyed — as usual— but cast a wistful glance at the logs, 
and sighed. 

** Show me some writing," he said, as they sat side by side 
on the trunk of the fallen tree. 

" Yes, I'll write you a letter, Eath; just as if I'd gone 
away and were writing to you. See?" She tore the paper in 
half and looked before her meditatively, her brows drawn 
straight in the agonies of composition. " I don't know what 
to say. How ridiculous! Between you and me, I hate let^ 
ter-writing, Rath." 

** Then don't let's trouble," he said, with alacrity, and 
preparing to rise; but she caught him by the |sleeve and 
pulled him down again. 

** You stay where you are, sir, until .school is dismissed! 
The idea! As if people only did what they like! Pretty 
Jtind of world It would be!" 
^'A very nice world, 1 think, '* be asML, meSiVa^XNA^i* "\ 
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shonld like to be always shooting and fishing and sailings in- 
stead of hoeing corn, planting potatoes — '' 

** Hush!" she interrupted; and began to write quickly. 
" There! That's a letter/' she said, handing it to him. 

He looked at it gravely. 

** You've been very quick to write so much. What does it 
say? Eeadif 

" I've half a mind not to. To let you wait until you have 
learnt to read writing; but you have been a good boy this 
morning, and I'll read it to you. 

** * My DEAR Eath, — I know that you will be glad to hear 
that I am quite well. I should like to say also that I am 
quite happy; but I find that I miss the island and you very 
much. It is very cold and wet and foggy here in England, 
and I think of the times you and I used to sit in the sun, 
looking at the beautiful sea all green and glittering, and the 
sky all blue; and how kind and good you dways were to me. 
And oh, Bath! though I am back in the big world again, I 
often wish myself back with you and the cows and the chick- 
ens, fishing and shooting and cooking the dinner. I hope you 
are quite well and happy, and don't miss me very much. Of 
course, I want you to miss me a little, but not to be unhappy. 
And I hope you remember your promise when we parted: 
that you wouldn't forget me while >ou could help it, and that 
you wouldn't fall over the cliff again or be reckless in any 
other way. 

** Your loving mate, Stella.'* 

She read this at first laughingly; but as she went on, the 
laughter died out of her voice, her eyelids quivered, her eyes 
grew moist, and her breath came rather unevenly. 

And Bath sat and listened, his hands clasped loosely at 
the beginning, but gripping each other tightly towards the 
end. He did not know what was the matter, wnat ailed him, 
but there was a dull, aching pain in his heart which made him 
catch his breath. 

Did she know that she was inflicting such pain by this art- 
less letter? As she did not look up she did notsee his face, 
and he uttered no word and made no sign of the agony which 
rent him. When she had finished, she said: 

"There! That's a letter." 

She was about to tear it up, but he took it from her gently. 

" It is a very good one, 1 should think/' hft eai^^^ij^s^Os:^^ 
and with such restraint that not «^Xio\a \s^via^^^\^^sQ^^s«:^ 
ing. 
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He folded the paper into a small square^ and put it in hii 
breast-pocket. 

" Oh, you will soon be able to write as good a one if you 
are as quick as you are at your reading, '* she said, with sud- 
den and suspicious cheerfulness; and she swept her hands 
across her eyes swiftly, as if to brush a tendril of her soft hair 
from them; but her hand was moist after the action. '* Now, 
you begin by making strokes like that. See?'^ 

** It seems easy enough," he said; but, needless to say, his 
imitation was crooked and zigzag. *^ The pencil's so small," 
he apologised. 

"It's your hand that's so big," she retorted. "No, it 
isn't, Bath. It's a lopg hand, but it's not big — for a man's: 
at least, I think not. And you needn't hold the pencil as if 
it were a dagger," she ad(ied, as he had progressed to pot- 
hooks and hangers. " See, like this. Oh, you stupid! Here, 
let me guide your hand." 

She put hers over it, and the warm fingers closed over his 
in a soit embrace. 

" That's better." 

He paused in the middle of a line and reflectively regarded 
the hand which guided his. 

** What a small hand you've got, Stella!" he remarked. 
She drew it away quickly, and, holding it before her, regard- 
ed it critically. '* It's a pity it's so small," he observed; 
** that's why you can't hold things properly. But it's — ^it's 
pretty, somehow, Uke a bird's claw.' 

" It's like nothing of the sort," she retorted, indignantly. 
" A bird's claw, indeed! Go on with your lesson, please, and 
never mind my hand." . 

** Guide me again," he said. " I can do it much better 
when you are helping me that way." 

But she would not. 

" You must learn to do without guiding," she said, severe- 
ly. ** That's a little better; and I really think you'll learn 
to write presently." 

After a pause, he said: / 

** Yes; but I don't see the use of it. I sha'n't want to 
write any letters. Stella." 

** Well?" she asked, as if awakening from a reverie, 
though her eyes had been fixed on his painful eif orts on the 
stony road of caligraphy. 
*^I?jd you mean what you wrtte in that letter to me, oc 
was it only make-believe?^' 
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A faint colour rose to her face^ but she said, indifferently 
enou^: 

" What was it? I forget now what I wrote/' 

" That you would miss me when you had gone away; that 
you were happy here on this island." 

** Yes, of course; wouldn't you miss me?'* she replied, 
casually. 

** Yes/' he said, slowly, without stopping his pothooks and 
hangers. " Yes, sometimes when I thmk of the time when 
you will be gone and I shall be alone, I feel dreadfully bad 
and — and mournful; as bad as when my — ^my father died.'* 
He was silent a moment, while his eyes rested on her down- 
bent face with a strange expression in their loyely depths, an 
expression which had something more than wistful tenderness 
in it. Then he went on. " It will be as if the sun had 
ceased to shine or the stream to flow from the rocks; as if 
the birds had given up singing forever, and it was not worth 
while to get the trout or the skins for the Indians; as if it 
were not worth while living. You said in that letter that I 
was not to forget you if 1 could help it; but I am afraid I 
shall not be able to help it. With you it will be different. 
You will be in the great world you talk of, and will have 
plenty of people to talk to and live amidst, but I shall be 
quite alone again. You see, I have only you, Stella.'' 

While he had been speaking, the girl's heart had responded 
like a harp whose strings are swept by an ignorant and inex- 

Eerienced hand. Unseen by him, her colour came and went; 
ut at the last words her face went pale, her lips quivered, 
and the long lashes hid the tell-tale tears in her eyes. In- 
stinctively her hand stole out to him to touch him with a 
woman's consoling touch; for when a girl's heart is throb- 
bing with pity and sympathy her fingers itch to express it. 
But something, of which she knew nothing, held her back. 
She drew her hand from him before it came in contact with 
his bare arm, and she said in a voice which, because of her 
effort to control it, sounded cold and indifferent: 

" I must go now. I can't leave my mother any longer; 
she is not well." 

He looked up at her gravelv, as she stood beside him, tall 
and graceful as one of the Indian girls who sometimes ac- 
companied the braves to the island. 

"What is the matter with her?" he asked. Her tafift^'^^jsk 
tmmed away from him as she arvs^et^^\ 
"J don't know. She is we«k, wA— ^Ti?L VaS&sR. Tv^^s:Jy«ssi^ 
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m anything. And she eats so very little — I am hungry all 
day — and she scarcely speaks/^ 

* There is some medicine in the cupboard by the bed,*' he 
said. 

" I know; but she will not take any. She lies back m the 
chair all day as if she were half asleep; but I know that she 
is not sleeping, for I see her lips move, and sometimes hear 
her murmur some words.** 

He nodded solemnly. 

" It is as my father was before he died.'* 

" Bath!'* she cried, ** you don't think that — that she is 
going to die?" 

He regarded her with pity in his dark eyes. 

" I hope not. But, Stella, why are you so frightened? 
Death is but sleep — my father said — sleep and rest. And you 
would not be alone as 1 was. I am herel" 

She looked at him enigmatically for a moment, then turned 
away. When she had gone. Rath took out the " specimen ** 
letter, and tried to decipher it; but he could not ao so. It 
did not matter, for he had it by heart. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The lessons continued daily, and Rath made as much prog- 
ress with his writing as he had done with his reading. But 
Stella did not guide his hand again. The subtle pain which 
had arisen within her when he carried her had been awakened 
by 'that close contact of the fingers, and, in a manner, she 
held aloof from him. 

As the days passed and the autumn glided upon them. Rath 
had less time for ^* school;'* for the preparation for the win- 
ter — with three mouths to fill instead of one — demanded a 
great deal of his time. But, hard as he worked, he felt 
strangely happy, especially when Stella was by his side. She ' 
had become a real helpmate by this time, and there was 
scarcely any of his tasks which she could not share; but he 
seemed gradually to have recognised the fact that, try as she 
would, she could not be as strong and capable as he was, and 
he would not permit her to overexert or tire herself. 

** You sit tnere and rest while 1 drag these logs down to 
the clearing," he would say. ** And you can sing if you like. 
Somehow I can always work better while you sing.*' 
And she would sit on one of the felled tieea and sing " Robin 
Adair/' or ''Rail, Smiling Morn," ox ^'^Yi^x^ l>aft ^B«5^ 
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Sucks;'* and Eafch, inspired by the sweet, lark-like voice, 
would work with renewed energy. 

At night, when he parted with her, and went to his nest in 
the hollow of the tree — at Stella's instigation he had made a 
hub of it by walling round it — he often lay awake thinking of 
her, wondering what he should do when she left him; for in 
the autumn the Indians would be here, and he would be able 
to arrange for her departure; and the prospect of his loss of 
her would lay heavily upon him. 

Sometimes, in the middle of their daily work, Stella would 
become sad and thoughtful; for in the midst of her happiness 
her mother's condition smote her with a kind of compunc- 
tion. How could she be so happy and contented while her 
mother was so ill? 

And one day she came running to Eath, who was repairing 
the cow-shed with sweet-smelling pine logs. 

** Eath! Eath! my mother is ill — ^worse!'* she said, pant- 
ingly, her lips quivering, her eyes full of tears. 

He leant on his axe and regarded her sympathetically. 

" You must come!" she said, half distracted by her anx- 
iety. ** Oh, come at once, Eath! I am frightened!" 

He dropped his axe, and, with a kind of reluctance, fol- 
lowed her. He had never seen the elder woman since her 
embarkation on the island, and she had only seen him at a 
distance, and an almost superstitious fear possessed him. 

^* Is she so ill?" he asked, as his long strides kept pace 
with Stella, who was running. 

" Yes, yes; oh, yes!" she wailed. " She was ill in the 
night, and this morning she is so weak she can scarcely 
speak." 

He followed her into the hut; and, as he did so, he looked 
round half nervously. He had not entered it since Stella and 
her mother had been rescued by him, and taken possession. 
There were all the familiar things — his father's gun, the 
books, the medicine cupboard; but there were also the signs 
of feminine existence — a skirt, Stella's hat, made from reeds 
grown on the island, and other articles of woman's clothing. 

He went slowly, reluctantly, to the bed, and looked down 
at the dying woman; for in a moment he saw the expression 
in her face which he had seen in his father's when he was 
near his end. 

" She is very ill; she is going to die," he said, solemnly. 

Stella stifled a cry. 

" Why not?" he asked, gent\y. " ^\v^ Nq'^\i'b ^-^'Wife— 
at rest. Wba,t more could airyoTi^ Nja»Ti\,Y* 
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As he spoke, the dying woman opened her eyea, 

** Stella!'* she said in a low voice. 

Stella knelt beside her. 

** Mother, I am here.'' 

The mother raised herself on her elbow. 

" Stella, I am dying. Ifc is best so. I do not care to live. 
But you— you are young, your life stretches before you. You 
will escape from this place. You will take your proper posi- 
tion in the world. The — the box! It will tell you all. Here 
— under my pillow." 

Stella put her arm round her mother, and the woman 
looked round. 

As she did so, she saw Eath standing like a statue beside 
the bed. She peered at him, shading her eyes with her wast- 
ed hand. Then she uttered a cry — a cry of recognition: 

" I know you! I know you!" she panted. ** You are—" 

Her voice failed, and she fell back upon Stella's arm. 

Eath dug a grave for her beside his father's. Amongst the 
books of the snelves was an old and tattered Prayer Book; 
and Stella, with tear-blinded eyes, read to herself the office 
for the dead, as Eath solemnly made the interment. They 
were now alone on the island. For a week she kept away 
from him, communing with her grief; but at the end of the 
week they met unexpectedly. She was plucking some flowers 
for her mother's grave, and he had stolen up to her unawares. 

" Stella!" he murmured. Stella! I am sorry. But all 
must die!" 

She rose from her knees and stood, the flowers in her hand, 
weak and irresolute. Instinctively, inspired by Nature her- 
self, reihembering how he himself had suffered by his father's 
death, he put his arm round her, as one boy might put his 
arm round another, and she crept within the succour of his 
strong arm and leant her head upon his breast, 

" Oh, Eath, I am so lonely!" she wailed. 
" ** Not while I am here,*' he said, gently. ** I was alone, 
quite alone, till you came. Eemember that I am here. 
Don't hide from me, Stella. I am sorry for you; oh, so 
sorry! We are alone together now." 

She clung to him, weeping, sobbing, and moved by pity, 
his arms wound round still tighter, and — who had taught 
him, from whom had he learnt it? — his lips sought hers and 
kissed her. She drew away from him at once, and blushing 
a rosy red, began to talk of the work. 
Yes; lie was very busy, he said. His reading and writing 
JeBsona had taken up a great deal of Ills time, aivSi VJaa VvxiWt 
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was approaching. He wanted some trout to salt and preserve 
for winter consumption. She offered to catch some. 

There was no need, he declared; but she got the rod and 
the tackle ready one day — a glorious autumn day — and an- 
nounced that she was going a-lishing. 

Her mother's death had wrought upon her, and she was 
pale and thin, her eyes a dark violet, her brows straight and 
heavy. 

" Let me go, Eath,'' she said. " I want to help you. You 
know I can catch the trout.'' 

He yielded at last, and pushed off the boat from the peb- , 
bly beach; then he went off to the interior to find the panther 
which had made one or two attacks upon the young calves. 

As he stood on the beach and watched her skillfully row 
the boat into the bay, a kind of premonition assailed him; 
but he put it from him and went his way. 

Stella rowed the boat to the mouth of the stream which the 
trout frequented, then dropped her anchor and worked her 
rod. But the fish did not rise, and, thinking they were lying 
farther out, she lifted the anchor and rowed into the bay. 

She had not been fishing a quarter of an hour, when the 
wind rose and rocked the boat as if it were a cradle. 

At the moment when she noticed this change of weather, 
the fish commenced to rise, and she went on fishing until, to 
her amazement, she found that she was drifting out farther. 

She ran to the anchor line and pulled it in; but even as she 
did so, the breeze freshened, and she found that the boat was 
drifting out to sea. 

She flew to the oars, and, in her haste, let one slip over- 
board. But she was not disheartened, and she stuck the re- 
maining oar in the stem and strove to propel the boat towards 
the island. But the storm increased, and notwithstanding all 
her efforts, the boat drifted on the outgoing tide towards 
the sea. 

She fought hard, but no fighting on her part seemed of any 
avail. The boat still drifted seawards and away from the 
island. 

And on the beach Rath paced restlessly, his heart in his 
mouth and the one word " Stella " on his lips. Then, as the 
wind increased, he leapt into his canoe and paddled out. But 
soon that sea with its autumnal storm was too wild and rough 
for the canoe. It overturned, and with difficulty he swam 
ashore. And pantingly he gazed over the mV^\.^-^<feO^^ ^^?iftws>^ 
and called on Stella. And no aiis^et e».Ts\fc. ^^ ^^s» -^^xsr^ 
agmu 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

He was alone; Stella had gone! And she, too^ was alone 
in an open boat on that raging sea, and doubtless calling for 
him as ne was calling for her! 

He stood by the canoe on the beach, and the first moment 
of the abating of the wind he launched her and paddled out in 
search of the boat; but the waves were still so high, and the 
rain so blinding, that even if the boat had been near him he 
would not have seen it. Twice the canoe was upset, and, 
. with difficulty, he managed to get to shore; but it was only 
to throw himself down beside the canoe, and, panting, wait- 
ing for a lull that he might resume his search. 

When the wind dropped sufficiently he started again; but 
the rough and white-crested sea bore no boat on its stormy 
bosom. Thinking, hoping that she might have had strength 
to row into shore, farther up the island, though the wind had 
blown from the land, he paddled as far along the coast as — 
and farther than — ^it would have been possible for her to reach; 
but there was no sight of the boat, no answer came to his now 
hoarse cry of " Stella!'^ and at last he returned to the usual 
landing-place, ran the canoe ashore, and stood gazing with a 
man's agony of grief and bereavement tearing at his breast. 

He h^ not eaten for many hours, he had been upset from 
the canoe and swum ashore twice, he had battled with the 
waves which had threatened to overwhelm him, and he was 
now near actual exhaustion; his limbs were racked with 
cramp and pain, and he shook and staggered to and fro like a 
great tree half torn from its roots by a hurricane; only his 
almost superhuman strength could have stood the terrible 
strain he had endured. 

He dragged himself to his own hut, and lit his lamp, and 
tried to eat; but the morsel of bread he broke with his trem- 
bling hands seemed to choke him, and he could scarcely swal- 
low a draught of water. From sheer exhaustion he dropped 
upon his bed and slept; but it was only for a little while. 
He dreamt that he saw Stella sitting in the boat, her face 
turned to him appealingly, her hands clasped; he thought he 
heard her voice, and he sprang up and out mto the dark night 
to realise that it was only a dream, and that Stella had gone. 
The next morning the treacherous sea was calm and shin- 
log- in the sanh'ght, as if the hideous Btoim ot ttv^ preceding 
<^ fras bat a phantasmagoria of the biain', aiiSLTiaJOci^^^- 
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died along the coast, searching every bay and inlet — searching 
now, alas! for Stella's dead body; but there were no signs of 
her or the boat. And, indeed, he knew within his heart that 
his quest must be futile, for the wind had been seaward, and 
the boat, even if it had overturned, must have been blown 
away from the island. 

He returned at nightfall, white and weary, and, as he land- 
ed, his bereavement, his desolation, the full extent of his loss 
broke upon him. He flung himself down on his face, and 
with arms outstretched, battled in silence with his misery. 

The love of man for woman he had never heard, never read 
of; therefore the agony that tortured him was, in a sense, 
something of a mystery; but he knew that, now Stella was 
gone, life had suddenly become hateful, that the solitude of 
which he had been scarcely conscious before she came, seemed 
unendurable. If he had only been with her, if he could only 
have died with her! But she had gone, was drowned, and he 
was doomed to live on here alone — how long? How long? he 
asked himself. 

He sat for hours in the darkness, going over the incidents 
of the life they had spent together, as a man counts the items 
of the treasure of which he has been robbed. The dog crept 
near him and licked his hand in dumb sympathy; but Bath, 
for the first time, pushed it away almost fiercely, for it re- 
minded him of Stella. Everything reminded him of her, and 
as he walked past the hut he averted his eyes; he could not 
bear to look at it. Not a flower she had tended, not a rock 
upon which she had sat, but cried his loss and theirs to him. 
And within his heart was an aching pain, a dull, fierce long- 
ing which threatened to drive him mail. 

Indeed, the wonder is that he did not become insane; for 
his grief and agony burnt in a bosom unused to such emo- 
tions; and he was alone, without a human voice to utter one 
word of consolation or sympathy. It is hard to conceive such 
a situation, and no description can do justice to its terrible 
despair. For days he scarcely ate; for nights he lay awake, 
his disordered mind dwelling upon her image, and calling up 
her face and form. In the silence of the night he would hear 
her voice, now soft and dreamy, now rippling with girlish 
merriment and innocent happiness. He did not know that 
he loved her, as we understand love, but he knew that she 
had taken with her all joy in life, all desire to live. 

Sometimes he tried to hope, to te\V Xvvm^^i NiJc\a.\» SiofoNi^^ 

had been blown safely out to sea, ^.^ifii V)aak. ^^ ^^^^v^^'^j^ 

picked up by a passing vessel; but Via ^bs^ ^iaa.^ "^^ ^SoaK^^a^ 
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were against such a rescue, that the boat could not live in such 
a sea, and that any vessel would give a wide berth to the 
island in such a storm. 

Once or twice he half resolved to put an end to the life 
which his great loss had made almost intolerable; but some- 
thing held him back, even as he stood on the edge of the cliff 
and gazed down wistfully, despairf ully. If she was dead, she 
might be somewhere where she could still see him, and he 
knew that she would be grieved if he killed himself. Only 
this thought kept him from suicide. 

Presently, as the days wore on, the necessities of life began 
to take hold of him. He had neglected his work, everything, 
and the signs of the neglect reproached him on all sides. For 
one thing, the flowers she had reared could not be allowed to 
die, the animals she had loved must be fed, if only for the 
sake of her memory. So he returned to his daily drudgery; 
but, ah! with what a different spirit to that with which, while 
she was by his side, he had gone about his daily work! Her 

Presence had lightened his toil, had sweetened his existence; 
ut now what was there to work for? 

As the days passed, the sharpness of his agony grew less 
acute, but his longing for her never ceased to oppress him like 
a dull physical pain. His once quick, firm step became slow 
and dragging; his head drooped upon his breast; he gazed be- 
fore him vacantly and absently; he did his work mechanically. 

Even the sportsman's instinct, which stands so many 
strains, seemed to have died within him, and one day he 
stood in the pine wood, leaning on his gun, and watching a 
great bear slink past him, without the least desire to shoot it. 
A great part of his time he sat on the beach, his elbows on 
his knees, his eyes fixed on the sea, which now he hated with 
an intense and bitter hate; for had it not robbed him of all 
that had made life precious? 

By this time the rainy season had set in; but he neglected 
his usual preparation and precautions, and allowed the rain 
to drift into nis hut, and went about most of the time wet 
through. He grew thin and wan and haggard, and the mar- 
vellous strength was slowly deserting him; he felt tired after 
an hour's fishing, and the arm with which he used to fell 
trees and haul lumber so easily dropped to his side wearily if 
he exerted himself in the old and familiar way. 

Presently outraged Nature becapie indignant and resent- 
fuL One day he was taken with a shaking fit, and had 
scarcely strength enough to walk home, auA. lot ^ma dai^a he 
^y in a kind of feyei, during which he hoTpeA. ^A^\. \ift ^^ 
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going to die. Who knew? after death he might see her again. 
But he was too splendid a specimen of humanity to be snuffed 
out by a feverish cold, and he pulled through. But for some 
days he was too weak to walk, and one night, looking round 
absently, he saw the book from which Stella had taught him 
to read. 

The pencil and paper which they had used in his schooling 
lay beside it, and he shook and shivered as he remembered 
how gentle and patient she had been with him, even while she 
had laughed at him; how her small hand had guided his. 

With a groan he drew her letter — the letter she had writ- 
ten to him — from his pocket, and gazed at it with aching, 
bloodshot eyes. 

The sight of the writing which the little hand had formed 
seemed to tear his heart in twain; his bosom heaved, and sud- 
denly his eyes were blinded by a flood of tears. A man's 
tears are terrible at all times; how much the more terrible in 
this man who had been trained to the stoicism of the Indian! 

But the outburst relieved him, and left him sad enough in 
all conscience, but strangely calm. 

And he repeated the lines of the letter which he knew by 
heart: 

" * I miss the island very much. . . . How kind and good 
you were to me! . . . I hope you are quite well and happy, 
and don't miss me very much; of course I want you to miss 
me a little; but not to be unhappy. I hope you will remem- 
ber the promise when we parted, that you won't forget me . . . 
that you won't fall over the cliflf, or be reckless in any way.' " 

It was like a message from the dead; he could almost hear 
her speaking. 

Then he was assailed by the dread that he might some time 
forget some word of the precious letter; and, moved by that 
dread, he resolved to continue his lessons, to learn to write, 
that he might always be able to read her letter. 

His fit of weeping and this resolution probably saved his 
reason, if not his life. He opened the book and pored over 
it, and fell to work at his writmg with feverish eagerness. 

He slept better after this; for the mind had found a dis- 
traction, some relief from the perpetual brooding over his 
loss. And one day, as he went towards the beach, he looked, 
for the first time since Stella had gone, towards the hut. 
The storm had blown down one of the supports ol ^^x\j^ 
wood of the verandah, and had toni a «fcu^ ^1 ^M»j^^^x555a^ 
the root ,^^ 

To him the place was a sacred temY\e oi\i\^\o^^'^^^^'^ 
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his heart reproached him for his neglect He went back and 
got his tools, and approached the hut — but very slowly; and 
outside the door he paused, trembling, as a devotee might 
tremble at a shrine too sacred to be entered; but at last he 
went in and stood still, looking round him with an aching 
heart 

The room seemed to cry out to him, " Stella! Stella!'* 
He could almost fanc^ that he saw her standing by the table, 
or sitting in the chair, though he had never thus seen her 
in life. 

Presently his eyes fell on the bed, and his trembling in- 
creased. He went up to it slowly, and sinking on his knees 
beside it, let his head fall upon the coverlet, which his lips 
kissed as one kisses the face of the beloved dead. The caress 
— the act of worship, if you will — calmed him, and he rose 
from his knees soothed and comforted. 

With loving care he touched some articles belonging to her 
— a half-finished skirt upon which she had been at work; the 
needle and thread were still in it, as she had left them; the 
wide-brimmed hat she had made out of leaves, the book lying 
open on the table. He touched and kissed them and other 
relics; and presently he came across a small, flat tin box lying 
under the pillow at the head of her bed. 

As he took this in his hand he remembered the last words 
of Stella's mother. He examined it with intense interest, but 
with nothing of vulgar curiosity. It was tied round with a 
thick piece of tape or braid ana sealed at each side. It did 
not occur to him for a moment to break the seal. Of all the 
things belonging to her this was in his eyes the most sacred, 
and he would keep it intact while he lived. He looked round 
for some place in which to put it, and, seeing none to his lik- 
ing, dug a small hole in a corner of the flooring of the hut 
and buried it there. If the box contained a secret, it be- 
longed to the dead girl, and no one but she should ever 
iearn it. 

Then he went outside and set to work repairing the damage 
done by the storm, and it was the first work he had done, 
since his loss, with any heart in it. When it was finished he 
felt reluctant to leave the hut, for it seemed to him that the 
spirit of Stella lingered there; so he brought his blankets and 
other things from his own den in the tree and returned to his 
old quarters, and all that night he lay awake communing with 
the vision ot the boy-girl who had gone and taken his heart 
with her. 

From this time he worked hard at his xesyBimg aTiOi \iT\\Sfli'^> 
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and though he made slow progress compared with that which 
is made nnder a tutor, he learnt to read with comparative 
ease, and to write in a stiff and boyish fashion; and the day 
he was able to read Stella's letter was almost a happy one for 
him. But " happy '' is too big a word to use, for he never 
ceased to mourn and long for her. 

The time was now approaching for the visit of the Indians 
who came to trade; but Eath, who had hitherto looked for- 
ward to their coming with the pleasant anticipation of a break 
in the monotonous life, now felt neither interest nor excite- 
ment, though, in an apathetic way, he overhauled his stock 
of skins and other articles of barter; but the time passed over 
and the Indians did not come. He was surprised, as they 
were usually punctual to their season; but he was indifferent. 
He grew nearly all the necessaries of life, and had a fairly 
good stock of ammunition^ which was the principal thing he 
required of them. 

Once or twice he had asked himself whether he should dig 
up any of the gold Stella aud he had discovered; but, remem- 
bering what she had said, her warning that the island would 
be thronged with fortune-hunters if the presence of gold were 
known, he decided to keep the secret, especially as his pelts 
and seal-oil would get him all he required in exchange. 

Winter was very near at hand; indeed, there had been a 
light fall of snow, when, one day as he was tramping through 
the wood in search of buck, he heard the distant sound of a 
guu. Concluding that the Indians were approaching, he went 
home and got his barter-stock ready and killed a goat for food 
for them; but the day passed and they did not put in an ap- 
pearance. He lit a fire outside the hut — ^his father had never 
permitted the Indians to enter it — and sat up for them late 
into the night; but still they did not come, and, somewhat 
puzzled, he next morning took his gun and went to meet 
them. 

The snow had fallen again during the night, '^and as he looked 
round, he thought how Stella would have admired the white 
tracery with which the scene was covered; for at all times his 
mind dwelt upon her. As he went, he gave the peculiar call 
with which the Indians are familiar; but no answer came, 
and after some hours of tramping, he was on the point of re- 
turning, when he heard the haying of wolves. The wevc^ 
sound came fitfully through the 8iiONv-\«A«ii ^vt^^xAV^^^^^ias^ 
and leant on his gun and liateneclL. T\v^ ^xi cH 'Ow^. ^-^^ 
coarer wolf k valuable, and though. Taa ^«J^ ^^"^ ^^^ 
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about it — there was nothing about which he was keen now — 
he turned and went back towards the sound. 

As he approached, the baying was broken by the snarling 
which indicated that the pack was quarrelh'ng over some prey, 
and moving more cautiously through the undergrowth, he 
came in signt of them. They were gathered round some ob- 
ject, fighting and snarling over it; and Eath, creeping nearer 
on his hands and knees with the gun ready, saw with amazes 
ment that it was a horse. He knelt on one knee, and raising 
his rifle, was about to mark the largest of the wolves, when 
he saw some of the pack leave the horse, and, with the pecul- 
iar, skulking move of the animal, make for another spot, as 
if they were going to attack some other object. 

Bath lowered his gun without firing, and crept nearer, and, 
with a thrill of amazement and excitement, saw a man crouch- 
ing behind a fallen tree, over which he was pointing a rifle. 
The wolves were seeking for him, crowding and pushing on 
one another, and snarling like curs, their reeking jaws apart, 
their long fangs glittering whitely. As they were close upon 
his natural barricade, the man fired, and the nearest wolf 
dropped; the others fell back for a moment, then recovering 
from their fright, sprang upon the fallen tree. Eath saw the 
man rise painfully to his feet, clutch his rifle, and swing it 
round; but in another instant he would have been over- 
whelmed and dragged down by the number of his assailants; 
but Eath's rifle was at his shoulder in a twinkling; he brought 
down the wolf that was nearest the man's throat, and, with a 
cry, sprang forward and rushed into their midst, striking at 
them with the butt-end of his gun. 

They scattered like sheep, and joined by their fellows wor- 
rying the dead horse, slunk off through the wood like spec- 
tres. The man they had been attacking sank on to the fallen 
tree, and with trembling hand wiped the sweat from his face. 
He was white with exhaustion, his arm was bleeding through 
a rent in his sleeve torn by the fangs of one of the wolves; 
but he nodded to Eath with the smile which a brave man al- 
ways finds possible even at his last moment. 

" You turned up just in time, sir,'' he said, trying to 
speak calmly, but panting in spite of his effort. ** Another 
moment, and those devils would have made a supper of me. 
It was a near thing." 

Eath leant on his gun, and, with his wonted gravity and 
calmness, regarded in silence the man he had rescued. 

^^Areyoa hurt?'' he asked at laat. 
Tlie man rose, a little shakily, and 8\iTuggfe9L\sia^wJ\^^'K^* 
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" No; I donH think so. One of the beasts touched my 
arm; but it's a mere scratch. I'm afraid they've done for 
my horse, though!" and he looked towards the dead animal 
and sighed. He was young and tall, and something in his 
face and voice prepossessed Eath in his favour. 

" Better the horse than you," he said, in his unconsciously 
philosophical fashion. 

The stranger smiled, though rather sadly. 

** That's true enough," he responded,'" though the horse 
was a good one, and I'm grieved to lose him. But it might 
have been worse, as you say. You have saved my life, sir." 

'* I'm glad," responded Eath in his curt way. ** How did 
you come here? Where are you going?" 

The stranger straightened himself, as a man does when so 
interrogated. 

" I am from Victoria," he said; " as to where I was going 
— well, I'm not certain. The fact is, I lost my way — if 1 had 
a way; about which I am not sure. The fact is, I left Vic- 
toria in search of — well, adventure; and, by George! I've 
found it!" He laughed rather ruefully as he regarded hii 
dead horse. " Are you a trapper?" 

" Yes," replied Eath after a pause. 

" You live near here?" 

" Yes. You had better come with me," he added after a 
moment; for, incredible as it may seem, he was not overjoyed 
at the presence of this stranger. You see, the island was 
sacred to him and the memory of Stella, and he did not wel- 
come the threatened intrusion. 

" I shall be very glad," said the young fellow. " Is it far 
— ^your house, I mean — for I'll admit that I'm pretty nearly 
done. I haven't tasted food since yesterday, and this bout 
with those beasts has played the Harry with me." 

" It is not far," said Eath, gravely. " I am sorry that I 
have nothing for you to eat; but there will be plenty for you 
presently." 

" That's all right," said the stranger as they stepped out 
side by side, but slowly; for he was evidently near dead beat. 
" The sight of a fire and a square meal will be very grate- 
ful." 

" Let me carry your gun," said Eath, and he took it from 
him. 

" Is there a settlement near?" asked the stranger. 

" A settlement? No," replied Ra.tli, 

"No? Then where are v^e gom^^.'' ?i^^\^^ wss^^kss^^ 
with reaaomble surprise. 
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" To my hut,'' answered Rath, quietly. 

" Oh — ah, yes, to your people/' said the other. 

** I have no people," said Eath. ** I am alone — ^live 
alone." 

The young man regarded him with amazement. 

** Alone! In this waste?" 

" Yes; quite alone," said Eath. 

" Good Lord! It's like a second Eobinson Crusoe," mur- 
mured the stranger. 

Eath made no response to this comment, and they walked 
on in silenec until tney reached the hut. 

** Go in>" said Eath, with natural courtesy. ** I will get 
some supper ready. I have a goat killed, and will cook some 
of it." 

The stranger leant against the end of the logs which sup- 
ported the verandah. 

" Thanks, very much," he said. " I wish I could express 
my gratitude. But I'm too astonished to express anything. 
Do you mean to say that you live — here — alone?" 

'' Yes," replied Eath, quietly. " Why not?" 

** Oh, Lord! I don't know. But — but — how on earth do 
you manage it? Alone, quite alone?" 

" Quite alone," replied Eath, as he turned the joint of goat 
on the gridiron. 

The stranger stared, but said no more. Eath served up 
the meat, cooked to a nicety; and as the young man ate it, he 
said: 

" We really ought to introduce ourselves. May I ask your 
name?" 

" My name is Eath Eajme," said Eath. 
And mine is Edward Bryan," said the stranger. 



t( 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

While they ate their suppr the two young men, of course, 
regarded each other with interest and curiosity; masked on 
Edward's side by the courtesy of culture; open and candid, 
yet gravely dignified, on Eath's. 

Eath liked the look of the man he had saved from the 
wolves — liked his frank and pleasant face, his ready smile, 
and the open and direct expression of his blue eyes. And 
Edward was singularly prepossessed in favour of this strange 
being, this modern Eobinson Crusoe, who, though attired m 
the garb of a lumberman and trapper, bad tti^ \i^«t\Ti^» \,\i^ 
Planner, and, above all, the voice of a gexit\^T»^aa. 
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That he should be living alone in this wild and, so to speak, 
unexplored place, seemed too romantic to be true. Edward 
had read of such cases, but had always relegated them to the 
region of fiction. He looked round the hut with frank and 
inoffensive curiosity. 

" You have very comfortable diggings, Rayne,^' he said at 
last. *' And — pardon me — there is a settled, substantial look 
about them, as if you had been here for some time.^' 

** As long as I can remember,'^ said Kath. " Why do you 
call me Eayne? My name is Eath/' 

Edward tried not to stare. 

** Eath; certainly," he said at once. *' And mine is Ed- 
ward, you'll remember. And you have been here since — ^how 
long? But not alone, surely? Of course that's impossible.'' 

** No; my father lived with me. He died some months 
ago." 

** And there has been no one else — only you two?" said 
Bryan. " Forgive me; but I can't help feeling curious. 
You'll admit that your situation is an extraordinary one." 

" Is it?" said Eath. Then, after a pause, he said, reluc- 
tantly: ** There was some one else — two persons; but one is 
dead, and the other " — his voice grew low and hoarse — " has 
gone." 

As he spoke he was glad he had put away the precious 
relics which Stella had left behind. They were hidden in a 
box beneath her bed, as if too sacred for even his own every- 
day gaze. 

" And left you here alone! That was rather heartless, 
wasn't it? But perhaps you preferred to remain," added Ed- 
ward, as Eath's face flushed, and he frowned heavily; for, all 
unwittingly, he had laid his hand upon Eath's still aching 
wound. 

Eath nodded. 
^ " Let me give you some more meat," he said, evading the 
(question with the coolness and readiness of a man of the 
world, as Bryan noticed. 

*' Thank you. I was half famished. One more question, 
and my impertinent curiosity shall dry up. Are you too fond 
of your solitary state to accept a companion, or will you per- 
mit me to stay with you for a time? Of course, I don't pro- 
pose a partnership," he weat on, quickly. " I haven't the 
capital to enable me to do so; but I will be glad to work for 
my bed and board, as we say in old Ew^l'axA," 

Bath was silent for a moixx^iit, a^ "^e^ ^^ts®^'«^ "^^oSk^SS^ar 
posfil, then he said, gravely: 
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" You shall stay if you wish/' 

** Thanks/' rejoined Edward, with frank satisfaction. 
** I'm very glad. May I smoke?" He took out his pipe and 
pouch, and handed the latter to Eath, who declined it; then, 
as he leant back and puffed with intense enjoyment at his 
blackened briar, Edward went on: " I ought to tell you some- 
thing about myself. I'm the second son of Sir Gilbert Bryan ; 
we live at a place called Shorn Court, near Eatton — but I 
don't suppose you ever heard of it." 

'' No,^' said Eath. 

He was sitting with his head resting in his hand, his eyes 
fixed with grave attention on the speaker. 

" No, I don't see how you could, seeing you have spent all 
your life here. Upon my word, I can't realise it, and it will 
take me days to do so. Well — I only tell you this by way of 
introduction — my governor is poor — poor for a baronet— and 
the estate's going, of course, to my brother. I have had to 
turn out in search of work. It's tne fate of the second son, 
you know, and of course I've nothing to complain of." 

He said this brightly enough, but he stifled a sigh all the 
same. 

" There's no room in England for the likes of me, so I 
came out here. This is my second trip abroad, and I made 
so little out of the first that I don't think I should have come 
out again if — if it — it hadn't been for circumstances." 

He was not able to stifle the sigh this time, and he took his 
pipe from his mouth and stared hard at it, as if his mind — 
and his heart — had flown off somewhere; as they had. 

" Though I'm a 'varsity man — Oxford — I'm pretty ready 
with my hands, and I hope I shall be of some use to you. 
I'm a decent shot, I think, and I can ride a bit, though that 
doesn't count, as I see you don't keep horses-^or I should 
have heard 'em — and I've lost my own — ^poor chap! I must 
go back for the saddle and bridle to-morrow, by the way. So 
there's my history, in a rambling fashion. I'm passing hon- 
est, as Hamlet says, and I think I'm capable of standing by a 
pal if he has need of me; and I'm not given to shirking my 
diare of the work. Anyway, you can give me a trial, and if 
it doesn't pan out all right, why, you can then give me the 
sack." 

Most of this was worse than Greek to Eath, but he under- 
stood the purport of it, and he held out his hand. He re- 
membered now he and Stella had clasped hands on their bar- 
S-aln. Edward took the hand and shook it cordially, and 
there fell a silence upon the two young men-, oxi^ oi Wiosa 
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lilences at which Rath was so extremely and surpassingly 
good. Presently he rose to throw another log on the fire, 
and Edward regarding him admiringly, said: 

'' What is your height. Rath?'' 

*' I don't know/' said Rath, with some surprise; and paus- 
ing, vith the log in his hand, 

'* Sx feet and a trifle over, I should think," said Bryan. 
" The air of this place must be extremely salubrious, for it 
has grown a fine specimen in you," he added, as he looked at 
Rath's powerful form. ** I'd rather have you on my side in 
a row than on the other; but you are a bit -too thin, aren't 
you?" 

Rath nodded and glanced carelessly at his arm, upon which 
the muscles stood out like those on a greyhound. 

" Yes; I've got thin lately," he said. 

" And a little off colour, too, I should say," said Edward. 
" Excuse my noticing it; but I've some quinine in my pocket, 
and I should advise you to take a dose or two. Was it 
fever?" 

" I suppose so," said Rath, gravely, as he thought of the 
weeks of agony he had endured. 

He stirrSd the fire with his foot as he answered, and the 
wood started into a blaze and lit up his careworn face. Ed- 
ward, who had still been regarding him with admiration and 
interest, started, and took his pipe from his mouth. 

" I beg your pardon," he said. " What did you say your 
name was?" 

" Rath Rayne," replied Rath; and Edward repeated it 
thoughtfully once or twice. 

** No; I don't remember it. I don't think I've ever heard 
it before; and yet, just now, as you stood with the firelight 
f uU on your face, I could have sworn I'd seen you, or someone 
remarkably like you, before. Where do your people come 
from?" 

" I don't know," replied Rath, quite simply, as if there 
was nothing extraordinary in his ignorance. ** I don't know 
anything about them. My father never told me," 

Edward was too courteous and discreet to remark upon this 
rather startling statement; and, after a pause. Rath said: 

'' Why do you ask?" 

** Because I might have met, known, some of them. You 
see, England's not a very large place, and the gentry hold to- 
gether pretty much, and generally know oiv<5k ^jOL^XJwst. ^\ 
course, mj dear fellow, 1 know tiaaiV. ^oxx ^x^ ^ ^xj^'SsBcass^S ^ 
blind man could see that." 
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Eath nodded with rather staggering calmness. 

" Yes, my father was a gentleman, and taught me to be 
one/' he said, as if it were a matter of course. 

" And I thought I might be able to trace the resemblance 
to someone I know," said Bryan. 

Bath shook his head. 

** I can't help you,'' he said, with his usual gravity. " I 
know nothing of the people to whom I and my father belong.^ 
It does not matter." » 

" Not in the least," Edward assented, promptly, and with 
a slight embarrassment; for it naturally occurred to him that 
this young giant's father must have had good — or, rather, 
bad — excuse for concealing his antecedents from his son. He 
at once changed the subject by remarking: 

** I see you have some books here; and, by George! you 
need them in the long winter evenings." 

" Yes. Won't you look at them?" said Eath; and he add- 
ed, with his usual conscientiousness: ^^ I am just learning to 
read." 

To cover his surprise, Edward rose and took some of the 
volumes from the shelf. 

" Been too busy to learn, I suppose?" he said, as casually 
as he could. " You've got some useful books here, though 
they are some of them pretty old and out of date. Oh! here's 
an old friend of mine!" he exclaimed, as he came to the 
work on heraldry. He turned it over and noticed, as Stella 
had done, that the fly-leaf, upon which the name of the owner 
is generally written, had been torn out. ** Jolly interesting 
old book!" he said. ** I've spent many a pleasant half hour 
over it. By George!" he broke off, looking up suddenly. 
" Now I know where I've seen someone like you! Did you 
ever hear the name of Eatton?" 

Eath shook his head. 

" No, never!" he replied. 

Edward Bryan looked at the Eatton arms, which had 
caught his eye, and seemed puzzled for a moment; then he 
put the book aside and began to talk of his colonial experi- 
ences, and to ask questions as to Eath's work and pursuits. 

The two young men sat up talking for some hours; indeed, 
until Edward Bryan began to nod in his chair, then they went 
to bed. 

When he woke in the morning, Eath found that his new 
chum had already risen, and was busy making up the fire. 
JSdward looked round at him and nodded. 
^. ^^ Good-morning V' he said, in his pleasant ^oicek* *^\^o\i 
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np as quietly as I could, because you didn't seem to have had 
lauch of a night, and I didn't want to disturb you. I for- 
got to give you that dose of quinine last night; take it now; 
heire it is. It will soon stop that talking in your sleep." 

Eath looked up from the morsel of grey powder. 

" Did I talk in my sleep?" he said, rather sternly. " What 
did I say?" 

" 'Pon my word, I was too sleepy to hear,'* replied Ed-^ 
ward, lightly. ** Whatever it was, it wasn't intended for my' 
ears, you know, so I didn't trouble to listen." 

" I beg your pardon," said Eath, gravely. 

Eath was rather quiet during breakfast, for he was think- 
ing of his late companion — Stella — at that and his other 
meals, but when he conducted Edward Bryan round the farm 
and clearing, he talked more freely, and the two men planned 
out their work. 

Eath found that his new helpmate had only done himself 
justice in declaring that he could turn his hand to most 
things, and before many days had passed Edward Bryan's 
frankness and good temper won upon Eath's natural reserve. 
But not one word did he say of Stella, though his reticence 
rose from a reluctance to widen the wound which had not, 
and never would be, closed in his heart. 

Edward Bryan, for his part, very soon ffrew fond of his 
strange companion, whose singular history and solitary life 
had a fascination for him. The two young men talked when 
they were working together, and in the long evenings, and 
Eath would listen with absorbed gravity to Bryan's stories of 
his home-life at Shorn Court, to descriptions of the father and 
mother who loved and were loved by him; but very often the 
two would sit and stare silently at the fire; and Eath would 
be dreaming of his lost Stella, and Edward would be dwelling 
upon Lady Mary, and wondering what was happening to her,- 
and whether she had forgotten him; no, not forgotten him, 
for he knew that Mary was not one to forget the man who 
had won her heart. 

One day Bryan had gone off in search of game, and Eath 
had remained at home sawing logs. He had finished work 
for the day, and was cooking the dinner when he heard Ed- 
ward's step. He was back before his time, and Eath looked 
round to inquire the reason; but the question was checked 
upon his lips, and he regarded Edward in eitevio.^ A^^^'^'^'^^'^ 
face was whifce, his lips trembWns, axA^Kva xaaxiXsKt ^sgJ^afis^* 

''Batbr he exclaimed, bieatt^^^Vj. ^^\N^;^A!^^ ^^ 
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surprise foi you. I have made a discovery, a wonderful dis- 
co ven^^! Be prepared for a shock!" 

** What is it?^^ asked Rath in his grave fashion. 

Bryan flung himself into a chair, and, leaning his elbows on 
the table, stared at Rath as if he were looking through him. 

** You know the hill behind the north clitf. Rath? Well, 
I was crouching there behind the scrub, waiting for some wild 
fowl to pass; my foot slipped and knocked out a piece of 
rock — stone. I picked it up absently, and — and. Rath, my 
boy, our fortune is made! It wasn^t rock or gravel, but a 
nugget! Gold, my hoy, goldV^ 

He let the nugget fall on the table with a thud, and point- 
ing to it, regarded Rath with sparkling eyes. 

" That's gold. Rath — ^gold! Do you hear? And there's 
plenty more of it — oceans! How on earth I've managed to 
Keep my head, why I haven't gone stark staring mad, I don't 
know. I wanted to shout and — and jump! I'm afraid I did 
shout a bit, and I've come home walking on air. Don't you 
understand? Are you too astounded to speak? It's gold, I 
tell you, gold! Tate it in your hand, examine it, weigh it! 
Isn't it a stunner? And there's more — more where that came 
from!" 

Rath took up the nugget and looked at it absently. Then 
he laid it down again^ and said, coolly: 

" Yes, I know." 

"You — know — knew!" gasped Edward Bryan, staring at 
him. 

Rath nodded, and turned to his stew-pot again. 

" Yes. We — I discovered it months ago," he said, quietly. 

" You discovered it, and you said nothing about it!" ex- 
claimed Edward. " Why on earth not?" 

Rath was silent a moment. 

" No, I was wrong. It was not I who found it, but one 
who is not here." 

He turned his head away from the other man's sparkling, 
flashing, and eager eyes. 

" No matter who discovered it, there's enough for both of 
us — enough for half a dozen men — enough to make million- 
aires of us! Oh, Rath!" 

He gasped, and laughed almost hysterically; then he con- 
trolled himself, and stammered, apologetically: 

" Look here, old fellow; I'm afraid you'll think I've taken 
leave of my senses, and am behaving like — ^like a school-girl; 
but — but. Rath, you don't know what this " — he touched the 
nugget — " means to me!" 
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Eath dished up the stew as carefully as usual, and looked 
at him gravely. Edward Bryaa fondled the nugget in his 
hand, and glanced from it to Rath, and then back again, as 
if he could not keep his eyes from the precious lump. 

Eath regarded him enquiringly. 

" It— it means money, wealth," Edward went on, with 
terrible earnestness; ^^ it means more than that; it means 
happiness ! Eath, do you know why I left England — why I 
came out here to seek my fortune? It was not so much be- 
cause I wanted money for itself — for myself. I could have 
found some work, however poorly paid, in England; but I 
wanted money — a lot of it, because — because I love a girl 
there, and — and I can't have her because I'm poor. I've 
aever spoken of it to you; it was too-^too sacred to speak of, 
even to you. Ah, Eath, you — you don't know what love is. 
You have lived here all alone, without a woman near you." 

Eath did not start, but stood with the tin dish of stew in 
his hand, his eyes fixed, with a strange expression in them, 
upon Bryan's working face. 

**You don't know — understand — realise — what a thing 
this love is! To long for, and — and want her — the girl you 
love — every hour and day and week of your life! To feel that 
if you don't get her, life isn't worth living! To think and 
dream and dwell upon her night and day — Oh, my God! 
Eath, it drives me mad not to be able to make you under- 
stand! You don't know — ^you have never loved — ^you don't 
know what it means!" 

Eath set down the dish on the table and stood with knit 
brows, a strange look on his face as he listened. 

" See here!" Edward went on. " This girl I love, she has 
been beyond my reach, just because I was poor. She — she — 
might have been forced — ^induced — to marry another man! 
Oh, my God! if I should be too late — too late! A man un- 
worthy of her, a man my better in rank and wealth — No; 
he's not niy better in wealth now, for there's enough of this 
to buy him ten times over! Oh, Eath! don't you understand 
that this gold means happiness to me; that, with it, I shall 
be able to marry the girl I love! Love /" he repeated, with 
fren25ied emphasis. *' Oh! 1 despair of making you, who have 
never loved, understand what I mean! See here, Eath, sup- 
pose — easy now, let me try hard to explain! — suppose there 
was a being in the world — a woman — one of the opposite sex, 
who was so dear to you that you couldn't bear to have her out 
of your sight; so dear and precious to you that every time she 
spoke or touched you— just in shaking \\aja3a, <^^ ^caas^— =V5» 
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thrilled all through you — oh! how can I explain? — and that 
you could get her to uve with you always, to be by your side 
all through life till death, to be your companion, chum, day 
and night — Oh! it's no use; you can't understand!" he 
broke oft, in despair. 

But Bath was quicker than Bryan thought him. His face 
had grown white, his lips were twitching. 

•*1 — I know!" he said, hoarsely. *^ Yes — that is how I 
felt!" 

Bryan stared at him. 

** What do you say? What are you talking about? I say, 
you can't understand. You have never been in love!" 

!Hath strode forward and laid his hand on Edward Bryan's 
shoulder in a grip like that of a steel vise. 

" Silence!" he said; ** I do understand. I — I — know now! 
Take the gold — ^go back to her — this girl you love. The gold 
will give her to you — while I — " 

His hand relaxed its grip and fell limply to his side. 

" Take it all," he said. ** It is of no use to me!" 



1^^ 



CHAPTER XIX 

" Take it all; it's of no use to me!" said Rath. 

Edward regarded him earnestly and eagerly. He saw that 
there was something behind Rath's words — some mystery. 
Rath had sunk into his seat, his head leaning on his hand, 
his now favorite attitude; and his face was cold and almost 
stem. 

Edward leant forward. 

" Look here. Rath," he said, more calmly, " don't you be 
offended at what I'm going to say. The man who says that 
gold — money — is of no use to him, talks the most awful rot; 
there's not a man in the world to whom gold is not useful, 
indispensable." 

" This is not the world," said Rath, quietly; ** this is out 
of the world." 

" True! But there's no reason for you to remain here, no 
reason why you shouldn't go into the world and mix with 
your fellows," argued Edward. " If you were — well, a sav- 
age, nothing better than the ordinary backwoodsman, lum- 
berman, trapper, there might be some reason for your being 
satisfied with the island, for not caring to leave it or change 
four mode ol life; but you are not a savage or ordinary trap- 
/»r/ \Da3h 'it all! my dear Rath, you at^ a gentteman, and 
'>a are out of your proper place IxeteV' 
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Rath shook his head, unmoved, and served out a portion of 
the stew; but Edward would not be silenced. 

** In addition to being a gentleman, you are young and 
strong, and — and have all your life before you. Rath, you 
don't know how good that life can be! You have lived here 
all your time, wresting from Nature your daily bread, fight- 
ing with her for dear life; you know nothing — ^forgive me, 
old man! — of the delights of civilization, of the joys which the 
world can give; the friendship of other men — the healthy 
amusements, the recreations of life! I grant you that in the 
world from which I come a poor man has a bad time of it, 
that he has to work as hard as we do here, and under less 
favourable circumstances; but you — we — should not be poor! 
* Wealth beyond the dreams of avarice!' is a favourite expres- 
sion in England; they use it there without understanding its 
full significance; but, by George! that's just what we should 
own! There's nothing we couldn't buy, nothing too high 
for us to aim at! We might be great, famous — oh! it's diffi- 
cult to make you understand!" 

Rath frowned thoughtfully. 

** You said you wanted the gold because — ^because you could 
get the girl you loved," he remarked. 

** Yesl" assented Edward, eagerly. " God knows that 
that is the only desire of my life, and the only thing I want 
the money for; but, Rath, forgive me! — ^you are young, as I 
said just now, and — well, they don't make many chaps of 
your stamp and with your phiz in England. Don't you think 
that you, too, would meet with some woman you could love, 
someone you would want for your own — ^your very own?" 

Rath's face grew white and haggard, but he bent his head 
over his untouched plate and said nothing; and Edward went 
on, so absorbed in his argument that he did not notice these 
storm signs in the face of his chum. 

" You don't know what love is. Rath! It's — it's the first, 
the greatest thing in life — ^it is, indeed! All things come sec- 
ond to it. It's the one thing which makes life worth living. 
To have someone to love, to worship, some woman who is the 
compam'on and the delight of one's life — ! Ah, well— there! 
But, Rath, why shouldn't this happiness fall to your lot as ' 
well as to others — to mine? You can't tell! Come with me 
to England, and you will meet with some girl who will make 
you as happy as I shall be — ^if I get the woman I love. Come, 
Rath." 

Bath rose, his worn face wotVliti?,. v^^ 

''Be silent!" he said, aAiaoa\. "mwiaaiVj,^ %^^"^ ^^^is^s. 
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emotion with which he was battling. " I don't want to heax 
any more. I — I — '^ 

He stopped suddenly, sank into his chair again^ and cov- 
ered his face with his hands. 

Edward, aghast and wondering, went round to him, and 
laid a hand upon his shoulder. 

" What have I said — done?'* he asked, remorsefully. 
" Forgive me, Rath! My dear old man, I didn't mean to 
pain you, to hurt your feelings in any way. I won't say an- 
other word. And, look here!" he added, almost solemnly, 
"I've been forgetting all this time that the gold is yours and 
not mine! That I've no right to an ounce of it. You dis- 
covered it before I did, and it's on your land. Say no more, 
Eath. I'll give it up. I'm not the man to desert a friend, 
' and I'll stay on here with you and say no more about the 
gold. Indeed, I'll try and forget it, though that will be pre- 
cious hard; at any rate, I'll say no more about it unless 
you do." 

This offer of renunciation and all it meant touched Eath to 
the heart. He held out his hand to Edward, and the two 
men exchanged a grasp in silence; then Eath raised his head* 

** No," he said, quietly but firmly. " You shall take the 

fold and go back to England, Edward; but I will stop here. 
'11 tell you — ^yes, I'll tell you why." 

He drew a long breath, and stared straight before him. 

" I shouldn't be happy in this world of yours. I don't 
Want to go there. There is nothing that I should care for. 
There is no woman I could love — " 

He paused a moment. It cost him a great deal to speak 
of Stella, to tear his wound open; but after a moment or two 
of inward struggle, he went on: 

" Before you came I had another friend — companion. It 
was a young girl. She drifted to the island with her mother. 
I didn't want them. I was sorry they had come, for my fa- 
ther had warned me against women — " 

Edward murmured an exclamation of surprise; but Eath 
went on: 

" But I could not help myself, though I tried; they had to 
stay. We made a bargain — she and I — that we would be 
friends — boy-friends; and — and she lived here in this hut, 
alone with her mother, and helped me with my work — " 

He paused for a momnt; for as he spoke, the vision of 
Stella stood before him, the sweetness of the old life and com- 
papjonship with her came back upon him and toituT^d luxn. 
ft ^' fVe were together all dav, friends, dciuma, «a ^ow «aA\ 
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are. And life seemed different to what it had been before she 
came. I was happier, though I didn't know it. I liked to 
have her with me, to hear her singing while I was at work, to 
hear her laugh. We were together all the time, for her 
mother was ill and did not leave the hut. Then her mother 
died, and we were together alone." 

Edward had returned to his chair and was listening breath- 
lessly. 

No novel he had ever read was more extraordinary than this 
story which was being told him by this haggard, despairing 
man, whom he had until this moment regarded as one abso* 
lutely without romance in his solitary life. 

" Alone!'' he echoed, half unconsciously. 

Bath inclined his head. 

** Yes; we only had each other. But it was enough for 
me. I think it was enough for her," he added, smiply. 
**We were still happy. I don't think she even wanted to 
leave the island to go back to the world. We were happy. 
Then — ^then one day — " 

He stopped and rose from his seat and went to the door, 
gazed out vacantly, and then came back. 

** One day she left me to get some sea trout. A storm 
arose — the boat was blown out to sea, and — and I lost her." 

" Lost her!" echoed Edward in a whisper. " Good GodI 
She was drowned?" 

Bath shook his head and shaded his eyes with his hand. 

" I don't know," he said, hoarsely. " I fear so. It was 
a hurricane. I went out after her. I searched the bays 
along the coast. I lost her." 

There was something so moving in the repetition of the 
simple, tragic words that the tears sprang to Edward Bryan's 
eyes. He rose and put his arm round Bath's shoulder, but 
wisely did not speak for a moment or two. At last he mur- 
mured huskily: 

" My poor Bath! How you must have suffered! I know 
now why you are so pulled down, so gaunt and worn. Yes, 
you must have suffered! I think I should have gone mad, if 
1 had been in your place." 

** Perhaps I was mad," said Bath, simply. " I — I scarce- 
ly remember the days that followed after — after she had gone. 
I did not sleep, I could not eat. I did not know what was 
the matter, why I was so unhappy. I only knew that I want- 
ed to die." 

There was silence for a momftTA., ^JcvaTi'^&:^«t^^5Sfl^> •Mfc.'>&.\i^ 
bimselt: 
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" And you never told her that you loved her, Eath?'' 
Rath started and looked up at him for an instant^ then 

dropped his eyes^ and his hand, that lay clasped on the table, 

shook. 

** That — ^I — Did I love her — ^love her as you love this girA 

in England?'^ He was silent while Edward looked at him. 

"No; I did — did not tell her. I did not know until she had 

gone; how should I?" 

Edward paced up and down. Here was an experience, a 
case, absolutely umque. This man had so loved a girl that 
her loss had almost deprived him of reason, had reduced him 
to a gaunt skeleton, had — for a time, at any rate— robbed 
him of youth and strength. And he did not know that he 
had loved her! It seemed incredible, and yet Edward could 
understand it. 

The recital of the tragedy moved him to such an extent 
that for some time he could not speak, could only pace up 
and down. 

Presently he flung himself into his chair, and leant across 
the table. 

** Eath, my heart aches for you. I know what you feeL 
Great Heaven! should I not know? And you never spoke to 
her — told her? She never told you — ^let you see?*' 

Eath shook his head. 

*' I don't think she knew any more than I did,'* he said, 
with the same impressive simplicity. 

Edward tried not to stare at him, but he could not keep his 
eyes from the face of this sorrow-stricken friend whose story 
was the most touching, the most trade he had ever heard. 

" "What — what was her name, Eath?'* he asked, presently. 

" Stella — Stella Mordaunt,'* replied Eath, speaking her 
name in a kind of hushed whisper, as if it were sacred, as in- 
deed it was to him. 

" Where did she come from?*' 

Eath shook his head. 

" I don't know — ^from London, England/' 
" Is that all you know?'' 
**Yes." 

Eath thought of the tin box, but of course said nothing 
about it. That was Stella's secret, not his. 
Edward got up and fell to pacing again. 
^ ^^See here, JJatb," he said, " God knows I don't want to 
raise any false hopes; but you can't be ame tiaa»t da&'waa 
urowned. The boat may — I say maj/— have Toeeii «agjQ.\ie^ ^ai^ 
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picked up by a passing vessel! She may have been saved^ and 
may be alive now!" 

Eafch quivered as if he had been struck, and the blood 
rushed to his face, then left it pale again. 

" The storm was too great; no vessels have ever come 
within sight of this part of the island." 

** Have ever — yes; but they might," said Edward. " There 
is just the chance. You didn't find the boat — it was not 
washed ashore. Eath, for all you know, she may be alive at 
this moment," 

Eath rose, gripping the table, his breath coming painfully. 
The thought of Stella alive sent the blood coursing through 
his veins like quicksilver. 

** It is impossible!" he gasped; but his eyes glowed with a 
light Edward had not seen in them before. 

" No, not impossible — improbable, if you like; but while 
there is just the mere possibility there is hope. She may have 
been picked up, may at this moment be on her way to Eng- 
land. As a rich man, nothing would be easier than for you 
to search for her and find her — " 

He stopped, for Eath's agitation, and his struggle to sup- 
press it, were painful to witness. 

" My dear old man, you have given way to despair, and it 
was killing you by inches. I know the meaning of the ex- 
pression in your face^ in your eyes. It was the look of the 
man who has lost all interest in life. If you had been fight- 
ing the wolves instead of me, you wouldn't have fought very 
long, or very hard, I'm afraid — that day you found me and 
saved my life." 

" No, I shouldn't have cared if they had dragged me down. 
I didn't want to live; but now — " 

He looked round with a new expression in his face, an ex- 
pression of wild hope, of feverish restlessness. 

" Now you've something to live for, though it may be only 
a chance," said Edward. " And something tells me that 
there is more than that in it. There have been instances on 
record of people who have been saved in more perilous situa- 
tions than hers. And if she was saved, do you think she isn't 
mourning for you? Don't you think she is wearing her heart 
out for you, from whom she was torn?" 

Eath held up his hand. 

" Don't say any more!" he panted. ** I— IcaxJi V^-^tV^ 
think of her suffering as 1 axx&exeSL. ?)^^\ ^wi^V^is^^Xs^'s^s^^ 
me to think ot her as stUl lWm%, acLfiLlN^^QX. \ft ^siS^V^^ 
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His eyes flashed towards the door as if he were about to 
start in quest of Stella that moment. 

** When can we start? How can we go?" 

Edward laid a hand upon his shoulder and soothed him. 

" Easy, old man! There^s only a chance, remember, and 
we can^t go just yet. For one thing, we can't go as we are 
— poor and of no account. You want money for this search 
of yours; indeed, if you found her you might want money 
just as I do. We must get some of the gold, must arm our- 
selves in the most effectual way nowadays — by filling our 
pockets. With money a man can do almost anything— ' 

" Except bring the dead to life," said poor Eath, his de- 
spair sweeping back upon him with a rush. 

Edward Bryan proved himself a good and patient friend 
that night; for he encouraged while he soothed Eath, loosed 
on a sea of conflicting emotions, tossed one moment on a wave 
of hope to sink the next with one of despair. 

Neither man could sleep that night, and when Edward 
woke from an uneasy doze in the morning, he found Eath 
outside the hut surrounded by spades and picks and sundry 
other tools which he had collected. He was as ffrave as 
usual, but his feverish restlessness showed itself in his flash- 
ing eyes and his sharp and abrupt speech and movements. 

** Let us begin at once," he said. 

** After breakfast," said Edward; but Eath shook his head 
impatiently. 

" I could not eat," he said. 

But Edward, with a laugh, dragged him into the hut and 
forced him into a chair. 

" My dear Eath, take* a tip from a man who has played the 
game before, though unsuccessfully. Gold digging can't be 
done on an empty stomach, believe me. It's the sternest, 
grimmest work in the world; it tries a man's muscles, and 
Eis hand and his heart; there's no part of him that it doesn't 
take toil of, and only the man who feeds well can hope to 
stand the strain. Didn't you see how the mere discovery 
played the devil with me yesterday? Very well, then, you 
can imagine what the actual digging for the stuff means. 
Eat your breakfast, for, by the living jingo! I won't move a 
step until you have." 

Eath, in his new frenzv, glared at him, then with a sigh of 

resignation made some kind of a breakfast. Then Edward 

selected the most useful of the tools, slung a canvas bag over 

his shoulder, and they set forth in quest ot the \>i\^\. i^'wn 
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metal for which men every day, and all day long, willingly 
sacrifice their honour, their happiness, their lives. 

On their way, Rath told Edward of the finding of the skele- 
ton, and Edward grew grave and thoughtful. 

** That might have been my fate, even if I had escaped the 
wolves, if you had not been here, Eath," he said. ** What- 
ever happens, I can never forget that you saved my life, that 
but for you I should never have had the chance of winning 
the girl I love. They say, nowadays, that there is no such 
thing as Providence; but when you come to think of the way 
you and I have been brought together, neither of us, I fancy, 
would like to go as far as that. Here is the place where I 
found the nugget,'^ he broke off, eagerly. 

Eath, scarcely less eager himself now, nodded. 

" Wait," he said, as Edward began picking at the gravel 
furiously, and Eath dug up the nuggets he had buried the day 
Stella and he were on the spot. 

Edward watched him turn the great nuggets out, watched 
him with scarcely sujppressed excitement. 

" My dear Eath, there's a small fortune there already!'^ he 
exclaimed. " Hurrahl It's an El Dorado, that's what it 
is!" he shouted, as he collected the nuggets into a little, but 
precious heap. *'Now, let us pick out the old bed of the 
stream, for that is exactly what it is. In all my experience, 
I have never seen easier gold digging. It is a veritable Tom 
Tiddler's ground. Good Heaven! if the news of this find 
were to get abroad, we should have the population of an En- 
glish town here in a week's time!'' 

Eath, who was already hard at work dragging down the 
auriferous gravel with his pick, looked over ms shoulder with 
a gleam of ferocity in his eyes. 

" This is ours," he muttered, with a new note in his voice. 
** 0^trs I And if any man — " 

He did not finish the sentence; but, as if ashamed of his 
sudden fury, fell to work again. 

They toiled like men working against time, like men work- 
ing for their lives, for their souls' salvation. Cold as it was, 
the fever in their veins made their blood hot, and presently 
they slipped off their shirts, and though they were naked to 
their waists, they perspired like stokers on an Atlantic liner. 

Edward Bryan had brought some dinner in the bottom of 
his sack, but they felt neither hunger nor thirst until the light 
began to fail and set that day's limit to their ieyQ.\L^sk^^^. 
Then jbhey straightened their adQiti^\i^d&a, ^\A, ^^n^^i^^i^'®^ 
panting, lookedi down at tiie uxxggeX^^ ^xA ^xs^X.^'^^^^^^^'^^ 
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And as they ate the cold goat and breads and drank from the 
mountain rill, their eyes still dwelt fondly upon the pile; for 
upon the best of men, the noblest, the gentlest, the yellow 
metal asserts its fatal fascination and influence. And yet 
each man was working, not for the ease and luxury which the 
gold could purchase, but for that against which ease and 
luxury count as nothing — the girl he loved. Eath, with 
every stroke of the pick, every lift of the spade, thought of 
Stella, who^ might be living, whom he might find; and Ed- 
ward's arni' was strengthened by the hope of winning Mary. 

Both men worked their hardest^ but Bath's energy and 
strength amazed Bryan. 

** You work like a Trojan, and yet you're nothing but skin 
*nd bone, Eafch," he said. " You must have been as strong 
AS a giant when you were fit.'* 

Kath smiled grimly. 

" I could have pulled up that tree by the roots," he said, 
glancing at a sapling, "JBut that was when — when Stella 
was here. Now!" and he looked at his wasted arm upon 
which the muscles stood out upon the bone like those of a 
greyhound. 

"Courage!" said Edward, cheerily. "It will come back 
now that you have something to work for. But you mustn't 
overdo it, Eath." 

There was good cause for the sensible caution; for when 
they had buried that day's treasure and dragged themselves 
home, Bath was too overtired to sleep; and in the middle of 
the night, Edward, waking, found his companion's bed empty. 
Much alarmed, he went out into the night, and discovered 
Eath standing on the beach, his arms stretched out towards 
the sea, his eyes wide open like those of a somnambulist. 

" Stella! Stella!" Edward heard him cry in an agony of 
entreaty. " Stellg., I am coming!'^ 

With difficulty Edward drew him back to the hut, and in- 
duced him to lie down again. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

Though Stella strained very muscle in her efforts to work 
the boat back to the island wtih her single oar, she miade no 
headway; the wind was too strong for her, and drove her be- 
fore it like a cork; and presently the storm raged so furiously 
snd rocked the boat so violently that she could not keep her 

footing, and was compelled to ship the oai and eink on to th^ 

t6fFsH helpless and exhausted. 
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But though she was in such terrible straits^ she did not 
give in. . 

Most gins would have been half dead with terror; but Stella 
was composed of sterner stuff than her sex are usually made 
of, and she had been living the kind of life that hardens the 
muscles and steels the nerves. She had been the constant 
companion of a man who did not know what fear was, and 
she had learnt, perhaps unconsciously, a contempt for cow- 
ardice — unless it was m the presence of a wild animal — and 
a desire to emulate Bathes calm, cool courage. 

So, breathlessly, she sat and waited, hoping that the storm 
would soon abate, and buoyed up with the conviction that 
Eath would come in his canoe to her rescue. 

But the storm held on, and the boat, tossing on the mount- 
ainous waves, was blown farther out to sea; and presently, as 
she grew chilled by the rain and half dazed by the motion of 
the boat, her heart began to fail her. 

If Eath had been with her, she would not have known fear; 
but she was alone — alone, a mere speck on the vast ocean 
whose waves threatened to engulf her at every moment; and 
as the awful solitude pressed upon her, and she realised that 
Eath might not be able to come out to her, the sense of her 
loss struck her like the stab of a knife, and with a cry of 
** Eath! Eath!^^ she covered her face with her hands to shut 
out the sight of the storm. 

And even at that moment it was not the dread of death 
that terrified her, but the loss of Eath, and the thought of 
all that he must be suffering on her account. Every fibre of 
her being ached for him. She felt that if he were there by 
her side, she could face the worst, and meet death, if die they 
must, with gratitude; but to be tossing on these hideous 
waves, without Eath to cheer and encourage her, added to 
the terror and misery which had now got fast hold on her. ; 

She had felt her mother^s death keenly, had mourned for 
her as deeply as a tender-hearted girl could mourn; but this 
feeling of bereavement was even more intense than that which 
had overwhelmed her on the loss of her mother; and in the 
howling of the wind and the fierce beating of the rain came 
the revelation that Eath was dearer to her than life itself. 

How long the storm lasted, how many hours she crouched, 
half deafened by the mar of the elements, she did not know; 
but after awhile the wind lessened somewhat, the rockis^sL^^ 
the boat became less violent, ani tti'^ t^vcl cfe^sa.^* . 

She rose trembling to her ieet, caxx^^ \rB\5aa Qajt^'^flaSi.Nx^^sj^ 
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to sciill towards the land; but fate seemed against her; after 
two or three minutes of struggle, the oar broke in her hand. 

With a cry of despair, she sank down again, and clasping 
her hands, gazed at the waste of sea with vacant eyes. 

The storm cleared, but presently a haze crept over the hori- 
zon, and before long a dense fog surrounded her. 

The wind dropped, and the boat seemed motionless; but it 
was still drifting, and drifting farther from the land — and 
Rath — e^ery moment. 

The fog was more depressing than the hurricane of wind 
and rain; and as she sat and shivered with the cold she be- 
came almost unconscious from exhaustion and want of food. 
A dreamy apathy took possession of her, and she lay back, 
her arms hanging limply at her side, small incidents of her 
life on the island with Bath passing like a panorama across 
her mind. 

She recalled the day she had been washed ashore in this 
same boat, Kath's misapprehension of her sex, their strange 
, bargain; how honourably he had carried out his part of the 
singular contract; how tender and good he had been with herl 
How patiently he had borne with her whims and caprices and 
temper! He had worked for her, taken care of her, watched 
over her as surely no other man had ever done for any other 
girl! And how ungrateful she had sometimes been! She 
remembered how he had risked his life over the cliffs to get 
her the flowers she fancied; how he had taken her in his arms 
and kissed her when her mother had died. 

And at this remembrance of his tenderness and pity, the 
tears welled to her eyes and rolled unheeded down her cheeks. 
Oh! if she could but get back to him, if she could but see 
him, if it were only for a moment, to tell him how grateful 
she was, how much she — ^loved him! It was the despair of 
love, not the dread of death, that held her in thrall as the 
boat drifted through the fog which closed round her like a 
thick white blanket; and her one prayer was, not that she 
might be rescued, but that she might be restored to Rath, to 
the old life by his side, in which she knew now she had been 
the happiest of girls. Once, as she grew weaker, and her 
heavy lids drooped like lead over her tired eyes, she slowly 
and painfully slid her hand into her bosom, and took out a 
few faded flowers tied together with a piece of cotton. 

They were the flowers Rath had risked his life for, the 
lowers she bad found lying beneath him under the cliff, and 
siie had hidden ibem from him, and carried them in her 
^Bom ever jsince. She raised them to \iei Wps aaii ^^cksaeSi. 
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them now; it was all she had of Eath, and they were precious 
to her and comforted her even in that supreme moment. As 
she restored them to their hiding-place, she murmured: 
** Good-bye, Eath; ffood-bye, dear, dear Eath!'^ 
Her eyes closed, and she fell back, one hand pressed on her 
bosom where the flowers lay. 

She was unconscious for some while. When she came to, 
slowly and painfully, the fog had lifted and the sea was rip- 
pled oy a gentle breeze. She slowly raised herself on one arm 
— she was too weak to sit up — and gazed vacantly over the 
ocean. She was almost sorry that she was still alive, for with 
the return of consciousness the remembrance of Eath, the 
acute agony of her longing for him, came rushing back upon 
her; and the awful solitude, the terrible loneliness over- 
whelmed her. Then, as she lay there, a new dread, a fresh 
misery tortured her. Eath would be sure to try and rescue 
her; the canoe could not have lived in the storm through 
which, by a miracle, the boat had passed; he was, in all prob- 
ability, drowned. If Eath was dead, then only death re- 
mained for her to long for. She closed her eyes and prayed 
that it might come quickly, that she might not linger through 
many more such hours as those through which she had siS- 
fered. 

But Death does not come when we call upon him; he 
chooses his own time; and, with a sigh, she opened her eyes 
again, slowly, reluctantly. As she did so, she saw something 
widte in the distance. 

It was like a cloud on the sea-line; but while she gazed at 
it apathetically, she knew that it was not a cloud. Presently 
the vague fleecy whiteness took the shape of sails. 

For a moment her heart leapt with the instinct of self- 
preservation; but it sank again. The vessel, if vessel it were, 
might not see her; and if it did, and came down upon her, 
Eath was not on board, and what was the use of life without 
Eath? But after a moment or two she began to realise that 
if she were rescued she might get back to the island; and 
struggling to her feet, she tied her handkerchief to the broken 
oar and waved it. 

She tried to call out, though no sound she could make 
would have reached the vessel; but her voice failed her, and, 
after a minute or two, her strength also; so that she could not 
hold up the oar. But she stuck it in the mast-hole ax^d^Jcsssc^ 
dropped back, panting with Vvet >Nei«Jfixv^^» ^^<^ O^^^^^^^c^k^- 
eyes, reBolved not to open tlciem t\\\ ^^\\^vi.^x>x^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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dred, for they ached with the intensity of her gaze, the min- 
gled hope and dread. 

When she looked again, a cry of despair rose from her white 
lips. The sails, if sails they were, had disappeared, the sea 
was once more a hideous blank. She must have become half 
unconscious again, for it seemed to her that only a few min- 
utes had passed when, vaguely and dimly, she heard the sound 
of voices near her. She knelt and clung to the edge of the 
boat, and saw a yacht bearing down upon her. 

The white sails were all set, and it looked like a huge 
swan breasting the green waves, and in her dazed condition 
she was more sensible of its beauty than the fact that it was 
coming to save her. 

Presently an order was shouted from the deck, the sails slid 
down as if by magic, the vessel slackened, and came floating 
beside the boat. Stella looked up with heavy eyes, and saw 
that the side of the ^acht was lined with faces, that men were 
running to and fro m anxious excitement^ and then she heard 
a voice exclaim: 

" By Heaven! it^s a woman — a girl I Quick with that rope I 
Take care!'' 

A rope with a grappling-iron was thrown and caught the 
boat, and the next instant a young man had leapt into it, and 
was supporting Stella in his arms. 

A cheer rose from the crew, a ladder was lowered, and she 
was borne on deck. 

Two days afterwards, when she opened her eyes and strug- 
gled half reluctantly with returning intelligence, she found 
nerself lying in a berth in a luxurious state-room. A voice 
murmured, sweetly: 

*' Oh, I am so glad! Are you better?'* And she saw a 
fair-haired girl bending over her. 

" Where am I? Where — where is Eath?" asked Stella, 
feebly, yet half wildly. 

She tried to sit up; but the girl beside her gently forced 
her down again. 

" You are all right, dear," she said, soothingly, pityingly, 
** You are on board the * Kingfisher,' my broUier's yacht— 
amongst friends. Can you hear me? Are you quite con- 
scious?" — for Stella gazed at her vacantly for a moment or 
two; then, as she realised that this was not the island, that 
Bath was not here, she closed her eyes again and fell back 
and sighed. 
TJiere was a knock at the door, and the young man who 
1^ ^bad leapt into the boat looked in. 
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'* How goes it, Cis?'^ he asked in a hushed voice. 
The young lady nodded, and smiled with infinite satisfs^^ 
tion. 
'^ She has come to; but she is scarcely conscious yet, poor 

girl!*' 

He stood in the door-way and looked towards the berth 
anxiously. 

He was a handsome youn^ fellow^ almost as fair as his sis- 
ter, but, unlike her, with a bronzed face and bright eyes that 
were eloquent of health and strength. He was not above the 
average height, but so well made that his slight figure, in its 
white yachtm^ kit, did not seem short or undersized. 

" Poor girlT'^ he echoed. '* Anything I can do, Cis?*' 

His sister smiled again. He had asked the same question a 
hundred times during the last two days. 

** No, nothing, Cecil,'' she answered in the words she had 
used as many times. 

** Well, call me if I can do anything,** he said. 

Stella heard all this vaguely, and with a kind of indiffer- 
ence; but presently she looked round again. 

** Have I been — ^ill long?'* 

** Two dajs, dear,'* said the young lady. " And we havo 
been so anxious! Some day, when you are quite well and . 
strong, you shall tell us how you came to be in that boat 
But you must not think of it now," she added, quickly, as 
Stella shuddered. " We are all so anxious — ^my brother and 
I, and, indeed, all the men, that you should get well, that 
you must try and do so for our sakes,'* she went on; for Ae 
was alarmed by Stella's weakness and apathy, and was anx- 
ious to arouse her interest. '^ I can not tell you how gl^ 
and grateful we are that we lost our reckoning, and — and 
saw you! You must take some of this beef tea, and try and 
sleep, dear." 

Stella sat up and took a little of the beef tea. She was 
too weak to hold the spoon, and her nurse had to feed her. 

** That's right. You will soon be better now," said the 
fair-haired girl, with tears in her eyes. 

** You are very good to me," said Stella, feebly. "Will 
you tell me the name of the ship again? I have forgotten 
already." 

" Tht ' Kingfisher,' " said the lady. ** It belonffs to my 
l»rothtr Cecil — Lord Lisle. That was ht who was here juAt 
mow. My name is Cecilia. Will you tell me yours?'* 

" Stella Mordaunt," replied SfeVW, ^Xi'eti ^^ ^xs^^ *^fc^ 
bMT from her forehead, and looked 2&» \ist ^iftxaj^^sj^^^^^^w*. 
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midAea and feyerish eagerneaB. '' Whera— wfaeie di6 7/% 
going?" ahe asked. 

" To Eigland/* repUed Lady Cedlia. 

Stella attered a faint cry of dismay. 

*^ To England? Oh, no, no! I want to go back to the 
island!" she wailed, tears welling to her eyes. ** I most go 
back! Indeed, indeed, I must!'' 



CHAPTEB XXI. 

^' No, no; say nothing! I will wait!'' Balpb stammered as 
he led Lady Mary back to the ball-room. 

Mary answered not a word; indeed, she conld not epeak for 
the pamf nl beating of her heart. 8he was a girl still, fresh 
from school, and a proposal from any man st^ did not loTe 
woold have agitated her; bnt that Balph, the earl, shoold tell 
her that he loved her and ask her to be his wife, and at the 
very moment Edward's letter was hidden in her hand, was 
nothing less than terrible. 

The man to whom she was engaged for the next dance 
came up as she and Salph entered the room, and Balph, with 
a bow, resigned her to him. 

For a space he stood looking round the brilliant scene 
vacantly, then he turned and went to a small room at the 
back of the hall which he had had furnished as a kind of 
"den." 

He locked the door, and goin^ to a side-board, he got some 
brandy, and drank a wine-glassFuL 

The spirit steadied him a little; and he needed steadying, 
for his hand was shaking and his head was in a whirl, and he 
could scarcely realise what he had done. 

The old-fashioned villain of the novel and the melodrama, 
who calmly and coolly sits down and plans out a scheme of 
villainy is a very rare bird indeed, and seldom found in real 
life; which is a pity — ^for the novelist and dramatist As a 
matter of fact, such men as Balph Batton are quite as much 
the creatures of impulse as good men; and Balph had acted 
on impulse in telling Lady Mary that he loved her and asking 
her to be his wife. It was the excitement of his success; the 
dancing — and the champagne — that had impelled him to the 
rash act. 

Surrounded by his titled and aristocratic gue8ts-HK)me of 

tba Jaast worthy had flattered and almost paid eourt to him — 

wi^/i the music siDging in his ears, the aoent of the flowers 

^^ealiDg oyer hia aenBOB, h9 had lorgottea i!bjib\i V!icio\x^ 
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he was the Earl of Batten, he was the husband of Nita^ 
the music-hall artiste; and the sight of Lady Mary in all 
her fresh, girlish beauty, the fascination of her refinement 
and girlish charm had helped him still farther to forget that 
dismal fact. 

But he remembered it now, as he sat fingering the brandy 
glass and staring moodily at the carpet. 

He was already married, and he had asked Lady Mary to 
be his wife; had proposed to her! Had he been mad for the 
moment? Yes, that was it, he must have lost his head for 
the time being. But the thing was done now. It was true 
that she had refused him, and for an instant or two he felt 
relieved. There was no great harm done. She had not only 
refused him, but promised not to say anything of his pro- 
posal; and he knew that she would keep her promise. 

But after awhile the feeling of relief gave place to one of 
disappointment. The one tmng a man finds it difficult to 
got is just the thing he wants; and Balph wanted Lady Mary 
all the more badly for her refusal. 

It seemed to him as he sat there and listened to the music 
floating faintly from the ball-room that nothing of all he pos- 
sessed would be of any value to him if he could not get her. 

** What^s the use of being an earl and owning all this prop- 
erty, if I^m doomed to be a bachelor, to live alone, all my 
life!'* he muttered. ** I might just as well be a common^ 
ordinary person; in fact, I should be a deuced sight happier. 
And everybody will expect me to marry. I or^ht to marry, 
and in my own sphere. How beautiful she is! She's the 
loveliest woman I ever saw!" 

He refilled his glass and drank the contents slowly, and as 
the brandy sent its insidious glow through his frame and 
mounted to his brain, his evil courage mounted also. 

Who knows anything about — about Nita?'' he mused. 

No one; and no one is likely to know. She hasn't found 
me all these months, and it's very improbable that she will 
ever find me. Perhaps — ^perhaps she s dead, or she may 
marry again; nothing more likely. She's a good-looking 
girl, and — ^and the sort of people she associates with aren't 
too particular in asking questions where they take a fancy. 
It's likely enough she's given me up for good, and taken up 
with somebody else. Anyhow, I'll — ^yes, I'll risk it," he 
wound up with an oath, as he filled the glass for the third 
time. "Lady Mary's worth taking some m^ isst* ^^\^^ 
her for my wife — " . 

He gazed before him with bsii-do^waL ^i^%> \flcft.^aa5^^^^^^ 
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delicious reverie. With sach men as I{ali)h9 passion takes the 
place of love, and there could be no question of his passionate 
aesire for Lady Mary. 

" But I must go cautiously/^ he uttered. " She's refused 
me; seemed as u she didn't care for me. But perhaps she 
was only startled, or it's the proper way for ladies of her high 
class to receive a proposal. Her father would be on my side. 
He thinks no end of me, and wouldn't object to me as a son- 
in-law. And, d — ^n it! I'm a good match for any of them — 
the best of them !" 

He rose and went to the fire-place^ and gazed at himself in 
the Venetian mirror. 

** I'm not so bad-leoking, either; but the strongest thing 
in my favour is that I'm the Earl of Eatton and worth a mill- 
ion. By George! she ought to have jumped at me. Why 
didn't die? Tnere can't be anything between her and that 
conceited, self-satisfied beast, Edward Bryan?" 

He scowled at his reflected face, then seeing how hideous 
the scowl made him, he forced a smile, and went back to the 
ball-room with it still on his face. 

The dance was drawing to a conclusion, and some of the 
guests were already preparing for leaving. They came up to 
him to say good-night, or, rather, gooa-moming, and they 
one and all congrat^ated him on the success of his entertain- 
ment. 

" You have done the thing very well. Lord Batten, and we 
have had a deh'ghtful time," said the young duchess. " It 
has been quite Londonish in its splendour and its complete- 
ness; and I am quite sure we are all very grateful to you." 

Balph bent over the small ducal hand and murmured ap- 

Eropriate acknowledgments of her grace's graciousness; but 
e was watching, out of the comers of his eyes, for Lady Mary. 
She came up presently on her father's arm. 
" Sorry to go so early, Eatton," said Lord Hatherley, 
genially; ** though, by Jove! it's late enough! But Mary's 
rather tired; been dancing too much, I expect, and she's not 
as used to it as some of the London belles who are here to- 
night. You have had a tremendous success, tremendous! 
But 1 knew you would!" 
Ealph glanced at Lady Mary under half-closed lids. 
" I hope Lady Mary has enjoyed it, and that she is not 
overtired," he said. 
Mary stood with downcast eyes; but she raised them for a 
moment and looked at him gravely aa ahe thanked him and 
^riabed him good-night. 
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When she and her father got into their carriage, she leant 
back and folded her hands over her bosom, upon which lay 
Edward Bryan's letter to his mother, and closed her eyes. 
Her head was still in a whirl, and Ralph's words were still 
ringing like a strain of discord in her ears. His proposal had 
seemed to her like an insult, like an outrage; but she told 
herself that die had no right to so consider it. 

Why should she be angry or resentful? He did not know 
that sne had already given ner heart to Edward Bryan, and 
not knowing it, he was within his right in telling her that he 
loved her, and asking her to be his wife. 
• But though she reproached herself for her angry and re- 
sentful feeling against Balph, the earl — had he not saved her 
life?— she shuddered as she thought of him. 

All unconscious of her feelings, her father commenced to 
sing Ealph's praises. 

** What a delightful evening! What a man!" he ex- 
claimed. *'By George! the county won't forget this ball; 
they'll remember it for years to come! And how well Balph " 
— he called him " Ralph " now — " carried it off. He did the 
honours splendidly. That's where birth and breeding come 
in, Molly. Here is this young fellow — only come into ms own 
a few months — coming out of a somewhat obscure, and I've 
no doubt somewhat squalid past, ^nd at once he fits into his 
proper niche and takes his proper place in society. I must 
say I admire the way in which Ralph carries his honours. 
One would not have been impressed if he had been — well, 
loud and effusive; but you see that he carried himself and be- 
haved as one in his position should behave. Say what you 
will, there is some mysterious power, some — er — instinct in 
good birth which enables a man to face and overcome all difi^- 
culties." 

Mary did not respond. Edward's letter was lying like a 
sentient thing on her bosom. 

" This affair must have cost a very large sum," went on 
Lord Hatherley, in the way men of his age have a habit of 
doing, communing with themselves rather than addressing the 
listener. " A tremendous success; but it does not matter; 
he is very rich and will not feel it. He looked very well to- 
night, don't you think? I don't think there was a handsomer 
man in the room; do you, Molly?" 

" I — I don't know. I didn't notice," said poor Mar^^ 
upon whom this laudation of Ralph, tiaa ^"asV =^w?Kfc^^sss:<g^s»»«" 
antly. 

J^rd jXatherlej sighed^ 
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I 

"Lucky young beggarl'* he said, musingly. He was 
thinking that the girl whom Balph should choose for his wife 
would also be lucky. She would be a countess, and richer, 
even richer than most noblewomen. It was only natural he 
should think of Mary. Balph had saved her life; he was al- 
ways very attentive to her, was always running in to see them. 
The Hatherley estates would go away from Mary to the young 
boy at Eton. It was only natural that the fond father should 
be anxious for his beloved daughter's future, and reflect how 
safe and even brilliant it would be, if — if — she were to be- 
come Balph's wife. But he said nothing. He was the last 
mjEUi in the world to hint of his half -formed wish to Mary; ' 
he said nothing, but the wish grew and grew as the carriage 
travelled the short distance. If he had known that Balph 
had proposed and Mary had refused him, Lord Hatherley 
would not have put any pressure on her; for he held that love 
was sacred, and marriage something more than a mercenary 
contract. 

He kissed her more tenderly than usual as she wished him 
good-night, and Mary clung to him for an instant with a 
mute, appealing embrace, her eyes filling with tears which she 
hid from him. 

She went straight to her room, and when her maid had un- 
dressed her and brushed her hair, Mary took out Edward's 
letter. She pressed it to her lips before reading it^ and she 
read it slowly, for it was too precious to hurry over. 

It was a cheerful letter — if Edward Bryan had been writing 
on the eve of execution he would not have made any moan; 
but it told no story of success, and was not by any means 
sanguine. 

** There are no openings here,'' he said. " The towns are 

too crowded, and the opportunities of making a fortune are 

not so numerous as they were. Every man one meets is on 

the same lay — excuse the slang, mother — and thlrfre aren't 

fortunes enough in this part to go round. So I 'am going to 

make a move. I have bought a good horse, and am going 

into the wilds on a kind of solitary prospecting. Don't be 

alarmed if you don't hear from me as regularly as you have 

done; there are no post-offices where I am going, and I may 

not be able to send you a letter for some time. When you 

see Mary next, give her this letter, and — no, I mustn't send 

her my lore. But she knows — she knows! And when you 

write,, tell me everything you can about hex. The smallest, 

mo^t triSing detm — ^how she looks, "wlaat doa "v^^bX^, ^\Mst^ 
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she is goingy what she is doing — will be precious to me. I 
can see her now — bat when do I not see her?'' 

Mary's face flnshed^ anA her heart throbbed with love as 
she read these simple bat eloqaent words. Marry Balph the 
earl! She almost laughed at the idea. There was omy one 
man in the world she would marrr^ and if she could not 
marry him^ then she would die an ola maid! 

If only Edward could have heard her, seen the divine light 
in her eyes as she murmured this vow^ how light his heart 
would have been as he started off for his solitary expedition 
— the expedition on which he was fated to meet Ilath, the 
hermit of the island. 

For some time Balph the earl kept away from Hatherley. 
It would be well to give Lady Mary time not only to recover 
from the shock of his sudden proposal^ but to think it over. 
And his time was fully occupiea ; invitations poured in upon 
him, and he was booked for a number of dinners and enter- 
tainments, for he was now in great request. The magnificent 
affair at the Hall had raised him m the estimation of the 
county people, and they were now quite ready to welcome him 
as one of themselves. Here and there was a man or a woman 
who did not quite " take to " the new earl; but they could 
give no reason for their distrust, and the majority voted him 
a good fellow, and were loud in their praises. 

The sporting section grew louder still when the hunting sea- 
son commenced, and Balph, having subscribed most liberally 
to the hounds, put in an appearance at the first meet on a 
good-looking but particularly safe horse. He was not in the 
first flight, it is true, but he did fairly well, and carried him- 
self m^estly. He had expected and hoped to see Mary at 
the meet, but she was not out that day. 

*' Mary has been troubled with a headache lately," said 
Lord Hatherley, as he rode beside Balph; " and I couldn't per- 
suade her to ride to-day, though I'm sure it would have done 
her good. Oh, no; it's nothing of any moment," he said, in « 
answer to Balph's enquiry. " That's a good horse you've * 
got there, Batton!" 

** Yes, and not dear, I think," remarked Balph. " I gave 
five hundred for him." 

Lord Hatherley whistled softly, then he laughed. 

" It's a long price; but money's of no ob\<2«.t^^^^3L^^S!^ 
dear feUow." 

''Ob, I don't know I" tea^otA^aL ^^^, ts^cj^^^^^- 
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'^ Speaking of money, did you buy those New (Jolcondas? 
I see they liave risen. * 

Lord Hatherley nodded. 

*' Yes, I did; and it*s lucly for me that they have gone 
up, for I bought rather heavily, more heavily than I should 
like Bulpit to know. He is ratner set against mining shares/' 

^' Oh, Bulpit is too cautious!'^ said Balph, with a laugh. 
" He's as nervous as an old woman. I've bought heavily, 
too, and I shall secure some more, I think. The financial 
papers say they are going to double their value." 

Lord Hatherley looked at him eagerly. 

" Eeally? You think so?" he said. 

The hounds found at that moment and the two men had to 
ride forward, so that no more was said; but as he rode — 
straight as usual — Lord Hatherley pondered Salph's words. 
In buying of stock as well as betting on horses, even the man 
who is sensible enough as regards other matters, is always 
tempted to place reliance on a " tip," however ill qualified to 
give an opinion the tipster may be. 

And that night he wrote to his broker in London instruct- 
ing him to buy more New Gk)lcondas. 

Mary, yieldmg to her father's persuasion, was present at 
the following meet. Balph saw ner as she rode up to the 
cover, and his heart beat and his face flushed; but he did not 
hasten to join the men who made a circle round her; an ad- 
miring circle, for Mary was one of those girls who look their 
best in riding-habit and ball-dress, and she sat her thorough- 
bred as a woman does who has ridden since she was a mite of 
a child. 

She was looking rather pale, and a little graver and sadder 
than usual, but her colour rose for an instant, as Balph pres- 
ently rode up to her. 

BLe was careful to keep every sign of empressement from 
his manner and voice as ne took on his hat and greeted her; 
and no one seeing and hearing them would have guessed that 
he had proposed and been rejected. 

** I hope you're better. Lady Mary," he said, " and that 
we shall have a good run now that you are well enough to 
come out." 

And Mary having thanked him and said something appro- 
priate about the weather, he left her side at once. 

But his heart was still beating fiercely, and he watched her 

from the comers of his eyes, drinking m the beauty and un- 

consciona grace of her presence. When the hounds found, 

^e was inspired by a desire to attract hex afc\;ftiv\ioTi wA QSi^u* 
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guish himself, and with a spurions kind of courage he let his 
horse have its head, and rode as straight as the straightest of 
them. The horse, amazed and delighted at its owner's unex- 

Eected display of pluck, took advantage of it and went at 
edge and rail eagerly, clearing everything like a bird and 
carrying Ralph in at the death. He had simply stuck on and 
let the horse go its own way — it was the best thing he could 
have done — and he received the congratulations of his friends 
with a modest smile. 

" You ride well, Batton, verj well!" said Lord Hatherley, 
as he came up with Mary by his side; '* that last ditch was a 
stiff one, and most of us funked it — eh, Mary?'* 

" Oh! all the credit's due to my horse,'' said Balph, with 
a laugh; but Lord Hatherley shook his head. 

*' No, no! I saw you clear the last two fences, and — well, 
I couldn't have done it better myself — ten years ago." 

Still Mary said nothing, but in silence turned her horse's 
head homewards. Balph longed to turn also and ride beside 
her, but he was too wary. He would give her time. So he 
kept with the men, who were trying for another fox, and let 
her go home alone with her father. 

They found again; but the fox, after affording them a good 
run, gave them the slip and ran to earth. They were a long ' 
way from home; some of the men made for a way-side inn to 
rest their horses and get a drink, and Balph went with them. 
He was excited by the praise bestowed upon his lucky ride, 
and, as was usual with him when he was a little " above him- 
self," he drank freely. It is surprising how much liquor a 
man can take after a couple of runs; but Balph was soon 
affected by whiskey — and this was by no means of the best — 
and as he rode homewards he was flushed of face and more 
talkative than ordinary. 

** Batton seems to have enjoyed himself," said Lord Paro- 
del, with a laugh, as Balph waved his hand to them at part- 
ing. " Didn't think he could ride as he has done to-day." 

** He's mighty pleased with himself," assented the man he 
addressed. " Never knew him talk so much." 

** Or drink," remarked Lord Parodel, musingly. He was 
one of those who didn't " take to " Balph. ** Batton is 
rather a puzzle to me; always doing the unexpected, you 
know." 

" Oh, well, he acquitted himself very well to-day, anyhow^" 
rejoined the other. ^ 

Ot this fact Balph was iul\y aeii'BiJcAfe %& \^ t^^V^^«^- ^^ 
iuK? shown Lady Mary that, he co\i!L«L tlo\. otJ^i ^^^"^ ^xxsass^^ 
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horae^ but ride straight to hounds; she had heard the praises 
bestowed upon him^ and must have been favourably im- 
pressed. 

He hummed a tune as he rode up the avenue^ his face still 
flushed^ his seat by no means close on his saddle. Then sud» 
denly the tune ceased^ and his smile of self-satisfaction gave 
place to one of amazement and injured dignity; for he saw a 
man lying at the foot of one of the elms near the railings, his 
hands in his pockets, a short pipe in his mouth. 

Balph pulled up find eyed the man angrily, then he said in 
the curt, overbearing way in which a man of his kind always 
addresses an inferior with whom he is not pleased: 

** Here you, sir; do you know you're trespassing?'* 

The man looked up, and without takiiig his pipe from his 
mouth, said, coolly: 

** How do you do. Lord Ratton?*' 

Balph stared as if he could not believe his ears. That an 
ordinary-looking man should dare, not only to trespass upon 
the park, but to address him, the earl, without rising or tak- 
ing his pipe from his mouth, seemed incredible. 

" What the devil are you doing there, and who are you?*' 
he demanded, haughtily. 

The man rose slowly, and leisurely approached the railings. 

** You don't remember me. Lord Katton?'* he said, as 
quietly as before, but with a curious smile about his thin lips 
and in his keen, bird-like eyes. 

Balph did not remember him in the least; a great deal had 
happened to the Earl of Batton since they had met, and the 
caun, curt manner of the man roused him to fury. 

** No, I don't, my man," he said, brusquely; ** but who- 
ever you are, you are trespassing. This is not a — a — tea-gar- 
den, and I don't allow men to lie about smoking. Be off 
with you, or I'll summons you!" 

The small, neatly made man smiled as he stopped his pipe 
with his little finger. 

" You've got a bad memory, my lord," he said, slowly, 
but with a pleasant ease which was anything but pleasant to 
Balph. " Now, I've a remarkably good one. Once I see a 
face I never forget it. I had the honour of being introduced 
to you at the bar of the Columbine, Drury Lane. My name's 
Workley." 

Balph started, and the colour left his face, and he stared in 
jalence ai the man for a moment or two. At the man's 
woitls, with the remembrance of his iace, b«yck cacckft thft 
sqaAlid, miaeiable Past. He saw the dingy bat, tta& ^.^^^l ^sA 
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oily fellow-actor, the smirking barmaid; saw the wretched 
room over Waterloo Bridge, the worn and patient wife he had 
deserted. The sight of this close-shaven man, with the keen 
eyes and sinister, smiling lips, recalled it all, and he quailed 
oetoTQ the vision. 

Then he tried to conceal his discomfiture, and with an 
effort said, haughtily: 

" Yes; I remember you. But I don't acknowledge that 
the fact of — of your being introduced to me gives you the 
right to trespass, Mr. Workley.*' 

Mr. Workley nodded. 

" That's right enough, my lord,'' he said. " It wouldn't, 
as you very properly say; but I happen to have known your 
father; we met out in Australia. We weren't exactly pals, 
but — well, I knew him." 

He kept his keen eyes on Balph as he spoke, and he had the 
satisfaction of seeing Balph's face grow paler and his frown 
darker. Balph looked fixedly at ms horse's ears, and faced 
the situation as quietly as he could. ' 

It would be decidedly unpleasant to have this man telling 
the story of their meeting. What a piquant little recital could 
be made of it; the Earl of Batton lounging over a glass of gin 
in the dingy bar of a London pub! Had Workley already 
amused the smoking-room of the Bull with an account of the 
meeting. 

As if he had read the question in Balph's mind, Mr. Work- 
ley, still with the pipe in his mouth, said: 

" I'm afraid you're not too well pleased to be reminded of 
our introduction, my lord. Of course, I can understand that 
it can't be very agreeable for a young nobleman to meet with 
a man who knew him when he was down on his luck, before 
he came into his property; naturally you like to keep the old 
times dark. Quite so. And I assure your lordship that I 
haven't informed anyone of our meeting in the Colum- 
bine — " 

Balph turned with a look of relief on his face. 

— * Or that I had the honour of knowing your lordship's 
father when he was down on Jiis luck," added Mr. Workley, 
quietly, and with a keen and curious glance at Balph. 

Balph nodded. 

" That — that was very considerate of you, Mr. Workley," 
he said, with the twist of the under-lip whicXv "^^."^^s^^isss^ 
had noticed at their first meelmg. " 01 ^wsl^^ ^xaa5^'">ss.-as?^ 
poBitioa does not like to have l\ie — et — ^^aJti— ^* 
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The little man nodded as if he understood, and it was not 
necessary for his lordship to continue. 

** Having known your father, and made your acouaintance, 
my lord, I thought I'd like to have a look at the place you've 
come into, and I just strolled in and had a quiet pipe. No 
offense, I hope, my lord?" 

*' Oh, no, not at all," replied Balph, still with the uncer- 
tain frown and the twist of the lip. " Are you staying here 
— near here?" 

*' Yes. I've got a relative in the town," replied Mr. Work- 
ley, ** and I run down now and again to see him. Oh! you 
can depend on me, my lord," he said, parenthetically, as 
Balph's frown grew darker; " I haven't mentioned it to 
him." 

Balph nodded. 

** I^m sure you will understand — ^be discreet, Mr.— er — 
Mr. Workley," he said, trying to speaJk with easy dignity. 
" And I'm very much obliged to you. If I can be of any — 
er — service to you now — " 

Mr. Workley took his pipe from his mouth, and seemed to 
be regarding it reflectively; but he was still watching Ealph's 
face. 

** Thank you, my lord," he said. " I shouldn't have men- 
tioned the matter if you had not been so kind as to offer. I 
am a little short just now, if the truth must be told." 

Balph put his hand in his pocket and drew out some gold. 
He liked carrying plenty of money about with him; it was a 
reminder, an evidence of his newly acquired wealth. 

" If that is of any use to you — " he said. 

Mr. Workley took the money without any display of eager- 
ness; and, without any effusiveness, thanked his lordship. 

"Are you — er — staying long in these parts?" enquired 
Balph, as casually as he could. 

Mr. Workley looked before him contemplatively. • •* 
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^* I really can't say, my lord," he replied; " but if I do, 
your lordslup can rely upon me. I'm one of the best men in 
the world at holding my tongue. Good-evening, my lord." 

He did not touch his hat, but raised it, and calmly climbed 
the fence and walked off. But as Balph, after a moment or 
two, rode on, Mr. Workley stopped and looked after him. 

** Does he know?" he muttered. " One minute I thought 

he did, and the next I was sure he didn't And yet he gave 

me the coin readily enough. Now, does he know, or doesn't 

jbe/ Anyway, Fve got & soft thing, a remarkably aoit thingl" 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Stella's cry, ** I must go back to the island; indeed^ in- 
deed I mnst!^' went straight* to Lady Cecilia's heart — a very 
tender and compassionate one. She put one arm rouna 
Stella, and soothed her. 

^' You shall, you shall, dear!" she assured her. ^* My 
brother will take you back at once; we will take you any- 
where, if you will promise not to fret and make yourself lU 
again. But you must tell us where the island is. You know 
we found you in the open sea. There, I don't want to recall 
it," for Stella had shuddered. ^^ Suppose you try and sleep 
for a little while, then when you wake, my brother will talk 
to you; but, indeed, I don't think you ought to talk to any- 
one, or think of anything just yet." 

Stella, murmuring, " How good you are to me, how good!" 
lay back and closed ner eyes. 

But she did not sleep, and she did think. And she reflect- 
ed that she would And Lady Cecilia's question hard to an- 
swer. Where was the island? That it was part of Vancou- 
ver, of course Stella knew; but Vancouver is somewhat large^ 
and that portion of it on which she and Bath had lived so 
happily-^oh, how happily I — would be hard to find with only 
her description of it as a guide. Then, again, would Bath he 
pleased with her if, some day, she sailed into the bay with 
these kind people? 

" The island " belonged to him; he would not be likely to 
welcome strangers, intruders. Besides, there was the gold! 
These people might discover the presence of the treasure. 
She had read of the strange way in which gold revealed itself. 
And that gold belonged to Bath, and Bath only. What right 
had she to lead strangers to his island, to endanger his posses- 
sion of the gold? 

Then, on the other hand, perhaps he was mourning for her 
as one dead, and she ought to go hack to him as soon as pos- 
sible. But she comforted herself with the reflection that Kath 
did not love her as she now knew that she loved him. 

Why should he? He would miss her — surely he would miss 
her, and mourn for her for a few days; but after then he 
would grow used to her absence, and be re«!®;y5jiL» '^Sk^ai^'^K!®! 
loured him with a love tliat livToWoe^Si NJotWiL^ <bs^t^ ^^'^^^^!^'^^v 
filed her heart to overftowingu ^«»a ^"^ x^assft^'^^oa^^^^'*^^^ 
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love her. No; the island and the ^old within it was his se- 
cret^ and she had no ri^ht to betray it 

SO; when Lady Ceciha came into the state-room some hoars 
later^ she found Stella calmer, and less set upon going back 
to her "island.*' 

"Are you rested, are you better, dear?*' asked Lady 
Gecilia. " I have been talking to my brother Cecil, and he 
is quite willing to go back to the island — if jou can tell us 
where it is.** 

But Stella said, truthfulljr^ that she could not. 

" 1 will go to England with you, if you will take me,** she 
said, with a sigh. 

Lady Cecilia smiled. 

** Why, of course, my dear child,** she responded. " You 
don't think we are going to throw you overboard? Cecil will 
do anything, everything you wish; and, of course, so will I. 
I say ' of course,* because he and I always think and act alike. 
We are twins. That is why we were christened Cecil and 
Gecilia. He has only just come into his title and the family 
estates; and he ought to be at home looking after his land 
and his people; but I*m supposed to be delicate — ^indeed, I 
am afraid I am! — and I was ordered a sea voyage; and Cecil 
left everything to iake me on a voyage in the "Kingfisher.* 
It is such a beautiful yacht, as you win see when you are able 
to come on deck, and that will be very soon, for you are ever 
so much better.** 

Lady Cecilia proved a true prophet, for, two days later, 
Stella came on deck leaning on Lady Cecilia's arm. One of 
those admirable inventions, a deck-chair, had been arranged 
for her in the sunlight by Lord Cecil; and he himself wrapped 
her round with rugs and set a foot-stool for her. Then he 
withdrew to a little distance with his sister, so that Stella 
should be alone on this, her reintroduction to the world of 
life and motion; and Stella could let the tears roll down her 
cheeks unchecked. 

She looked like some tropical flower struck down by a 
storm as she lay back in her diair, and presently Lord Lisle*s 
eyes wandered to her wistfully. 

** How beautiful she is, Cis!" he said. ** I wish to Heaven 
she wouldn't cry! She is crying, I know she is! Has she 
told you anything of her history — ^how she came to be in that 
boat on the open sea?'* 

His sister shook her head. 

^'No; she has told me nothing, and dae Taaa not a&ked 
^aia to be taken back to the island. Shft \a -^wj ^'iV*, "mA 
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when she is not asleep she seems lost in thought^ absorbed as 
\f in a dream. I'm afraid I'm terribly cnrioas^ Oedl.'' 

He Iaa?hed^ but in a preoccupied manner. 

** The boat in which we found her had the name * Andro- 
meda ' cut in her stern/' he said. " Now, the * Andromeda * 
was lost some months ago. I forget the date, but I remem- 
ber reading oi it. It must have gone down somewhere off 
Vancouver. Ask her. No, don't ask her anything. Poor 
girl! my heart Ueeds for her! I'd put the * Kingfisher ' back 
m a moment if I knew where to put her back for!" 

In his wav^ in his man's, way. Lord lisle was as tender- 
hearted as his sister — were they not twins? — and his interest 
in the castaway whom they had rescued grew daily. 
* Eor some days, Stella lay back in her deck-chair with closed 
eyes and, seemingly, unconscious of all that was going on 
around her. The swish of the water as the magnificent yacht 
cut through the waves, the rattle of the lines, the subdued 
sound of the men singing, to the accompaniment of a con- 
certina, in the forecastle, came to her as if in a dream. 

All her thoughts were of Bath; Eath alone and solitary on 
his island; Bath thinking her lost and dead; Bath for whom 
her heart ached with a longing too keen and painful for 
words. Oh! if she were back with him, if she could see him, 
hear his voice, feel his strong arms round her! If she were - 
by any chance restored to him how she would clinff to him! 
There should be no false shame, no reticence. She would 
not shrink from the touch of his hand as she had done when 
she had been teaching him to write. No. She would wind 
her arms round his neck and whisper: " I love you, Bath — ^I 
love you!" 

After a day or two had passed. Lord lisle ventured to ap- 
proach her, and, leaning over her chair, talked in the low, 
subdued voice appropriate to the invalid, of the yacht and the 
knots she was malting, the weather, and so on. And Stella 
would look up at him with her lovely eyes and pensive smile^ 
as if her mind, and her heart, were miles away, and answer 
in monosyllables just a few words. But they were very pre- 
cious ones to Lord Lisle. 

He looked forward to their little, broken converse; he 
watched her face recovering — ^not its colour — for it was pale 
still — but something of the hue of health and strength; he 
found himself listening and hoping for a lessening of me sad- 
ness in the sweet voice. And it was uv<ek^igK«es&^ ^bfr^^s^ Hs^ 

ADd Stella always greeted Ma aigi^xoa^NnS^ ^ ^saS^^^r-^^^ 
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tie wan and melancholy^ bnt still a smile. He was so bojosh^ 
so ingenuous^ so like a yoang sailor without a care or andetT, 
that nis very presence was like sunshine. She listened to i^s 
voice— he went about the snow-white decks singing — with a 
kind of pleasure. Her heart was full of gratitude to these 
twins^ these kind friends who had rescued her from a terri- 
ble death; but she thought of Eath every hour of the day. 

One evenings as the ^^ Kingfisher '^ was sailing before the 
wind. Lisle leant over her chair — he would lean over her 
chair by the hours together — and said: 

^^ We ought to make the English coast the day after to- 
morrow. Do you feel anything of the patriotic thrill. Miss 
Mordaunt?*' 

Stella shook her head. Her heart was behind her, on 
Bath's island. 

" No," she said. " I'm sorry, but — '' 

*' Oh, that's all right," he said. ** That's only natural. 
You — ^you haven't any friends waiting for you. I beg your 
pardon. Miss Mordaunt!" 

She looked up at him with her sad, dreamy eyes. 

" It is quite true," she said. ** I have no one, nowhere to 

fo. I only want to go " — " back to the idand," she might 
ave ended. 

" Oh, as to no place to go," he said, " of course you'll go 
to Lisle Abbey with Cecilia and me — with Cecilia," he said. 

She looked at him gravely. 

** Oh, no. I could not! Here, on the * Kingfisher,' it — ^it 
is different— you cannot help having me, cannot get rid of 
me; but when we land — " 

He kept his countenance wonderfully well, considering. 

" I hope you will consider that it is the same when we 
reach land," he said. ** Seriously, Cecilia would be heart- 
broken if you deserted her. You will have to come to the 
Abbey. That is, if — ^you haven't anywhere else to go." 

Stella shook her head, and her eyes filled with tears. 

** No, I have nowhere to go; no one I know." 

" That's all right, then," he said, cheerfully, and with a 
thrill of delight. " You'll like the Abbey — or I hope you 
will. It's an old place, but it's pretty and j)icturesque, and 
— ^let me put that wrap round you; the evemngs are growing 
cool." 

He drew the wrap round her, and as she sank back and 
dosed her eyes, he went down to his cabin. Lady Cecilia was 
tAeji9 writing letters, and she looked up at Mia aikd^^r^ struck 
Igr aometbing in bis tace, his eyes. 
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*' OiB, she's coming to the Abbey," he said in a low voice. 

She balanced the pen on her taper fingers. 

** She is coming to the Abbey ?'^ she said. " You have 
asked her?" 

" Yes," he said, fidg:eting about the cabin. 

" Fm very glad," said Lady Cecilia. " Aie you, Cecil?" 

** Glad!" he echoed, with a flash of his bright eyes. 
'* What do you think? Glad! Why, Cis, I love her!" 



CHAPTER XXm. 

Stella had no sooner consented to go home with the Lisle^ 
than she, of course, regretted it. Lisle Abbey was not the 
way back to Bath and tne island; and it was to the island she 
wanted to go with all the longing of her heart, now awakened 
to a sense of her overwhelming love. 

But what could she do? Being absolutely penniless, she 
could not pay her fare out to Vancouver; and even if she were 
able to reach it, she could not make her way alone across the 
land to Rath. Besides, she felt too grateful to the brother 
and sister who had rescued her to pain them by a refusal. 
And, indeed, where else coald she go? As she had said so 
pathetically to Lord Lisle, she knew no one, there was no 
place in which she could find asylum. 

As the yacht sailed swiftljr towards port, she reflected on 
her strange and singular position. She knew absolutely noth- 
ing of her belongings. She and her mother had always lived 
together; and her mother had told her nothing of her history, 
or even mentioned a relative. That seemed natural enough 
and in no way extraordinary until now; but during these lat- 
ter days Stella pondered over her curious ignorance, and asked 
herself what was to become of her. Of course she could not 
remain a burden on the hands of these kind friends for long, 
and she formed some vague idea of earning her own living, 
though how she was to accomplish that seemingly common- 
place achievement she did not know. It is a problem which 
presents many difficulties even to those who are better 
equipped for its solution than poor Stella was. 

As they neared port and she more fully realised her posi- 
tion, her distress mcreased, and Lady Cecilia, coming upon 
her suddenly, found her sitting with her face buried in ner 
hands. 

" What is it, dear?" she muimra^9L, ^%»\:\si^V^T554^>^'®Sis^ 

Stella and g"ently drawing hex \iaTiaa ^o^ii- '' '^^'^'°^^'^^« 
tret like th^^ for our sakes, loi it m^Jti^^ xafir->tf> ^^ t^scksos^ 
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of Geqil — so unhappy. Is there anything we can do to help 
you, to console you?** 

" Help me!** echoed Stella, almost desperately, " as if you 
were not helping me enough. I am homeless and penniless, 
and you are takmg me to your home, and — The very clothes 
I wear are yours, and — and — ^I haven't any money to buy 
others.** 

Cecilia listened, almost shocked. 

" My dear Stella, one does not expect to pick up ship- 
wrecked people with a complete wardrobe in tow, and, of 
course, you have had to wear mine. Why should you mind? 
Just reverse our cases, and suppose that it was you who had 
found me in an open boat; would you object to lending me a 
few frocks and so on, and do you think I should mind accept- 
ing them?** 

°* Ah! that is very different,** said Stella; ** you — ^you are 
rich, and have friends and relations and some place to go to, 
while I — Why, you do not even know who I am!** 

** Yes; you are Stella Mordaunt, a very sweet and charm- 
ing girl of whom I have grown very fond,** said Lady Cecilia. 
** And you are alone and helpless, and that is as much as I 
want to know, dear. Some day, perhaps, you will tell me 
more about yourself — ** 

** But I aon*t know anything!** interrupted poor Stella; 
and then she confessed her ignorance of her history. 

Lady Cecilia concealed her surprise, and soothed her newly 
found friend. 

"It is very romantic, dear,** she said in her sweet, low- 
pitched voice; " but I am sure your loneliness is no fault of 
yours, and it only increases my interest in you. Now, see, 
Stella, you have consented to come to the Abbey, and you 
must make us both happier — my brother and me — by permit- 
ting us to be of some real use to you. To speak plainly, you 
must let us lend you some money.** 

Stella winced. 

" But — but I shall never be able to pay you back,** she 
faltered. 

Lady Cecilia laughed. 

" How tragically you said that! My dear Stella, you can*t 

tell. Perhaps you will find your relations; perhaps they may 

turn up and claim you, and tear you away from us — but you 

won*t desert us, Stella? — sooner than you expect The world 

Iff a small place, after all, and it is vondfirful how one runs 

^omoB people. Bat even it you must wpoj xxs^— "^^"1% 
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Stella, an idea has occurred to me! Why shouldn't you be a 
companion to me?'' 

She laughed and blushed as she made the suggestion 
prompted by her desire to save the lonely girl's pride. 

" A companion?" said Stella, vaguely. 

Lady Cecilia nodded brightly. 

** Yes. It is not an uncommon thing for a solitary girl 
like myself to have a com{)anion; and I am very sout^, 
dear. I have no one but Cecil, who is, so to speak^ a part of 
myself, and therefore does not count; and if you will accept 
the position, I should be delighted^ and everything will be 
easy." 

" What shall I have to do?" asked Stella, gravely. '' I 
am afraid — There are so few things I can do " — a faint 
smile crossed her sad face — ^^ except milk cows and catch 
trout and snare wild duck." 

Lady Cecilia stared at her laughingly. 

*' Why, what an accomplished person you must be! My 
dear girl, I am ashamed of offering you such a poor place. 
A lady with such a variety of accomplishments ought to look 
for something ever so much higher.'' 

Stella tried to laugh, but her lips quivered. 

^^ I learnt to do these things on — on the island," she said; 
and Lady Qecilia, seeing her eyes filling with tears, hastened 
to change the subject. 

** You can be just what you have been since we picked — 
since I knew you, dear — ^just the sweetest and nicest compan- 
ion to a lonely girl. We can ^o out calling and do needle- 
work and read together; and of course you will have a salary, 
and you shall pay me back out of it any money you want now. 
Is it agreed, dear?" she wound up gently. 

Stella nodded. She was too moved to speak. 

" I know you are only proposing this to help me," she 
said. ^^ But perhaps I can be of some little use to you, and 
— and so repay you." 

Then she grew thoughtful for a moment, for she remem- 
bered that if she could get back to the island there was ^old 
enough there, not to repay Lady Cecilia for her infinite kmd- 
ness and affection — ^no gold could repay that — but for her 
more material assistance. It struck Stella even at that mo- 
ment as strangely curious that she should be sitting there 
penniless and a recipient of charity, 'wbil^ei ^<& ^sA'^'SMCL^^tfe^ 
as a matter ot fact, immensely T\da\ TVvei t^^^qJcvssv^ vissts&sst^ 
ed and cheered her, because it leatOT^Qi \i«t «j5&rt5S«^'^>^2S^^ 
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she smiled pensively as Lord Lisle came up, singing as nsnal, 
and his sister explained the arrangement. 

** It was a happy idea, Cecil,*' she said, when they were 
alone shortly afterwards. " She was fretting over her posi- 
tion, and would have made herself ill a^ain. And when one 
thinks of it, it is a trying situation for ner — to be absolutely 
penniless and friendless.*' 

" Not friendless, Cis," he put in quickly. " She has us; 
she will always have you." 

" Yes, Cecil," she assented, gravely. She was silent for a 
moment or two. When he had made the startling announce- 
ment that he loved Stella, he had left the cabin abruptly, and 
neither he nor Cecilia had referred to his avowal since; but 
now, after the pause, she said in a low voice: 

" Cecil, that was a very serious thing you said the other 
evening." 

He coloured, but met her grave, anxious gaze steadily. 

^^I know it is. But though I am sorry I spoke out so 
plainly, I've no intention of taking it back. I do love her, 

" It is so soon!" she murmured. " And yet I am not sur- 

{)rised. She is so beautiful — I don't think I have ever seen a 
ovelier face, or one with a greater charm — and she is alto- 
gether so fascinating." 

He nodded eagerly. 

" Yes; that is it. She is unlike any other girl I have met. 
She is a woman, and yet she is like a child, so simple, so 
natural, so fearless. Oh! I can't explain!" 

" 1 think I know, dear," she said, her eyes following him 
lovingly, as he paced up and down the narrow saloon. 
" Have I not also felt the peculiar charm she exercises? 
Think of it! She has been with us only this short time, and 
yet 1 have grown so fond of her that the mere thought of 
parting with her is painful to me. I thought at first that I 
was drawn to like her because we had rescued her and be- 
friended her; but that is not the only reason; it is something 
in herself. But then we know nothing about her! Cecil, 
isn't that also a reason why you should — should be careful? 
Bemember, dear, that though we like her so much, are so 
drawn towards her, that we know absolutely nothing about 
her. Why, she knows nothing of her own history!" 

She told him so much of Stella's story as Stella had told 
her. 

^^li IS strangeV^ he said; then lie aigTasd. " I've stated to 
myself tdl the objections you co\iA put \)eioT» loa, QS&\\yoL^\^ 
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is of no use! Love and pradence have nothing to say to each 
other; and — I love her! It came upon me suddenly^ as I saw 
her lying in your arms on the deck; and it has ^rown and 

frown each da^ until it has taken complete possession of me. 
am glad she is coming to the Abbey. I am glad you have 
hit upon this * companion * idea as an excuse for helping her; 
for, to speak plainly, Cis, if she had gone, I should have had 
to follow her! Yes; it is madness, if you like, but it is a 
madness from which 1 shall not recover; it will last me my 
life. We know nothing about her — '* 

'* Except that she is good and pure,^* said his sister, softly. 
** I am sure, quite sure of that!'* 

He laughed, as if the assertion were superfluous. 

" Gk)od and pure! Yes, she is an angel,' ' he said. " And I 
have got to woo and win her, or my life's happiness has 
gone." 

** You— you must not let her see — must not frighten her," 
said Lady Cecilia. 

He nodded and sighed. 

" I know! I have got to be very careful. I must keep a 
guard upon my lips, my very glances. She is like a delicate 
flower that shrinks from a rough breath of wind. Do you 
think I don't know that?" He laughed half sadly and pushed 
his hair from his forehead. " Oh, I'll be careful; trust me." 

He went up the deck where Stella was sitting, thinking 
over the arrangement which Lady Cecilia and she had made, 
and wondering whether indeed she could be of any use to her; 
whether she could earn enough to take her back to Sath; and 
she started from her reverie as Lisle, humming a tune as 
usual, came up to her chair. 

He had been the most light-hearted of men until this waif 
of the ocean had floated *' cross his ken," and he was resolved 
not to play the forlorn lover. He was wise enough to see that 
Stella was sad enough as it was, and needed a cheerful and 
amusing companion. So, though his heart throbbed with the 
love which had sprung so suddenly into being, he smiled and 
nodded in his almost boyish fashion, and said: 

" The nearer one gets to England, home, and beauty, the 
more time seems to lag, doesn't it. Miss Mordaunt?" 

Stella, though she felt that she was going farther and far- 
ther from her home — her heart's home — assented. 

"What do you say to a game of quoits?" he asked, 
brightly. 

Stella said that she had ne^ex ^Xoj^ >i!aft ^OTas^%\s^>^ 
made light of the objection. 
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^' Oh^ that's of no consegnence! The beginner often does 
better than the, veteran; and you'll soon learn/' 

One of the crew^ looking as smart as a man-o'-war's man^ 
brought the quoits and set up the pins^ and Lisle showed her 
how to hold tne rin^ of rope and canvas and j}itch it on to the 
^* jack/'. It seemed easy enough as he did it^ but she made 
a score of misses before she succeeded in throwing the quoit on 
to the pin^ and insensibly she began to get interested in the 
game. 

Lisle played in the most matter-of-fact way^ and^ strangely 
enough^ though he was a ver^ good hand at the game^ made 
a great many misses. His sister^ as she lay back in a chair 
and looked on, could scarcely repress a smile as she saw the 
almost audacious way in. which he just permitted himself to 
win the game, 

** That was a near thinff," he said, cheerfully. " I only 
got it by one point Sh^l we have another, or are you 
tired?" 

For a moment liis anxiety showed through his caution, and 
his eyes dwelt upon her earnestly; but Stefla said that she was 
not tired, and they played again. 

During her stay in the island, Stella had acquired a supple 
wrist and a dexteritv at most things requiring a quick eye and 
manual skill, and sue soon picked up the game and began to 
score. Lisle was deUghted with her success, and glanced cov- 
ertly and proudly at the smiling and amused Cecilia. 

** I never knew anyone pick up the game so quickly," he 
declared. " Most people, women especially, take days before 
they can get home with one quoit. You must have a good 
eye, Miss Mordaunt, to sav nothing of a steady hand." 

But he would not let her play a third game, and insisted 
upon her going back to her chair, and when he had wrapped 
her up he lit a cigarette and went off to the other end of the 
yacht, leaving her and Cecilia alone, though he longed to re- 
main beside her, if not to talk to her, to sit and glance at her 
occasionally. * 

/ He pursued these tactics for the remainder of the voyage. 
Sometimes they played the games with which people pass the 
time on ship-board, sometimes he would lean over her chair 
and tell her stories of his college days, and of his travels; and 
once or twice he offered her his arm, and got her to walk with 
him up and down the deck; talking all the time in the casual, 
jmconcerned way into which he had schooled himself, though 
Ais heart was beating painfully as he leU tToa W^V, n?€\^\. ^1 
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her arm^ and he had hard work to meet her glance with a 
calm and matter-oMact expression in his own. 

And day by day Stella grew stronger, and if not happier^ 
less utterly wretched. She was still preoccupied and absent- 
minded^how could she be otherwise when she was forever 
thinking of Bath? — and often Lisle knew, by the sad, far- 
away look in her eyes, that she was not listening to him; but 
love, though impatient enough, can also be patient; which is 
a paradox, but true; and Lisle " served and waited," as the 
old song says, as your true lover will. But with her recov- 
ered health, Stella's natural courage revived. Hope whis- 
pered that she might win her way back to Bath, and Hope is 
the grandest medicine and tonic known to the College of 
Physicians; so that when the **Kin^sher" glided to the 
crowded quay, she leant on the taffrail and looked about her 
with something like colour in her clear cheeks and a light in 
her eyes. 

** Welcome to England!" said Lisle, coming up to her, 
" and in a few hours 1 shall be able to say, * Welcome to the 
Abbey!' We are going straight on there, as you know. No, 
don't worry about anything " — ^for Stella had turned with, 
" I must see if I can help Lady Cecilia " — " everything is 
done and ready; and you must not forget that yon are not yet 
quite oflE the sick-list." 

Stella laughed softly. 

"I am quite well. Lord Lisle," she said, emphatically; 
** and you must not treat me any longer as an invalid!" and 
she left him and went down to the saloon. He looked after 
her with a sigh, then forced a resolute smile as he told him- 
self that a time should come when he would be able to say, 
** Stay here by my side, dearest!" and she would stay. 

So that they should not have the tedium of a wait at the 
noisy port, he had ordered a special train; and towards even- 
ing they reached the station, where the Abbey carriage was 
awaiting them. On their way to the house, Lisle leant from 
his seat and pointed out to Stella the various objects of in- 
terest. 

** It is a lovely county," she said in a low voice, but with 
an absent look in her eyes; for she was thinking of the fairy- 
like beauty of the island. Lisle was as delighted with her ap- 
proval as if he were trying to sell her the whole county. 

" I think you will like it when you have seen something ot 
it," he said. " Here is the Abbe^." 

Stella looked in the direction mSacaXfeOL ^gSl ^^ ^2»s^ ^^'^'^^^A. 
sion covered with ivy, which emphafiia^ laJCc^^ "^^oss^x w«^^^as». 
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the beauty of iae buildings and she uttered an exclamation of 
admiration. 

" How beautifull" she said. " How — ^proud you must be 
of it!'^ 

" He is,'* said Cecilia, laughing, ** though he is always 
grumbling because the rooms aren't lofty, and are sometimes 
damp." 

" Oh, they're not damp now," he said, falling into the 
trap. " Don't permit yourself to be alarmed. Miss Mor- 
daunt." 

Lady Cecilia laughed. 

" I thought that would nettle him," she said. ** Yes, 
dear, we are both proud of the Abbey. You see, Cecil has 
not possessed it very long, though the Lisles have been there 
for five centuries. I think we bought it — or stole it, was it, 
Cecil?— about 1400." 

As the carriage drove up to the entrance, Lisle handed 
them out, and, passing through a lane of servants who looked 
and spoke their welcome to their young lord, they went into 
the hall. A fire was burning in a fire-place almost as large 
as a room, and its glow gave a cheerful aspect to the walls of 
panelled oak, the big family pictures, and the effigies in 
armour which stood grimly beneath them. 

" And now I can say, * Welcome to the Abbey!' " said 
Lisle. 

" And a cup of tea!" added Cecilia, lightly and quickly, 
lest Stella should notice the scarcely veiled passion in her 
brother's eyes; and she went to the table where the stately 
butler stood beside the costly tea equipage. 

A great deerhound which had welcom^ his master and mis- 
tress with affectionate but dignified delight, came up to Stella 
and thrust his nose in her hand, and, bending over him, she 
was enabled to conceal the tears caused by the kindness of her 
friends and rescuers. 

** Of course I'm dying to show you over the place," said 
Lisle; " but I'm not going to yield to the temptation. You 
must both rest until dinner-time; I insist upon it! To-mor- 
row morning we will make a round of inspection." 

** During which you will have to praise everything you see, 
whether you admire it or not, Stella," said Lady Cecilia. 
" Cecil is firmly convinced that there is noplace in England 
— in the county, at any rate — to compare with the Abbey for 
beautj and antiquity!'' 
Lisle laughed as be lit a cigarette. 
** Don't you believe that I'm such an \d\otj Mm \)LoT^aMXL\\ 
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If you admire the Abbey, you wait until you see some of the 
other places — Eat ton Hall, for instance. ^^ 

" Well, we will wait!" said Cecilia. " Gome along, 
Stella!" 

She linked her arm in that of her " companion," and led 
Stella to the room set apart for her. It was one of the best 
iu the old house, and Stella, as she looked round it, could 
only murmur her appreciation and admiration. 

** It is beautiful!" she said in a low voice; then, shyly and 
hurriedly, she added: " You are treating me as a guest. Lady 
Cecilia!" 

" Well, and aren't you?" retorted Cecilia, opening her 
blue eyes. *' Oh! I forgot; you are my * companion!' Oh, 
yes, that is all right; but, you see, I want my companion to 
be happy, and so I give her a pleasant room — it is pleasant, 
isn't it, dear? Isn't that a lovely view?" She led Stella to 
the window. " My dear child," there are thirty or more bed- 
rooms in the old place; why shouldn't you have one of the 
best? Now, you must lie down — Cecil is a tyrant in his way, 
and will be angry if we disobey him-and wten you hear tfio 
dressing-bell ring a maid shall come to you." 

But Stella drew the line at this. 

** No, no!" she said, with a laugh. ** Please do not send 
her! I have never had a maid, and 1 should not know what 
to do with her." 

"Oh, Susy will know what to do," said Lady Cecilia, 
easily. " Don't bother, there's a dear girl." 

When she was left alone, Stella sat down and looked round 
her like one in a dream. 

It seemed only the other day that she was running about 
the island like — like a boy, and here she was in an English 
mansion, surrounded by luxury, the guest of an English noble- 
man and his sister! it was so strange, so sudden a change 
that she felt confused; but Stella was not lacking in common 
sense and wiil-power, and she resolved that the arrangement 
she had made with Lady Cecilia should be carried out. 

She was a companion, a dependent, and she could at least 
endeavour to earn the money with which she would make her 
way back to Bath. 

Meanwhile, Cecilia was lecturing her brother in his own 
room. 

" You really must be careful, Cecil," she said, half laugh- 
ingly. " The way in which you said * Welcomft tA i-i:^!^ 1^- 
bey,' the expression of your face, \j^tei \»oo '^•aiixi?' 
^ ''I know/' he said, peniteiitt^- '' 1 ^^^^ ^ «ssc^ xsc^^^a. 
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ftway. I cotdd not help it. To see her here, under my roof, 
see her with the innocent wonder in her lovely eyes as she 
looked roond — But she did not notice?^' 

Lady Cecilia shook her head thoughtfully. 

" No, she did not notice your tone and manner, Cecil. 
She is quite innocent and blind, at present. I wonder what 
it is that so completely occupies her mind, that keeps her so 
ignorant of your mfatuation for her?^* 

" Don't call it infatuation,'' he said. " It is an i^oble 
word for such a love as mine. But I will be careful, Cis." 

" You must, if — ^if you hope to win her," she said. " I 
have a feeling, a presentiment, that if she knew you loved 
her, she would — " 

'' What?" 

" Take flight," said his sister, gravely; " so be cautious 
for my sake, for I have grown very fond of her, and I don't 
want to lose her." 

" To lose herl" he echoed, with dismay. 



CHAPTEK XXIV. 

Amokgst the dresses which Lady Cecilia had lent to Stella 
was an evening one. It was a simple aifair of black silk and 
lace, and the maid, who, notwithstanding Stella's protest, ap- 
peared when the dressing-bell rang, selected it for SteUa's 
wear, and helped her on with it. 

Stella and Lady Cecilia were of the same height, and the 
dress fitted remarkably well; and Lord Lisle, as he waited 
for her at the bottom of the stairs, had hard work to keep his 
admiration from revealing itself in his eyes. 

" You are not looking a bit tired," he said, as if bjr not 
doing so she had deserved well of the State. *' This is the 
drawing-room. Wants doing up — redecorating — doesn't it?" 

But Stella stood enraptured by the beauty of the room with 
its panelled ceiling, and ivory and gold walls, its ormolu fur- 
niture, and costly pictures. 

Why, it's perfect!" she said. 

Then I hope you will like the dining-room," he said, with 
half-concealed eagerness. "It is in better order than this. 
It was restored, refurnished, by my uncle, the late owner of 
the Abbey. He spent some pains and money over the pict- 
«re-gallery and music-room; he was an enthusiast on music." 

^* Now, your promise, Cecil!" exclaimed Lady Gedliai, en* 
tering at that moment. 
He laughed. 
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*' Pardon.^ Miss Mordaunt! I forgot my promise. Gome 
along. You ought to be hungry, if you are not." 

He gave Stella his arm and led her into the dining-room. 
It was a magnificent apartment, panelled with oak, and light- 
ened by modem pictures of famous artists. The butler and 
a couple of footmen waited at table, and Stella noticed the 
magnificent array of heavy plate. Only a few weeks ago she 
had eaten her meals in the open, under a tree, or on the 
beach, and the strange and sudden contrast might well have 
confused and embarrassed her; but, to Lady Cecilia's satis- 
faction and delight, Stella was perfectly self-possessed and 
free from any appearance of gaucherie. She accepted ihe 
service of the stately butler and his satellites, the footmen, as 
if she had been accustomed to them all her life, and Lady 
Cecilia unconsciously breathed a sigh of relief and satisfaction. 

She, like her brother Cecil, had been fascinated by Stella's 
beauty and the nameless charm which she wielded so uncon- 
sciously. But Lady Cecilia was, of course, alive to the ob- 
jections which might be urged against a marriage between a 
Lisle of Lisle Abbey and a waif of the ocean. She brushed 
aside her own aristocratic prejudices and was willing, indeed 
anxious, that he should win Stella, and admitted she herself 
was not proof against the charm which Stella so unconsciously 
wielded. 

And this charm, this fascination, was intensified when they 
went into the drawing-room after dinner, and Lord Lide, 
quite by chance, said: 

** Do yoNi play. Miss Mordaunt?'* 
' Stella hesitated. She had a sweet voice, a voice wnich nad 
been made strong by singing to Bath in the open air on the 
island; but she was reluctant to trying it here, in the mag- 
nificent drawing-room of the Abbey; but Lady Cecilia drew 
Stella's arm within hers and led her to the piano. 

" I have not sung for — ^for so long I" said Stella. " I 
don't know whether I can or not." * 

** Let us see, dear," said Lady Cecilia; and she sat down 
and struck some chords. 

" I must play for myself, I am afraid," said Stella. ** But 
it is so long since I saw a piano." 

Lady Cecilia rose, and Stella seated herself at the piano. 
It was, as she had said, so long since ^e had played, and sung 
to, an instrument, that she felt strange; but after a moment 
or two she remembered the notes, and played and san^ tKafc 
melody which no one can Bing ia^tV^ ^^ Nf^JOc^^cs^ >s«Mgs^^ 
teara into the eyes of tbe listenexa, ^* 122^3 '^&ajsjQ>xrc>Res^^ 
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As she sang it^ she thoaght of the island and of Rath^ and 
the last notes of the song — the sweetest, the saddest, ever 
written — were tremulous with her emotion. 

Lisle stood near the piano, a smile on his face, bnt an ach- 
ing pain in his heart. If he should lose her! If he should 
lose ner! He was so agitated by the longing, the desire, that 
possessed him that he left the room. 

Stella slept little that night. The present, the actual, 
were mixed inextricably with the past, and she dreamt that 
she was back in the island, singing to Sath as he felled a 
tree, or made snares for the wild duck, or that he was carry- 
ing her in his arms across the beach, and her head was lying 
on his shoulder. 

The next morning the late autumn sun filled her bedroom 
with light, and as she woke from a dream of the island and of 
Bath, the maid came in with a cup of tea. 

" My lady said I was not to wake you, miss,^* she said, 
shyly, for she was a country girl just promoted to the position 
of lady's-maid; " but I heard you sigh as I opened the door, 
and I knew you were awake.'* 

Stella raised herself on her elbow and looked at the girl 
dreamily. 

** You must have sharp ears,'' she said. 

The girl blushed, and looked down. 

^^ I sleep in the little room next yours, miss," she said, as 
if in explanation, " and I — ^I heard you crying in the night — 
Oh! I beg your pardon, miss! I didn't mean to be disre- 
spectful!'' 

Stella motioned to her to come nearer to her, and looked 
at her. The girl was pretty, but rather pale and sad-looking. 

** What is your name?" asked Stella. 

" Bligh, miss — Susy Bligh," replied the girl. 

" But, Susy, you must have been awake to have heard me 
crying — ^if I did c^/' said Stella, shrewdly. 

The girl's face flushed, then grew pale again. 

** I — I didn't sleep very well, miss," she said. 

" What is the matter?" asked Stella, pushing the falling; 
hair from her face and regarding the girl with gentle cun- 
osity. 

Susy hung her head and bit her lip softly, then she hastily 
wiped a tear from her eyes. 

*' He — he enlisted, miss, and — and he's gone abroad with 
/iiff regiment, " she faltered. 
SteJJi^ took the girVa hand and stroked it, ttnii ysw ^xs3sj[^ 
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overcome by such tender and unexpected sympathy^ sank on 
her knees beside the bed and hid her face in her hands. 

** I^m — I'm very sorry, miss^ and I beg your pardon, and 
hope you'll overlook it," she sobbed, apologetically. " I 
don't know what made me tell you, I don't. It was the kind 
way you looked and spoke to me. And I hope you won't tell 
Lady Cecilia that I — that I cried." 

'' No, I will not tell her," said Stella. 

^^ Thank you, miss. She'd think me ungrateful, miss, and 
so it is; for I've got a good place, and I'm — I'm in every way 
comfortable; but I — I can't forget him. It's very wicked of 
me, miss, and of course you can't understand, being a lady, 
how a girl feels when her young man goes for a soldier, and 
is taken from her to some far foreign parts." 

Stella smiled; it was a smile very near indeed to tears. 

" I — I think I can understand, Susy," she said, so gently 
that the girl's tears broke out afresh. " But you mrSt not 
get low-spirited. He wiU come back presently; he will not 
forget you." 

** Oh, no, no, miss; I'm not afraid of that!" sobbed the 
pretty, pale-faced girl. ** But — but something may happen 
to him." 

** Nothing will happen to him," said Stella, cheerfully. 
** He will come back safe and sound, and — and you will he 
married and happy ever afterwards, Susy." 

The girl's smile broke through her tears, and she edged 
nearer to Stella and looked at her gratefully and shyly. 

" Thank you, miss," she faltered. ** You are very kind 
to overlook my— my foolishness, and — jand, oh, do you think 
you'd like me for your maid? If you would, I should be so 
glad; and, indeed, I'd do my best, miss." 

" If I have a maid, you shall be the one, Susy," said Stella. 
" But, Susy, you — ^you must not tell anyone you heard me 
crying in the night." 

The girl looked shocked by the iniunction. 

" Oh, no, no, miss! Why, miss, how do I know that you 
haven't some trouble like mine — ^begging your pardon, miss, 
for presuming." 

*' There is no need to beg my pardon, Susy," said Stella. 
" We all have our troubles, and — and I have mine." 

Stella mentioned the girl to Lady Cecilia at breakfast that 
morning. 

**May you have her? Certainly, my dear StellW' ^isa^ 
Lady Ceciha at once. " She \a a Nev^ m<cfe ^\xV,"V\i€^<s^^* 
Bbewaa in the laundry, but M-ia- ^o^\iiTi^ >aa& \si«Jt^V^^^^ 
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hand lately^ and trained her for a yisitors' nuud. Why, have 
you taken a fancy to her? She is rather a pretty girl, isn't 

'^ Yes,'' said Stella; but she did not add that her reason 
for taking to the girl was because Susy was separated from 
her sweetheart. 

After breakfast. Lisle took the two girls over the Abbey 
and the grounds. He played the part of cicerone with a mod- * 
est pride, and was delighted with Stella's appreciation and 
admiration, which she could not find words to express. 

^' It isn't a bad old place," he said, with the modest kind 
of apology proper to the owner. " And when I've restored 
the east wing and — Who's this, Cis?" he broke off to ask. 

They had turned the corner of the house, and, just as they 
did so, a lady rode up on horseback, followed by a groom. 

Lady Cecilia shaded her eyes from the sun, then exclaimed: 

" Why, it is Mary Hatherley!" 



CHAPTER XXV. 

The Lisles hurried forward to welcome Mary. 

" Why, Molly, dear, what a delightful surprise! How good 
of you to come over so soon!" exclaimed Cecilia; and as Mary 
slipped from her saddle, she put her arm round her and kissed 
her affectionately; for the two girls were great friends. 

" I heard that you had come back, and I rode over direct- 
ly," said Mary as she shook hands with Lisle. " How well 
you are both looking! I am dying to hear about your travels! 
What a long time you have been awav!" 

" Oh! I've a budget to unfold!'' said Cecilia; then she 
looked round at Stella, who had hung back to allow the two 
friends to exchange greetings. " Mary, this is a new, but a 
very dear friend or ours — Miss Mordaunt. Stella, Lady Mary 
Hatherley is an old school-fellow and neighbour." 

Stella came up, and the two regarded each other with the 
conventional gravity, but each felt somewhat attracted, and 
Mary held out her hand with the Hatherley smile which so 
few jpersons could resist. 

They went into the house, and after a minute or two Stella 
quietly left them and strolled into the garden. 

" What a lovely face!" exclaimed Mary, as soon as Stella 
was out of hearing. 

^^ Isn't she beautiful?" responded Cecilia, *^ and she is as 
sfreei as she is beautiful. We — ^met her in our travels " — 
she and Cecil had aj^reed to tell no ou^ ol ^^Bi ^%j3 \si'«\w3Dk. 
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they had " met ** Stella — " and we have Induced her to come 
to the Abbey. She is supposed to be my companioin^ but it is 
a convenient fiction. I am so glad you admire her^ and I am 
sure you will like her when you know her. Life has been a 
different thing since she came to us^ hasn't it^ Cecil?" 

He assented gravely. 

** And now come up to my room and take off your hat! 
Of course you are going to spend the day with us^ and we'll 
ride part of the way home with you." 

The two went up to Lady Cecilia's room^ and Cecilia sat 
by the dressing-table and regarded her old school-fellow and 
friend lovingly as Mary stood before the glass taking off her 
hat. The excitement of their meeting had brought the colour 
to Mary's face, but it had died away by this time^ and Cecilia 
saw that she was pale and that there was a melancholy look 
in the beautiful eyes which had not been there when they had 
parted in the early spring. 

" And now tell me all the news, Mary," she said. ** Have 
you been quite well, dear?" 

" Oh, yes; quite," said Mary, but rather listlessly. 

" But have you? You are looking paler, thinner — ^but 
prettier than ever, dear." 

Mary looked at her reflection in the glass absently. 

" Am I not looking well? Yes, I am thinner, I think," 
she said, casually. " News? I don't thinfc: there is much." 

*' How is Lord Hatherley? I hope he hasn't forgotten the 
girl he used to call the * second favourite!' " 

Mary smiled, but rather sadly. 

" He is not likely to forget you, dear; and he would have 
come over with me, but he has a touch of the gout. He has 
not been very well lately. I think he is worried about some- 
thing." 

Lady Cecilia looked surprised. 

** It is strange to hear of your father worryingabout any- 
thing; he is always so bright and cheerful. What is it, 
Molly?" 

Mary hesitated. 

" I scarcely know," she said; " business of some kind, I 
fancy; but he does not tell me — now; perhaps he thinks I 
should not understand," she added, as if she should not seem 
to be complaining. " Women do not understand business, 
you know, Gis. It is something in which he and — Lord Rat- 
ton " — she paused a moment before she spoke hia iLQ.m& — 
' * are mutually concerned." ^, 

''Lord B&tton, the new »tVV' eiLc\a:\xa«ftL ^vs^^* 
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want to hear all about him^ Molly. You know he did not ap- 
pear — ^turn up — until after we nad gone. We read a short 
paragraph about his claim and succession to the title^ and we 
are, of course, very curious to hear what he is like. Is he 
nice, Molly? Do you see much of him?*' 
Mary answered the last question, evading the first. 

*' Yes; a great deal. He comes over to us — to see father 
— ^nearly every day, and — oh, yes! we see him very often.*' 

" What is he like?'* asked Cecilia, with natural curiosity. 
** He is very young, of course? Is he good-looking and — 
well, nice in every way? Do you like him, Molly?" 

" Lord Eatton is young, and — ^yes, good-looking," said 
Mary, very quietly. " Most persons would call him hsaid» 
some." 

" Which means that you don't," conunented Cecilia. 

" It does not matter very much whether I do or do not," 
responded Mary, with a laugh which sounded strange and 
forced to Cecilia. ** He is very popular — extremely so, and 
with all sorts and conditions of people, for he is very hos- 
pitable — there have been a great many entertainments at the 
Uall since he came — and he is very good to the tenants and 
the people on the estates." 

** Notwithstanding all which, I see you don't like him very 
much, Molly," remarked Cecilia, with a woman's shrewdness. 

Mary flushed for a moment. 

" I ought to be very grateful to him, for he saved my life," 
she said, gravely. 

" Saved your life!" exclaimed Cecilia. " Why, how? Tell 
me, Molly." 

Mary related the incident of the runaway horse and Ralph's 
plucky rescue; but though she told the story graphically, and 
exaggerated rather than depreciated her danger and Ralph's 
courage, Cecilia noticed that there was none of the enthusi- 
asm in Mary's voice which might have been expected. 

" I can never forget it, and father — " 

" I know how your father must feel towards him, Molly. 
He must feel that he owes Lord Ratton a debt he can never 
repay — your life! Oh, Molly! we are all grateful to him! If 
he is so popular and hospitable and good to the people on the 
estate, and possesses such courage, he 9nu8t be nice. Why, 
Mary, he is quite a hero." 

^^ Yes," assented Mary, mechanically. ** I dareiay you 
m'Ulike Lord Batton.'' 
*^ I will get Cecil to ride over to call oul^iDOLWvAxt^^, 
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and we will ask him to dinner. You and Lord Hatherley 
will come, Molly?'* 

A shade passed over Mary's pale face. 

'* Father does not go out much now, Cis,'' she replied, in 
so constrained a fasMon that Cecilia tactfully hastened to 
change the subject. 
j^ " And now tell me about some of our other friends, Molly. 
9 How are the Bryans, for instance?'' 

Mary turned aside to put down a hair-brush, so that Cecilia 
did not see the crimson which flooded her friend's face. 

" They are very well," she replied. ** I lunched there 
yesterday. They are delighted at your home-coming." 

" And where is Edward?" asked Cecilia, eagerly. " Have 
they heard from him lately?" 

" He is abroad," said Mary, very quietly, her face pale 
again, and her manner well under control. " They have not 
heard very lately — ^he is in the wilds somewhere and cannot 
write." 

" Dear old Ned!" said Cecilia. " I hope he is getting on 
all right. What a dear fellow he is! Do you remember the 
happy times we four — ^you and he, and Cecil and I — used to 
have in the holidays? There never was anyone so nice as 
Edward Bryan! What a pity it is that he is not the eldest 
son. But I ought not to have said that, Molly, and yet one 
can't help regretting it. You were always his special favour- 
ite, you know, and we used to tease him about you." 

" I remember," said Molly in a low voice. *' And now tell 
me about yourselves and all that's happened to you, Cis, on ^z> 
your travels." 

Cecilia was silent for a moment. She noticed a change in 
her once light-hearted school-fellow. Mary, who used to be 
the most frank-hearted of girls, had become reserved, and 
seemingly cold; and what was the meaning of the subtle air 
of melancholy in her voice and manner, and the sad expres- 
sion in the eyes which Cecilia remembered sparkling with in- 
nocent, girlish fun? She spoke and looked as if a cloud were 
hanging over her, as if she nad something on her mind. 

If Lady Cecilia Lisle and Lady Mary Hatherley had been a 
couple of factory hands or domestic servants, Cecilia would 
have risen and thrown her arm round Mary's neck and asked 
her what was the matter; but they were two ladies of rank, 
and in their world impulse is held in check, and confidences ^^^ 
waited for, not invited. Besides, Ma.t^'^ «fc^T^^ ^^^\^«^ ^^^. 
lent her a new and strange dignity, Yi\ii(^ %^ovi^ ^^y& «QSa?ix^«^ 
to curb Cecilia'a longing to Team M.arj'^ \»TO\3^^fe ^^^ ^oo^^^ 
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her. So she gave Mary an account of their travelis; and she^ 
on her hand^ had somethmg to conceal when she spoke oC 
Stella. 

" We — we met her quite liy accident/* she said, ** and I 
have grown very fond of her. Poor girl I she has no rela- 
tions, and is quite alone in the world. I hope you will like 
her, Molly. But, indeed, jrou won't be able to help it!'* 

Mary had gone to the window and was gazing out with the 
far-away look in her ejes which was now their habitual ex* 
pression; but she was listening to Cecilia with interest. 

" I am sure I shall like her,'' she said, warmly, " and it is 
just like you to — " She stopped suddenly, as if something in 
the garden below had attracted her attention. Cecilia went to 
the window to see what it was. Stella and Cecil were standing 
on the lawn, and as Mary had been speaking, he had stopped 
and picked a flower and offered it to Stella. There was noth- 
ing to attract attention in the simple action; but Mary and 
Cecilia saw the look in his eyes as he gave Stella the flower; 
and Mary glanced at Cecilia with a startled look, and turned 
away from the window as if she had seen something that was 
not intended for her eyes. 

Cecilia crimsoned. 

" I know, dear," she said in a low voice. " Yes, he is in 
love with her. He has been in love with her ever since — ^from 
the first moment — we saw her. It was love at first sight. I 
know what you think, what everybody will say. They will 
blame me for having her here, for making so close a friend of 
her. But, Molly, ^e is good and true, and though she has 
no position, and though we know so little of her, I cannot in- 
terfere, cannot come oetween them. And if I wished to do 
so, I could not. My heart's on her side, Molly. Isn't that 
strange? It must seem so to you; and you will blame me." 

Mary turned, with a sudden colour in her face and a light 
in her eyes. 

^' No, I don't blame you!" she said, with an earnestness, 
an emotion which almost startled Cecilia. " Why should you 
come between them? What right have you, has anyone, to 
wreck Lord Lisle's happiness? If he loves her — and I can 
see that he does, I saw nis face just now — why should anyone 
interfere? If she is good and pure, what does it matter if 
she is not of the same rank as ourselves; if she is poor — I sup- 
pose she is poor?" 

Cecilia inclined her head in silence; she was surprised by 
Harris unusual vehemence. 
''Se is rich enough for both, ricYi eiiOTi!g)cL V» diooa^ ^\A 
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how fortunate he is, how fortunate!'* she broke off, with sud- 
den bitterness. ^^ I am sick of the worldliness that separates 
two persons who love each other because the one is poor or 
not in ' Society.' Money, rank! We worship them nowa- 
days. As if they were the only things that brought happi- 
ness! Happiness! Is there any class so unhappy as ours! 
Oh, Ois! 1 never pass the lodge without envying the keeper 
and his Wife; they are just married — ^they have been in love 
with each other since they were children; and because they 
happen to be poor working people they are permitted to be 
happy. There was a smile on her face to-day, as I stopped 
and spoke to her — that made me want to kiss her — while we 
who are supposed to be free and privileged are little better 
than slaves to Rank and Mammon! ' 

She stopped for lack of breath; then her eyes filled with 
tears and ner lips quivered; but suddenly she recovered her 
self-control, and with a laugh that was broken by something 
like a sigh, said, apologetically: 

" I've quite startled you with my socialistic outburst, 
haven't I, Cis? But don't mind me. I — I have been think- 
ing over things lately, and — and what you said about Lord 
Lisle and that beautiful girl set me off. Wasn't that the 
luncheon bell I heard?" 

They went down-stairs and found Lisle and Stella awaiting 
them; and perhaps because her outburst had done her good, 
Mary was more like her old self. 

** When two women, who are bosom friends, get together 
after a long absence. Miss Mordaunt, you can scarcely expect 
them to have any consideration for their starving fellow-creat- 
ures!" said Lisle. His face was aglow with happiness, his 
blue eyes sparkling. " Just as you came down, Mary, Miss 
Mordaunt and I were meditating an attack upon our pieces of 
bread. Seafaring people are hungry folk. Has Cis been giv- 
ing you a true and particular account of our wanderings? 
I've brought you a case of shells, Mary. Do you remember 
how we used to hunt for them, in the old days, and how Ned 
Bryan fell off the rock into the pool?" 

Cecilia saw Mary wince, and adroitly switched her brother 
on to another subject; a safe one, as she thought. 

" Cecil, you must call on Lord Eatton to-morrow," she 
said. 

"Very good, mum," he said, touching his forehead. 

" You see what an obedient brother 1 ^tcl> ^Kv^^'^^-tSias^s^ 
What's he like, Mary? You m\ist \aic$^ V\\^\. ^"^^^"^ ^^^ 
romance of tb^ peerage in our county »" V^^^^'oX ^"s^* wox^ 
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ing Stella, and so saving Mary from the necessity of a reply. 
"The late Earl of Eatton died without kith or kin, as it was 
bought, but a young nej)hew sprang up from no one knows 
where, and claimed the title and estates — and got ^em, which 
is quite another thing. You remember I mentioned Batton 
Hall last night? You'd like to see it, wouldn't you? Sup- 
pose we all drive over to-morrow, Cis?" 

Cecilia laughed. 

" Isn't that like a man! If he can't ^et out of a morning 
call, he will contrive to get some one to bear him company.*' 

" And share his misery," put in Lisle. " Quite so. Did 
you ever hear the story of the man who went to pay a call, 
and said to the servant who opened the door, * Is Lady So- 
and-So in? I'll give you half a crown, my man, if you say 
Bhe isn't.' But, seriously, I shall be happv to make Lord 
Batten's acquaintance. 1 liked his uncle, the late earl, poor 
fellow!" 

" Why do you pity him — ^because he is dead?" asked Stella. 

She had scarcely spoken as yet, and Mary was struck by the 
sweetness and tone of the voice. 

" No; because he lived," said Lisle, with momentary grav- 
ity. " The fact is, there is a tragedy connected with tiie 
House of Batton. The late earl and his elder brother Quar- 
relled, and the brother disappeared suddenly with his little 
boy — ^who would be the heir if he had lived." 

" My dear Cecil, what a muddle you are making of it; isn't 
he, Molly? How can you expect Stella to understand?" 

Lisle laughed. 

" Let me give you a piece of fowl to sustain you while I 
try and explain. Miss Mordaunt. No? You'd better; you'll 
need some sustenance. In two words, then, there were three 
brothers, and this young man — what is his name, Mar^?" 

** Balph," she said, looking straight before her, and speak- 
ing in a voice absolutely without expression. | 

^* Thanks. This young man inherits because one of the 
brothers and his little boy disappeared. Were drowned. Oh, 
yes, we must call and pay our respects. Batton is the oldest 
peerage in the county." 

" Older than the Lisle's?" put in Mary, with a spark of 
mischief in her eyes. 

" My dear Mary, the Lisles only came over here with that 

charming but somewhat unscrupulous robber, William of 

Normandy, while the Battens — oh, I believe they spring from 

. one of the earliest iSaxon earls — ^no pun intended. Miss Mor- 

dfiunt 80 we 11 drive over to-moxxow aufli "j^.^ \.Tfevjij^ \ 
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see by the papers that Lord Batton is a liberal Supporter of 
the hounds and all the local charities; and by the tone of the 
paragraph I should think he is rather a good fellow^ and will 
be an acquisition to the county. Does your father like him, 
Mary?^' 

" Very much indeed — they are great friends,*' said Mary, 
very quietly. 

'* Then he's bound to be all right,'' said Lisle, cheerfully. 
" Come and see our trophies, the spoils of foreign climes, 
Mary. They are all of a heap in the billiard-room at pres- 
ent." 

As he led the way, Stella lingered behind, intending to go 
to her room; but he looked round, and said quickly, though 
casually: 

^^ You must come, too. Miss Mordaunt. Miss Mordaunt is 
an authority on sea-birds — quite an ornithologist, I assure 
you; isn't she, Cis? — and I sha'n't remember their names." 

Stella hesitated a moment, then she followed the others. 
Lord Lisle was in a sense her employer, and it was her duty 
to obey. They spent some time examining the curios; in- 
deed, tea was brought into the billiard-room; and when Maij 
declared that she must go, Lisle said, as if he had arranged it 
all, that Cis should ride part of the way with her, and that 
he would drive. 

** We'll have the dog-cart. It will be a good opportunity 
of showing Miss Mordaunt a little of the'immediate neighbour- 
hood," he added, as if he took it for granted that Stella would 
accompany them; and when she said she thought she would 
stay at home, he waved her objection aside in his boyish way. 

^* Oh, but you must! Who is to keep me company if you 
don't come? Those two will ride close together and talk to 
each other all the time, and quite forget me." 

" Yes, come, Stella, dear,'^ said Cecilia; and Stella yield- 
ed, as a matter of course. Lord Lisle wore his heart so plain- 
ly on his sleeve that Mary had discovered his secret withm the 
first half hour of her visit; but Stella was still in complete 
iterance of his love for her, and attributed his expressed de- 
sire for her society, his close but respectful attention, to the 
good nature which was so characteristic of these two friends 
whom Heaven had sent to her aid. 

As she and Mary were waiting in the hall for Cecilia, Mary 
said, with her winning smile, and with the gentle little timid- 
ity which made her so irresistible: 

*' Cecilia has promised to "bima ^ow crs[^T \^ «fc^ ^^^"^^^^^^ 
Mordamt. ify fether will bo bo glaai \^ «fefe loxx\ '^^^vass^^^ 
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and we are old friends, and you must let ua claim yon for a 
friend also/' 

Stella's colour came and went, but she looked at Mary 
courageously. 

" Has Lady Cecilia told you, Lady Mary, that — that though 
she is good enough to call me her friend, I am in reality her 
companion, her servant?'' 

Mary blushed. 

'^ She would not like to hear you say that," she said, quick- 
ly but gently. 

^^ No; she is all that is good and kind. Perhaps you don't 
know. Lady Mary, that I was — homeless and friendless until 
Lord and Lady Lisle found me; that but for them I should 
be still homeless and friendless." 

Her lovely eyes grew moist, and her voice shook a little, 
but she went on bravely: 

" I want you to know it. It is right that everybody should 
know it. Oh! it is not because I am proud — oh, no, no! bat 
because no one should be deceived." 

Mary was touched by the sweet humility in the lovely eyea 
and the soft, musical voice, and her own eyes were moist as 
she impulsively held out her hand. 

"I know; oh, yes, I understand!" she said, quickly, for 
Cecilia was coming down the stairs. " But--but Cecilia 
would be hurt if you set up any difference between you." 

'' I know," said Stella, quickly and in a low voice. " But 
is it not right that I should tell you? Would it be honest for 
me to take advantage of her kindness — " 

^^ Here we are!" cried Lisle, springing down the stairs as 
the dog-cart and the horses came to the door. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

It was a lovely evening, and Lord Lisle's light-heartedness ' 
seemed infectious. 

" You two ride in front," he said, as he put Mair and 
Cecilia into their saddles, ** and we will drive behina, like 
royalty with a couple of outriders in advance." 

" Is that the jroung mare, Cecil?" asked his sister, glanc- 
ing at the horse in the dog-cart. ^^ It seems rather fidgety 
and restless." 

^^ Yes. It only wants to take the lead, like the rest of its 
sex. Ib^8 all right. You don't suppose I'd run any risks wiOi 
MissMordannt in the cart? You are uol iv<et^o\3a,lkxwjw» 
Miss Mordaunt *' 
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Stella laughed. Her eyes were bright and her cheeks 
flushed with the prospect of the drive. 

" No, I don't think I'm nervous," she said. " What a 
beautiful creature it is!'' 

'^ Isn't she? She'd make a splendid lady's hack, and I'm 
going to try her with a side-saddle to-morrow; then, if she 
turns out satisfactorily, you shall try her." 

'' I?" said Stella. [' But I can't ride." 

" Eeall^!" he exclaimed, with pleasant mockery. " It is 
quite a relief to hear of something that you can't ao. Were 
there no horses in that mysterious island?" 

It was an unfortunate question, for it brought back the past 
to Stella. Her eyes grew sad, and the bri^tness fled m)m 
her face. 

** No," she said in a low voice. 

" Then I shall have the delight of teaching you," he said. 

He helped her up into the high cart and carefully arranged 
the wrap round her, holding the young horse well in hand as 
he did so. It made a little fuss at starting, and attempted to 
rear; but Lisle was a capital whip, and he coaxed it on to its 
forefeet, and presently it went off quietly enough. Though 
the two in front did not ride very fast, he contrived to keep 
some way behind them, and so had Stella all to himself. The 
cart was by no means a wide one, and they had to sit close to 
each other, and every time her arm touched his his heart 
leapt, and he was obliged to turn his head aside lest she 
should see the love-light glowing in his eyes. Now and again 
he readjusted the wrap as it slipped down after the manner of 
wraps, and if Stella had not been so absorbed, she must have 
noticed how his hand trembled. But he talked lightly and 
cheerfully, pointing out the places of interest wmch they 
passed on their way, and plannmg all sorts of excursions. 

'* We'll have a picnic; it isn't too late for that sort of thing, 
is it? Look at those ruins. Miss Mordaunt; you'll be rather 
interested in them," he remarked, as they came to the re- 
mains of an old castle. " And there's the river. I'm afraid 
it's too late for trout; but we'll have some fishing there next 
spring. I'll have the river restocked, and put a water bailiff 
on to it, so that you may get some sport. Gis tells me that 
you are a skilled angler." 

" But — but I may not be h^re next spring. Lord Lisle," 
she said, roused from her reverie, and somewhat startled by 
his disposal of the future. 

He glanced at her quickly, as if her words had ^Uj^V^os^ 
with dismay. 
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'^Oh^ I — I hope so!'' he said, as lightly as he oonld. 
** Why, what plans have you? You must not dream of leav- 
ing us. What should we — what would Cis — do without you? 
You see how lonely we are, how much we treasure your so- 
ciety/' 

Stella smiled sadly. Lonely with hosts of friends and 
neighbours! She thought of Rath alone on his island* 

'* You mustn't be so cruel as to talk of going, unless — ^un* 
less you are unhappy," he added, gravely. 

Stella looked at him with sudden compunction. 

^' How ungrateful you must think me!" she said in a low 
voice. " I could not be happier anywhere than I am at the 
Abbey with Lady Cecilia, Lord Lisle; and I should be hap- 
pier still if — if I did not feel as if I were a burden — but no, 
that is not the word; you are too kind to regard me as such." 

" No, it's not the word, believe mo," he said, almost in- 
audibly. ** If you knew — " He pulled himself up in time, 
and changed the subject; but he had hard work to restrain 
himself. " Are you quite comfortable? Sure? I'll have a 
higher rail put to this cart, so that you can lean back — that 
is, if you like riding in a dog-cart Cis doesn't; she is rather 
nervous in one. She is not strong, you know; but she has 
greatly benefited by our trip. What are they pulling up for? 
Surely we're not going back yet." 

** Mary won't let me come any further," said Cecilia; 
** she says we will not be back by daylight, and she has only 
a mile or two to go now." 

" Oh, but — " he began, then he glanced at Stella. " Well, 
perhaps she's right. Miss Mordaunt has only a thin jacket 
on, and she might catch cold. You ride in front, Cis, so that 
I can see you don't get up to mischief!" 

Cecilia obeyed, With a look at Mary and a laugh; she knew 
that that was not his reason. Mary rode up to the dog-cart 
and held Stella's hand with a gentle pressure. 

** Cecilia has promised to bring you over to-morrow," she 
said, in her sweet voice. 

When the party had separated, and Mary rode on alone, 
followed by her groom, the brightness which the presence of 
her friends had brought to her face died out. She had just 
been witnessing the opening chapter of a love-story which 
would run smoothly; and she could not help thinking of her 
bym unhappy one. Where was Edward, and what was he 
^oiDgF When would she hear from him again? 
Wja&n she reached home she went afcta\!p\\» \.o >3aft\^\^T^ \«i 
£ire ber father an account of the day, aaQL\^\&B^ ol ^^k^ 
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Lisles' promised visit. Bat as she opened the door^ she saw 
that Balph the earl was there^ and she paused^ and stood 
silent and uncertain. 

Balph was lying back in an easy-chair^ smoking one of the 
big black cigars he favoured, with an important air of self- 
satisfaction; but Lord Hatherley was seated at the writing- 
table, his head resting on his hand, his gaze fixed anxiously 
on a sheet of paper lying before him. Both men started at' 
her entrance; Kalph rose quickly and flung his cigar into the 
fire, and her father lifted his pale and care-worn face with a 
half-gnilty expression on it. 

With a slight bow to Balph, Mary went to her father and 
put her hand on his shoulder. 

'* Father, you promised me you would — rest. I would not 
have left you alone if I had thought that you would worry 
yourself with writing.'* 

Hatherley sighed and stroked her hand penitently. 

" I know — 1 know, dear I'* he said. " But — ^but I had 
some business to see to; and Balph here came in for a chat, 
and he has been helping me with his usual kindness. '* 

Mary looked at Balph as he stood silent with the awkward- 
ness, the restraint which he always felt in her presence. 

" My father has been ill. Lord Batton,'* she said, gravely, 

and ne is not fit to transact any business.'* 
I'm sorry," began Balph; but Lord Hatherley interposed 
hastily and even timidly: 

^' Don't blame Balph, Molly; it isn't his fault; indeed^ he 
has been persuading me not to worry; but there are some 
matters I — we — had to see to, and, as I say, he has been 
helping me. I am very grateful to him, and I am sure yoa 
would DC if — ^if you knew." 

" What is it, father?" she asked in a low voice. ' 

Hatherley sighed, and seemed about to make some kind of 
confession, but he caught a warning glance from Balph, and 
checked himself. 

" Nothing I need worry you about, Molly, dear; and you 
wouldn't understand if I told you," he said, with a forced 
laugh. " Thank God, you are not one of the * new * busi- 
ness women!" 

^^ There's no cause for uneasiness. Lady Mary, I assure 
you," said Balph, leaning against the mantel-piece and try- 
ing to assume a light, careless manner and tone. " "^^^w^^ 
i'ust discussing a little matter whida.ii^^9La ^OTaa^s^t^sa^^^^^^^^s^ 
mtl think we understand it lio^, e\^, TaL-a^^YistX^^^ 3f\^ 
nodded towards him with a sma© \iVi\e\i, \1 XkSjX. «x»*so;^ 
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lent, was 80 dgnificant of a certain self-satisfaction and power 
that Mary's l^art throbbed with indignation, then fell with 
va^e dread. 

" Yes — ^yes/' assented Hatherley, with a sigh. " The first 
bell has rung, Molly, dew; you had better run away and 
dress. '* 

Mary pansed a moment, and looked from her father to 
Balph uncertainly. The vague apprehension increased as she 
regarded him; and with it sprang up something like a yague 
didike and distrust of the young man. And at that moment 
Balph was not looking his best. 

In accordance with that immutable law which we must all 
recognise, the law which decrees that a man must improve or 
deteriorate, Ralph had gradually changed for the worse of 
late. An unwonted luxury, the free run of the Hall ceUars, 
the drinking bouts after a run with the hounds, or a shoot- 
ing-party, were beginning to tell; his face was growing 
coarser, nis dark eyes had acquired a bold and unpleasant ex- 

Sression. His criminal passion for Maiy was also helping to 
irust him on the downward course; for no man could live in 
communion with such thoughts and evil desires as he did 
without feeling its effects; and Mary, with that instinctive 
horror of evil which the pure and innocent must always feel, 
had lately become conscious of a strange sense of abhorrence 
and distrust whenever she met him. 

" Yes, father,'* she said, gently. ** You will come pres- 
ently?' 

" Yes, yes. Perhaps you'll take pity on our solitude, and 
dine with us, Ealnh?'^ 

But Ralph declined; and Mary, with a cold " good-bye '* 
to him, left the room. 

Hatherley sank back in his chair, with a sigh that was al- 
most a groan. 

" Why didn't you let me tell her, Ralph?" he asked. " I 
— ^I have never kept anything from her; and — ^and I think 
it's best she should know." 

" I don't," responded Ralph, curtly, as he lit a fresh cigar. 
** Women don't understand business. Besides, I — ^I don't 
want Lady Mary to know about this just at present" 

*' I don't quite see. She would be very grateful if she 
knew how generously you had come to my assistance." 

Ralph twisted his under-lip, and smiled. 

"7 don^t want her gratitude — I mean, that I don't want 
ier to feel that yoa are under an obligatioii \a t£l^»13lbK!caxVsj 

J$^ fjot nnle^ I'm obliged." 
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Lord Hatherley looked at him with a troubled and uncer- 
tain regard, and Balph fid^etted and frowned under it 

" An, well, perhaps rd better speak out," he said. 
" Look here, Hatherley; I'm in love with Lady Mury, and 
want her to marry me.'* 

Lord Hatherley's pale face flushed, but not altogether with 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

And jret, a few weeks a^o he would have welcomed such a 
declaration from the wealtny young Earl of Batton. But he 
had seen more of Balph of late, and — well, there was a vague 
doubt and misgiving in his mind. But he told himself there 
was no cause for either, and he rose to his feet and held out 
his hand to Balph with an agitated smile. 

^^ My dear Balph, this — this ^ves me a great deal of pleas- 
ure," he said, brokenly. " I— I won't say that this has taken 
me completely by surprise; for I will confess to you that the 
thought has crossed my mind that perhaps our close compan* 
ionship might result in an attachment between you and 
Mary. ' Then he stopped and looked with a troubled frown 
at Balph as he leant against the mantel-piece with the self- 
assurance of the under-bred man. " But — but, Balph, 
though there is no one I would more warmly welcome as a 
husband for my dear girl, I cannot answer for her." 

Balph nodded easily. 

" Of course, of course," he said, " Lady M^ must be left 
a free hand;" but as he said it he watched Hatherley from 
the comers of his half -closed eyes. " There mustn't be any 
pressure." 

Lord Hatherley moved uneasily. 

" Pressure? No, no!" he said, agitatedly. ** She must 
be left quite free to — to accept or decfine your offer. Balph^ 
my girl is the one thing in my life which makes that life 
worth living. She — she is all I have, and her happiness is 
just the one object of my life. It is for her — to assure her 
future, that I — I embarked on this accursed speculation." 
He groaned and wiped the perspiration from his face as he 
sank into his chair. *^ It was to provide for her that I made 
this unfortunate venture, a venture which has — which would 
have ruined me, if you had not come to my assistance. . As it 
is, I owe you more — more than I can hope to repay. But for 
you, I should have had to sell my life mterest in the estate, 
have left Hatherley, and dragged my poor ^\V ^^-^ \skj^ 
proper place here into the gutter ol ^iskft e.^\i\AX\Kc^^ <s^^^ 

He covered his face with bia Yiaiai^a lot ^^ ^dKJLQisiKo.^i ^^'^ 
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raised it pale and lined. How different a face to that which 
it had been before Balph the earl had come on the scene I 

'* All this you have saved me from. "^You have behaved 
most nobly, most generously, though you yourself must have 
lost heavily by this wretched mine. 

Ralph nodded, and did not contradict the statement, though 
he had taken care to sell his own shares before the slump with 
which the Golconda had caved in. 

" Oh, that's all right. I could afford it,*' he said, com« 
placently. 

" And I could not I That is the terrible difference between 
us,'* said poor Hatherley. " I see now what a fool, how 
wickedly reckless, I have been. If I had only listened to 
Bulpit!^' 

Kalph looked down at the bowed head with a half -cynical^ 
half-triumphant smile. 

^^ Oh, you meant all right; and if the water hadn't got into 
the mine, the thing would have turned up trumps — '' 

" And my girl would have been provided for, would hare 
been placed beyond the reach of poverty!'' said Hatherley^ 
with a groan. *' As it is — " 

*^ As it is, there's not much harm done," said Balph, in- 
differently. '* You've met the present calls — " 

" Thanks to you, Ralph!" 

— " And you know where to come when the next fall due," 
continued Ralph, knocking the ash off his cigar. *^ Make 
your mind easy about these confounded shares. Look here, 
Hatherley, if — if Lady Mary says ' yes,' I'll hand you these 
I U's with her marriage settlement, and that shall be a big 
one — as big as you like.'' 

Hatherley rose, with a look of intense relief and gratitude 
on his pale face; but it faded, and he regarded Ralph with a 
troubl^ and doubtful expression. 
/ " That — that is good and noble of you, Ralph," he faltered; 
** but — but — ^forgive me if I speak plainly — Mary must know 
nothing of — of your generous proposal; she must not know 
that — that my safety, her own future, depends upon her ac- 
ceptance or refusal of your hand." 

Kalph nodded, and suppressed a smile as he saw how mi- 
consciously the distressed father was playing to his hand. 

" Of course notl How could you possibly think that I 
could — " 

Hatberley held out his hand impulsively. 

^^Forgive me, RaiphV^ he exclaimei, pem\fe\i\\\. *^\^A 
you injaatice. ForgiYQ me, and mako a\toN?aacfc lot VJaa ^x^- 
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Aition of my nerves and the nafcural anxiety of a father that 
his child should be left free — should not act under compul- 
sion." 

Balph nodded again. 

*^ I understand/' he said> shaking Hatherley^s trembling 
hand. ** Don'fc think I want to marry Lady Mary against 
her will. Don't you say anything about these shares or the 
I U's; just leave me to take my chance. I — I hope I've 
got a chance. There's no one else, is there?" 

Lord Hatherley winced at the vulgarity, the coarseness of 
the question. Had Salph changed of late in his manner, or 
was it only his — ^Hatherley's — ^fancy? 

" No, there is no one else," he said in a low voice. I am 
guite sure of it. There used to be a — ^a kind of boy-and-girl 
flirtation with Bryan's second boy, Edward; but 1 am sure 
that it was only a childish fancy — " 

Balph's face darkened, and his teeth closed over his big 
cigar. 

— " Only that," continued Lord Hatherley. " Indeed, it 
was impossible that there should be anything more serious be- 
tween them. Edward — he is a thoroughly good fellow and a 
great favourite of mine, poor boy! — is absolutely without 
means. And, as you know, he has gone abroad." 

Salph nodded. 

" And they don't write?" he said, suspiciously. 

Lord Hatherley winced at the suggestion. 

" My dear Ealph, if they had, I should have known it. 
Mary is incapable of a clandestine correspondence!" he ex- 
claimed. 

Ralph coloured. 

" Of course — of course!" he said. " Well, that's all right. 
As you say, a match between Lady Mary and that beggarly 
Edward Bryan would be out of the question; and there's no 
one else. Well, I shall hope for the best. Faint heart never 
won fair lady, you know. There's the second bell; I'll be 
off. No, I can't stay; thanks, all the same; I'll come over 
presently and try my luck. I've got your promise hot to tell 
her of those I U's?" he added, keenly, with his hand upon 
the door. 

Certainly," said Hatherley. " She must not know." 
Oh, mustn't she? We'll see!" muttered Ealph, as he 
sauntered up the drive. 

As he crossed to the Hall, he taa\i5i9L\Ti«D^C\^\^'!ji^^^ 
cess which hia scheme would bTmg\C\ia,«AA^\2c^^^'^^ 
with cjnicaJ complacency. It Taaiai \>^Ti ^^ ^^1 *^^ ^"^ 
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simple-minded old man, ignorant of even the ABO of the 
Stock Exchange, into a ruinous speculation; so simple that 
Balph had sometimes felt amazed at the blind confidence 
which had led his victim into the trap. But he was in it fast 
enough; and Mary was helpless, Ealph told himself, as he 

fatted the pocket in which he had placed Lord Hatherley's 
U's. If she refused him again, ne would be able to put 
on a pressure which she could not resist. To save her fatner 
from Deing turned out of the Manor and doomed to the e»le 
of a cheap continental watering-place, with all its miseries 
and degradations, she would marry Ealph — or anyone. 

" I've got her fast enough!" ne muttered, as he entered 
his ** den,'' and went straight for the cellaret in the side- 
board. His steps tended towards that cellaret quite mechan- 
ically now. ** I've got her. God! how lovely she looked as 
she came in, with that dash of colour in her cheeks! It soon 
went, though, when she caught sight of me, confound herl 
She doesn't like me, I'm afraid; but that does not matter. 
It makes my triumph all the sweeter. I'll teach her to be 
civil and pleasant when I marry herl" 

He mixed himself a tall glass of whiskey and soda, and 
lying back with half -closed eyes in his chair, gave himself up 
to the delightful vision which opened before him. 

" My w5e!" he murmured. " The loveliest girl in the 
county — my wife! When that Bryan comes back, he'll be 
rather surprised, I fancy. I shall have the laugh on him 
then, d — n him!" 

His dream of future joys and triumphs was rudely dispelled 
by a knock at the door. 

It was Parkins. He held a long paper^ something like a 
play-bill, in his hand. 

" I beg your pardon, my lord," he said, in his quiet, irre- 
proachable manner. ** A person called this afternoon to ask 
if you would patronise some kind of a show he is bringing to 
Market Eatton." 

Ealph was in an amiable frame of mind^ and nodded pleas- 
antly. 

" What kind of a show is it. Parkins?" he asked. 

Parkins glanced at the bill in his hand. It was the usual 
sort of thing; and stated that, at immense expense, a com- 
pany of London artistes would appear for one night only in 
their tre^lendously successful entertainment at Market Eat- 
ton; and in the centre of the bill the name of the star per- 
former, '^Nita/' was printed in double camt«tla. 
''Seema a kind of music-hall aSair, my lotfli," «aa^'2«c>5XDA 
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in a non-committal way. *Mhe party left this bill. Per- 
haps your lordship would like to see it?" 

'* Oh, don't bother," said Ealph, with a yawn. ** Throw 
it in the waste-paper basket. You can take half a dozen 
seats if you life. Hi! put some more whiskey in this de- 
canter, will you?" 

CHAPTER XXVIL 

As he had done coming. Lisle contrived to keep his horse 
at a slow trot, so that Cecilia and the groom got on well ahead. 
To Lisle this drive alone with Stella was too precious to be 
cut short, and he grudged every minute as it fled past. To 
be alone with this beautiful girl, so close to him, was a joy 
unspeakable. He wondered how she could sit so still and un- 
conscious of the love which he felt radiating from himself; 
and now and again he glanced at her face half apprehensive- 
ly, half longingly. Her unconsciousness of his great passion 
almost awed him; he wondered whether he should ever find 
the courage to tell her that he loved her. If she had shown 
the least consciousness of his condition, if she had blushed 
when she met the ardour which sometimes, notwithstanding 
his caution, he could not prevent from shining in his eyes, if 
she had even shrunk from the touch of his hand, his heart 
would have been relieved from the dread that possessed him. 
It seemed to him that anything would have been better than 
her profound ignorance of his devotion. 

He asked himself what she was thinking of, as she sat look- 
ing straight before her, with the half-sad, half-wistful ex- 
pression m her lovely eyes, whose every light and shade was 
known to him. Was there — was there any other man IBigur- 
ing in that past of hers whose mystery only added a piquant 
charm to her personality? His heart misgave him sometimes 
when he asked himself the question; but he reassured himself . 
with the hopefulness of the lover. Surely if there had been 
any other man, she would have confided in Cecilia. 

** Might one offer the large sum of one penny for your 
thoughts. Miss Mordaunt?" he said, with a smile that was 
rather wistful. 

Stella started and blushed. 

" I was thinking of Lady Mary," she said, and with some 
truth; for though her thoughts as usual had been of Bath and 
the island, Ladv Mary had traversed them.. " 1^^55s.*^iKssSNssss% 
she was one of the prettiest, tao&V. \i^^^l\;\l\3^. ^55^cwe3^^-^^'^ 
ever aeen— bat then I have Been fw> te^\— ^tA^^^"^'^^^^^^^^" 
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ing why she looked so sad. She did look sad; it was not my 
fancy?*' 

"No/' he said; " I noticed the change in her. When I 
left home^ saw her ^ast^ she was a light-hearted girl; now she 
is a grave and rather melancholy woman. Yes^ she is beauti- 
f al; she was pretty as a child. But I don't think her the 
most beautifid woman I have seen," he said in parenthe- 
sis, as he glanced at the lovelv girl beside him. " Perhaps 
her father's health — she said tnat he was not well — troubles 
her; or there may be something else. She hinted that he was 
worried." 

Stella received the suggested explanation doubtfully. 

" I think it is something more than her father's health," 
she said, with the shrewdness and insight which even the 
youngest and least experienced of ^rls will sometimes dis- 
play. " It is some secret sorrow which concerns herself per- 
sonallv." 

Lisle laughed softly. 

" Where did you learn such perspicacity?" he asked. 

" Mary can have no personal trouble; she is the only child of 

' Lord Hatherley, and is watched over and guarded as if she 

were something too precious for the winds to visit too harshly. 

She may be in love,*' he added, after a pause. 

** Yes," said Stella, dreamily. 

He looked before him thoughtfully. 

" Yes, that is it," he said, as if he had suddenly hit the 
heart of the mystery. " And I can give a shrewd guess as to 
who it is. Did you hear her speak of a certain Edward 
Bryan? And did you notice how the colour rushed to her 
face, though it had gone again in a moment, when we spoke 
of him? But perhaps you did not notice?" 

" Yes, I did," admitted Stella. " Where is he? Does he 
— care for her?" 

" I think so. Yes, I am sure of it," said Lisle, thought- 
fully. " Your question calls up to my mind all sorts of lit- 
tle incidents. She and Edward were always together when 
we were all playmates, and he used to call her his ^little wife ' 
^-yes, that is it." 

'* Where is he, then, and — and does he not care for her?" 
asked Stella. " But of course he does. Lady Mary is not 
the girl to give her heart unasked." 

''No; you're right," he said, ** But if Edward Bryan 
JoveB her, that woiudn't make her much the happier. "He is 
_^^ second eon. He went out to make hia lortune in the colo- 
jgBm atmi^wiierej and Pm afraid that Tae Taaa tio\. Qloti^ Vu*^ 
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Stella nodded and sighed. 

** You have explained it,^^ she said in her innocently frank 
Vay. '^ It is because she is separated from him, and because 
there is little hope of his winning her that she looks so sad. 
I can understand it — to be separated by thousands of miles!" 

Her face grew pale, and the long lashes veiled her eyes. 

** How completely and definitely you have settled the 
case," he said, with an uneasy smile. " Where did you 
gather this experience of life and its troubles. Miss Mordaunt? 
You are young to possess such knowledge of the human 
heart." 

" I am not too young to know what separation means. Lord 
Lisle," she said in a low voice. " Sorrow is not reserved for 
old age." 

" No; that's true," he assented, almost bitterly. " Youth 
has its griefs and disappointments. But it is a hard saying 
on such a lovely evening as this. Do you see the sunset be- 
hind the pines?" 

" I was looking at it," said Stella. 

She did not add that it had recalled, with a poignant long- « 
ing, the sunset behind the firs on the island — the sunset at 
which she and Bath had so often gazed; but she shivered 
under the memory. 

^^ You are not cold?" he asked^ anxiously, as he felt the 
tremor of her arm, so close to his. 

"Oh, no!" 

" But I'm afraid you are. The evenings are growing 
chilly. Let me put this wrap more closely round you. Stay! 
Perhaps you'd be warmer if you had something to do. You 
have never driven, have you? I think you said you had not. 
Take the reins for a little while. It will warm you." 

" Shall I?" she asked, with all a girl's pleasure at the 
prospect of a novel emplojrment. He changed seats with her, 
and she took the reins, and his heart rose at the laugh of in- 
nocent pleasure. 

" Hold them a little tighter," he said. " Hold them this 
way. Allow me;" and he arranged the reins properly in her 
small hands. His whole being thrilled at the contact, but 
Stella was all unconscious. 

" This is my first experience in driving," she said. " It is 
delightful to know that this powei^ul norse is under one's 
control — " 

*' Just feel its mouth a little Toat^Let;^ >aa «a'S^^^^^^>^«^'^^ 
brown My, aware of the «i|iaiig|^\yco\.^ VcAft ^ ^jwd^k^- ^ 
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has its nose turned towards its stable^ and is anxious to reach 
its com. Like this — see?** 

And he seized on the opportunity of touching her hand 
again. 

" I see! How strong it is. Yes; it is deliffhtful!** 

" Wait until you are on the back of a good horse!** he re- 
marked, resolving that she should be within the next few 
days. " You will say that that is delightful indeed. We 
shall have you riding to hounds this winter. Miss Mordaunt — 
at least, I hope so. Cecilia is too nervous to make a good 
huntswoman; but I don*t think that will be the case with 
you.** 

" No, I*m not nervous,'* said Stella, absorbed in her work. 

" And you will make a good whip,** he said, looking at her 
with admiration as she gradually got the ^^ touch ** and com- 
mand of the horse. ** You have a good nerve, I see.** 

** Have I?** she said, naturally gratified. " Eath always 
said I could learn anything, if I put my mind to it.** 

He flushed, then went pale. 

" May I ask who * Rath * is?** he said in a low voice. 

Stella flushed hotly, then went white. 

^* He — ^he was someone I knew,** she said, as calmly as she 
could, her heart beating fast, her eyes growing sad and 
wistful. 

*^ An-^old friend?'* he asked, his heart beating as fast as 
hers, and with a sad misgiving. 

** No,*' she replied, steadying her voice. ** I — I only knew 
him for a little while. Am I driving properly?'* 

" Quite well,*' he said, mechanically. Then, after a pause, 
he said in a voice suddenly grown husky: " Miss Mordaunt — ** 

Stella glanced at him with knit brows, and waited. 

— " I*ve no right to ask you, but — but this is the first time 
you have mentioned the name of anyone, you know — will you 
tell ma who this Rath is?" 

She was silent for nearly a minute, then she said: 

** He is the greatest friend I have. He — he saved my life, 
when death seemed so near as to render hope impossible. He 
is — oh! why do you press me. Lord Lisle? — ^he is the greatest, 
truest friend anyone ever possessed!** 

Lisle looked straight ahead. 

** A friend. Nothing — nothing more?** he asked, and held 
his breath. 

SbeUa grew pale, and her brows came together. 

^\Notmng more,** she repliei in a\o^ nov»* 
LMe drew & long breath of leViQi* 
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" You— you frightened me/^ he said in a low voice. 

Stelja turned her eyes upon him with innocent surprise. 

" Frightened you? I don^t understand. Lord Lisle/' she 
said. 

He met her innocent gaze with a passionate appeal in his 
eyes. , 

" Oh! don't you know? Can't you guess?" he stammered 
in his agitation. ** Have you been so blind as not to see?" 

Stella still gazed at him with unconscious wonder; then 
suddenly she felt the reins slacken in her hand, and, looking 
for the cause, saw a hare rushing across the road and nearly 
under the horse's nose. 

Before she could speak, the horse shied and reared, then 
started at a terrified gallop. 

They were driving down a narrow road through one of the 
Abbey woods, a road so narrow that the trunks of the elms 
trenched on to it, and a slight swerve to right or left would 
have caught the wheels of the dog-cart in the trunks of the 
trees and brought disaster. Feeling only Stella's light hold 
on it, the horse, encouraged, or frightened, by its driver's 
weakness, bolted outright. The dog-cart swayed from side 
to side as it struck against the bank, and it onlv wanted a tree 
with a trunk projecting a little more than its lidllows to cause 
a spill. 

" Give me the reins," said Lisle, quietly. 

But as quietly Stella shook her head. 

^^ Let me!" she said, setting her teeth, as she had set them 
when Eath had said some task was beyond her strength. " I 
am stronger than you think; I am sure I can hold it." 

Lisle's prudence was overcome by his sense of admiration. 
She looked so lovely, so resolute, as she leant back and 
gripped the reins, her eyes flashing, her cheeks, not pale with 
fright, but suffused with the colour of resolution. 

'^ Are you sure?" he asked, anxiously. 

" Quite sure!" she responded. " If I am to learn to drive, 
now is the great opportunity. Please don't take the reins 
from me I 1 am quite sure — ^how it pulls! Yes — ^yes, lam 
quite sure I can hold it!" 

** Be careful of the turn," he said, yielding to her request, 
though he felt that he was rash in aoing so. '^ There is a 
turn at the bend of the hill, and — " 

Stella laughed. Her face was flushed with excitement; her 
eyes dazzling in their brightness. 

'' I'm not afraid!" she said, \>^t\?^\i\iJ5t \fc^W. '' ^^w. 
will trust me/^ 
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" I would trust you with this life and the life hereafter!'* 
he responded, hotly. " But mind the tuml^^ 

" Tnat sounds like * Put your trust in Providence, but keep 
your powder dry!' " she retorted, with a laugh. 

He looked at her admiringly. A girl who could quote 
Cromwell at such a juncture was indeed a heroine, a goadess 
to be worshipped. 

** Well — be careful!" he said. " If anything should hap- 
pen — " 

*^ Put it down to me!" she said, lightly, as she leant still 
farther back, and strained at the runaway. 

" What pluck! what spirit you have!" he said, under his 
breath. *^There is no one like you — no one!" 

*^ If you mean that I'm not afraid; I'm not!" she said. 
** Eath once said — " 

" Bath again!" he muttered. 

— " That he had only to dare me not to do a thing — Is 
that the comer? She won't answer to the rein. She won't — " 

Before she had finished the sentence, the off-wheel caught 
in a projecting trunk of one of the pines, and with a sudden 
lift and jerk — the lift and jerk which Lisle knew well; for 
this was not his first experience of a spill — the dog-cart went 
over. He was the first to pitch out, but he fell amongst the 
bushes, and, after a moment, rose unhurt. When, somewhat 
dazed, he looked round, he saw Stella Ijing full length near 
him, and the dog-cart on its side, entangled in the trees. 
The horse stood, like the well-bred animal it was, shaking and 
trembling at a little distance, with the broken shafts still 
hanging to it. 

He sprang to Stella and went on his knees beside her. She 
was lying as she had been thrown, with her arms spread out, 
her face deathly white, and her eyes closed. 

She looked so *' dead " that the heart of the man who loved 
her seemed suddenly to cease beating, and for a moment or 
- two he was incapable of anything more than gazing at her 
with a frenzied despair. Then he raised her head to his knee» 
and, still only half conscious, he tenderly swept the hair from 
her forehead and called to her in accents of anguished love: 

" Stella! Stella! are you hurt? My dearest! my dearest! 
Oh, my God! she is dead! What shall I do?" 

His arms closed round her, and he drew her slim, slight 

figure to him in an ecstacy of terror; then he remembered a 

rUl ot water that ran down the hill near the spot, and he went 

and soaked his handkerchief and ToatVieflL last \sto^ mVScL \V.* 

Afihr a moment or two Stella came TouTiflu ^\i^ N?wi^ ^^c^ 
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only half conscious^ and Lisle^ beside himself wifch terror and 
love, continued to address her. 

** Stella, my dearest!" he cried, hoarsely, " are you hurt? 
Do you know me? Speak to me! It was all my fault — all 
mine! What a fool I am! Stella, speak to me! Oh, my 
dearest, my darling! Speak to me, Stella!" 

She opened her eyes and looked at him blankly. 

** What — what has happened?" she breathed. " Is — ^is 
Lord Lisle hurt?" 

This regard for him broke down his last remnant of re- 
serve. 

" No; I am all right," he said, passionately. " It is you 
— ^you! 'Stella, if you are hurt I shall never forgive myself. 
It was all my fault!" 

** Fault?" she said, weakly, as she strove to rise, but vain- 
ly, for his strong arm restrained her. ** It was my fault — 
all mine. I ougnt not to have tried to hold it. And you — 
are you hurt?" 

" I!" he said, with the keenest self-reproach. " I am not 
hurt in the least. But you — ^you! And I would willingly 
have died to save you from a moment's pain." 

She raised herself on her elbow. 

** There — ^there is nothing much the matter, then?" she 
said, trying to speak lightly; but a spasm of pain choked her 
utterance. ** Is-rris the horse hurt?" 

** Never mind the horse," he said, half distraught with 
fear on her account. ** It is yourself I am thinking of." 

" I am all right," she said again. " Please let me stand 
up; then I shall see." 

He let her rise to her feet; but as she staggered from the 
weakness following the swoon, he caught her k> his> breast and 
held her there while his heart spoke out freely. 

** Stella, my angel, my love! Yes, yes; I love you! I 
have loved you since the first day we took you on board the 
yacht. Ah! don't shrink from me! Let me tell you — ^I 
must tell you now — I love you! You are all the world to 
me; the one woman I want — 'I want!" 

She tried to draw away from him, but she was still weak 
from the sudden fall, from the faintness which is kin to 
death. 

** Let me tell you, Stella! I must! I love you! AH m?5 
life is bound up with you. Until nou esbm.^ \ ^cs^T^'^^to^^^ 
what life meant, what it Iveld. "So^ \ Vwcs^-^ ^S^- 
Stella, listen to me! You ate Yiutt aTA ^^^-A\,Sa ^^'^^w*^^ 
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but I cannot help it. 1 love you — I love youl Be my wife, 
Stella! My dearest! my dearest!'^ 

Stella heard the frenzied words through a kind of dream^ a 
mist. This man was asking her to give him that which be- 
longed to Bath — Rath^ alone on his island. 

She shuddered as she put the hair from her eyes and strug- 
gled for the breath which comes so painfully, so slowly from 
a sharp swoon. 

** Oh! let us go!" she said, helplessly. 

" Yes, yes!'* he assented. " We are not far from home. 
But tell me, Stella; may I hope? I only ask for hope!" 

She looked at him, at his face, white and working. 

" No, no!" she panted. ** I — ^I cannot! Take me home!" 

He supported her, his eyes fixed upon her in an ecstacy of 
lon^ng and despair. 

* You mean — " 

*' I cannot! I cannot!" she breatned, her eyes' evading 
his. " Please take me home. I — I am very sorry; but I 
cannot!" 

His face grew white. 

'* You mean that? Then — ^tnen there is someone else?*' 
he said, hoarsely. 

Stella hung her head and drew away from him; then she 
raised her eyes, full of pain and something like shame. 

" Let us go!" she breathed, almost inaudibly. ** Please 
let us go; and — and do not let us say another word!" 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Lisle turned his head away for a moment or two, until he 
could recover from the blow which Fate had dealt him. Only 
an hour ago and he had been, if not sanguine, at least hope- 
ful, of winning this beautiful girl whom he loved, and now 
there was no hope left in his breast! 

*' I — I can walk quite well; I am not hurt," she faltered, 
with downcast eyes, and that sense of regret almost amount- 
ing to ffuilt which every true-hearted woman feels after re- 
fusing the proposal of a good and honourable man. His arm 
dropped to his side, and he went and cleared the horse from 
the^ debris and led it beside them. They were silent for a 
while, then he said: 

** I want to say something, Stella — Miss Mordaunt. It is 
the last time I shall refer to — to my love for you; and I would 
^ot speak of it agaiiiy for I see that \i is c\vi\{^\vo^^^.'' 
. ^'1 &m Bonj — Borrj!" gaid Stella, m\\i aomsWcMi^ \ika ^ 
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8ob. "If I had known! But I never guessed! If anyone 
bad told me that you — ^you cared for me, I should not have 
believed it; I should have — ^jres, laughed at them! Oh! don*t 
you believe me? Think of it. Lord Lisle! You are an En- 
glish nobleman, and I am — only a waif, a nobody, quite be- 
neath you.** 

" What has that to do with it?" he said, ruefully, and with 
an unconscious irony. " You are to me the most lovely and 
lovable of women; you are — ^but I have promised not to speak 
of my feelings again, and I will not. I know you too well.** 

** You have Imown me only a few weeks,'* said Stella, her 
misery almost swallowed up by her amazement at this sudden 
love of his. 

** A few weeks, a few months, a few years, it is all one and 
the same to me,** he said, gravely, and with his eyes bent on 
the ground, as if he could not trust himself to look upon her 
face. " Some love may need time to germinate; mine sprang 
full-grown within the first hour of my seeing you; it was love 
at first sight; but, Stella, I am breaking my promise! What 
I want to say is that I know you too well to cherish any hope 
of your changing your mind—** 

" No, I — I cotdd not change,** said poor Stella, her face 
white and troubled. 

He nodded, and his lips twitched as if with a spasm of 
physical pain. 

^* I am not so foolish as to cherish any such hope,** he said. 
** But I want to tell you that I will never, by word or look, 
remind you of — of my love for you. You need not be afraid 
that I shall harass you, that I shall cause you pain by a dis- 
play of my own disappointment.** 

She looKed at him uirough a mist of sudden tears. 

" I know that you will be all that is kind and considerate, 
that you could not be otherwise. Lord Lisle,*' she said. 
** Oh, if you knew how bitterly I feel my own unworthiness, 
that I feel ungrateful and hard-hearted and callous.** 

** No, no!" he said, quickly, and with something like self- 
reproach. *'You must not say, must not think that! It 
was no fault of yours, Stella; you cannot help being what you 
are. It is my Fate!" the cry broke from him, not loualy, 
but with a mingling of involuntary bitterness and despair 
which went straight to Stella's heart, and she covered her face 
with her hands. 

**Now I have made yon. crj" \i'^ ^Sl^ T^-oikSst.'ei^sS!^. 
'' What a brute, what a Bema^\>t\>!c» \ ^m- ^'^^'^^^'^^^^v 
Tbcjv im'p ^ man in the woilfli ^ox^Xi ^o^ \.^x^.^^i2^>^^ ^ 
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one, believe me! And — and for Heaven's sake^ don't pennit 
yourself to think that you are in any way to blame^ because 
you are not, not in the very least. We won't say another 
word about it, not a word. Are you sure you are not hurt?" 
he broke off suddenly and with anxiety; for he fancied ebe 
had limped a little as they climbed the hilL 

" No, no!" she said, almost impatiently, ** I am not in the 
least hurt, and if I had been I should have deserved it. Look 
at the damage I have done in my ignorance!" 

She was thinking for the moment of the ruined dog-cart; 
but it will be pardoned Lisle if he applied her words to his 
own half -broken heart. 

** Not a word of self-reproach, please!" he said. ** It was 
all my fault. Here is the house — Hallo, Cis! It's all 
right!" he called out as cheerily as he could in answer to the 
alarmed question which sprang to Cecilia's lips as ^e came 
to the door to meet them: 

" Why are you walking, and where is the dog-cart?" 

" We've had a spill," he said, forcing a laugh. ** Shied 
at a hare running across the path; off wheel caught in trunk 
of tree, and out we came. I'm thankful to say Miss Morw 
daunt is not hurt, but she has had a shock, and I'm going to 
insist upon her taking a glass of wine before she goes upstairs 
to dress." 

Cecilia was full of tender anxiety on Stella's account; but 
Stella, though pale, declared that there was not the least thing 
the matter with her. But her hand shook as she took the 
wine from Lisle, and Lady Cecilia insisted upon her drinking 
it quickly and going upstairs at once to rest. 

When Stella had gone, Cecilia turned to her brother. 

" What has happened?" she asked, with the quick intnition 
of the strange sympathy which existed between them. 

He did not blink the question. 

" I told her," he said, simply, " and she has said * No.' " 

'' Cecil!" 

She stretched out her hand to him as if she shared the pain 
with which his heart ached. 

" It's all right, Cis!" he said, almost as if it were she who 
needed sympathy. ** I had no right to think I should win 
her. All along I have felt that I was going to fail; just as I 
felt that day I rode in the Point to Point. It is a strange feel- 
ing, and there is no accounting for it; but sometimes I feel 
/^ strongly. Of coarse I've had a bad tall. It \a a regular 
crampler; but I shall get over it, thougjo. \aa\» a\. ^Jjaa TCi^Ts^^Qd^ 
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I feel as if I never should!^* he added, ruefully. " But, Cis, 
there is one thing you and I have got to do.^' 

" Yes?'^ she asked, sorrowfully. " If there were only 
something I could do or say!*' 

" To help me? There isn't. The rest is silence, as Ham- 
let says; but, Cis, we have to think of her. This— this re- 
fusal must make no difference between us and Stella; you 
will not let it, will you, Cis? I rely on you! I know how 
she is feeling at this very moment. She spoke of ingratitude 
— as if it were her duty to love me because we had rescued 
and helped her, poor girl — and she wQl feel that she has 
brought trouble on me — and on you, too. She will need all 
your tenderness and consideration; and I know she will have 
it. You will be very gentle with her, for my sake — ah, but 
you will for her own, for I know that you love her, Cis!" 

** Yes," she said in a low voice. " I share your disappoint- 
ment — my poor Cecil!" 

" Then share my care of her!" he said, quietly but earnest- 
ly. " Perhaps it will be better not to let her know that I 
have told you. Let things go on just as usual. I'm not 
goin^ to wear the willow; she shall see that I can bear my 
fate like a man, and that if I cannot have her love I am will- 
ing to be content with her friendship. Better keep away 
from her for a little while; she will want to be alone, I fancy. 
Yes; we came a complete spill, and for the moment I thought 
she was hurt; the snock made her faint, and — and — it was 
while I held her in my arms that I lost control of myself and 
told her." X^en, for a moment, he broke down, " Oh, 
my God! what shall I do with the rest of my life!" he cried 
in a low, hoarse voice. 

^p ^p ^p ^p ^p ^p ^p 

When Stella had got to her room she threw herself down 
beside the bed and md h^r face in her hands. Lord Lisle's 
declaration had come so suddenly, so unexpectedly that she 
was still confused and unnerved by it. But presently she 
began to realise all that it meant. She had brought trouble 
and sorrow to the brother and sister who had rescued and be- 
friended her; all unwittingly she had returned evil for good; 
and the very sight of her must be painful not only to Lord 
Lisle, but to Lady Cecilia. 

She rose, her face pale and set, her mind possessed of a 
sudden resolution. It was impossible for her to remain 8.t Uaa. 
Abbey; she must go at once. HotN^^iia^'MiftMvj^V^^ ^,^^ 
ot dvilisation — or perhaps becaxxsa \5aft3 ^«t^ ^ ^^^"^^K^^^^iv 
wusstm the impulsive child oi ti^a \^\mA% ^cSl'ws^ ^^^^^ 
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of oarrying ont a resolution at once had been strengthened by 
the influence of Bath^ to whom to oonceiye an idea and 
act on it were as second nature. 

She felt as if she could not meet the sadness in Lord Lisle's 
eyes, the pain which would be there and in Cecilia^ s, try as 
they might to conceal it from her. She had learnt something 
of love's anguish — ^for was she not separated from Rath? — 
and she knew that though Lord Lisle had told her that he 
ywould never address another word of love to her, that her 
presence would be a cause of distress to him. 

" No, I must go!" she said to herself; and she paced up 
and down in a tumult of emotion; but presently she felt a 
slight pain in her ankle, and sank into a chair. But it was 
only to rise again and begin to change her dress for the plain 
blue serge , which Lady Cecilia had lent her on board the 
"Kingfisher." 

" I must take her clothes. I must even take the money 
they have lent me," she said to herself, with a choking sensa- 
tion in her throat. " It would only give them more pain if I 
left the house penniless. But some day I will pay it back; 
but I can never undo the harm I have wrought, never atone 
for the pain I have caused them. Oh, why couldn't I say 
* Yes '? He is good and noble in more than rank, and — ^he 
loves me I But 1 could notl" — she stretched out her arms to 
her reflection in the glass — ** I could not!" 

While her trembling fingers were fastening the dress, there 
came a knock at the door, and Susy's voice asking if she could 
come in. 

Stella went to the door, and at sight of her white face and 
swollen eyes — ^for half unconsciously Stella had been crying^ 
the girl uttered a cry of dismay. Stella drew her into the 
room and shut the door quickly. 

** Oh, miss! what is the matter? I heard that there had 
been an accident. Are you hurt?" exclaimed Susy, all in a 
flutter of anxiety and alarm, for Stella's sympathy with the 
girl's love trouble had won her heart. 

" Yes; I upset the dog-cart, and Lord Lisle and I were 
turned out; but no one is hurt, Susy." 

" Oh, are you sure, miss? You look so white." 

" I am quite sure I am not hurt; but I have been shaken, 
and I've a bad headache, Susy, and I don't think I'll come 
down again this evening." 

" Jfo, no, miss," said Susy, full of affectionate pity and 
sympathy. ^' I'll tell her ladyship, and. I'W. Xycvai^ iwx \w| 
^^BB^tbing. Yoa'U go to bed at once, imaa, ^ctf\i ^^tiS"* 
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* 

** Yes, perhaps; I'll see. I'm a bad one to go to bed un- 
less I'm obliged, Susy," said Stella, colouring, for her heart 
reproached her for deceiving this girl. ** You shall bring me 
up a cup of tea in — ^yes, in half an hour's time." 

'* Yes, miss," assented Susy, eagerly; '* and you'll try to 
go to sleep? I'll take care you're not disturbed." 

Stella turned away. The girl was, all unconsciously, help- 
ing her in the plan which was forming in her mind. Direct- 
ly she had gone, Stella went to the inlaid writing-table — the 
daintiest in the house, and chosen for her by Lord Lisle him- 
self — and hastily wrote a few lines. 

She wrote and rewrote them; it was so difficult, such heart- 
breaking work, to say a farewell which should not seem cal- 
lous and ungrateful! But at last, though unsatisfied with it, 
she enclosed the following note in an envelope and addressed 
it to Lady Cecilia: 

** Dear Lady Cecilia, — I am leaving the Abbey because 
— ^ah, because I must go! To stay would only make you and 
Lord Lisle sad and unhappy. I am very wretched, and all 
the more so because I cannot tell you how grateful I am to 
you for all your goodness to me. I know vou will not feel 
sorry for having picked me up on the sea that day, but just 
now, while I am writing this, I could almost wish that you 
had left me to perish. I can only wish you good-bye with all 
my love and gratitude, and I beg and pray that you will let 
me go, and will not attempt to follow me or jpersuade me to 
return. I could not come hack. Tell Lord Lisle — ^no, there 
is no need to tell him; he will understand that I shall never 
cease to think of his goodness and nobleness. 

"Stella." 

Susy brought up the tea, just as Stella had finished this, as 
she deemed it, poor and inadequate letter of farewell. 

*' Shall I help you undress, miss?" asked Susy, anxiously. 
** Let me bathe your head with eau-de-Cologne. I will sit by 
you, miss, until you go to sleep." 

Stella forced a laugh, and taking the girl by the shoulders, 
gently pushed her towards the door. 

** You silly girl!" she said. " I am all right, shall be all 
right when — when I have rested!" Then she almost broke 
down, and half hysterically drew the girl towards her and 
kissed her. ** Susy, you are a tender-hearted little thing! I 
don't wonder at Tom falling in love with ^<i\3L. '^Hmssv?^ ^^ 
awajand leave me. And be a\rce> ^ou ^<cscl\»\<^ «k^^^«^s> — 
mind, anyone /— K5ome to me tiW VJaa xcLOtxJCCJ^* 
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The girl^ oonf used and delighted by the kiss^ ran ont of the 
room ha^ laughing, half crying, and Stella locked the door 
and completed her preparations; and they were few and sim- 
ple. She had only to put on her hat and jacket, and wait 
until the Lisles went in to dinner, and, so to speak, the coast 
was clear. 

The dressing-bell had gone some time ago, and presently 
she heard the dinner-bell. She waited for five or ten minutes, 
then she opened the door softly and stole out on to the corri- 
dor, like, as she told herself, somewhat bitterly, a thief in the 
night. And was she not a thief? Had she not stolen, though 
all innocently, the heart of the man who had saved her from 
death and offered to share his rank and fortune with her, to 
make her his wife? 

She watched the servants cross and enter the dim'ng-room, 
then she cautiously descended to the landing below the corri- 
dor. From here a passage and stairs led to the small hall 
which opened on to tne garden. It was only used by the serv- 
ants, and they were all, as she knew, engaged in the kitchen 
or the dining-room. Quite unobserved she gained the small 
hall and let herself into the garden, closing the door softly 
after her. 

It was dark now, but she kept in the shadow of the shrub- 
bery, and avoiding the avenue and the main lodge, where she 
might have been seen by the lodge-keeper, she crossed the 

fiark and got on to the road through one of the smaller gates, 
nstinctively she took the direction opposite to Market Bat- 
ton, and she walked on quickly and with a throbbing heart. 
The darkness, the loneliness of the road began to tell upon 
her in a few minutes, and once she paused and stretched out 
her hands, murmuring: 

" Oh, Rath! Rath! if I could only go to you!'* Then she 
set her teeth hard and fought against the sudden weakness. 
" I must not give way!** she said to herself, resolutely. *' I 
must prove myself worthy of Bath's teaching. He used to 
laugh at me and call me a girl when I cried because I foiled 
in something he did so easily. Oh! if he were only here now 
to laugh at me! But he would not laugh,** she thought, as 
she remembered how tenderly he had taken her to his breast 
when she was overwhelmed by her mother's death, how gen- 
tle and patient he was with her when she was ill or in pain. 

So she strove to keep up her heart, and tried to form some 
plan for the immediate future. Lady Cecilia had insisted 
upon giving her a quarter's salary in advance, and this money 
Stella had reluctantly brought with her; it should be rejiaiq 
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when she reached Eath. With this money she would pay her 
train-fare to London, and live until she found some employ- 
ment. 

She tried to think of what she could do, tried to think of 
anything but Lord Lisle and Cecilia; but they haunted her. 
Presently she became conscious of a strange pain in her ankle, 
and discovered that she was walking slowly and with diffi- 
culty. She stopped and leant against a stile for a few min- 
utes; but when she began to walk again the pain had in- 
creased, and she felt that the foot was swelling. Another girl 
would have given in at once; but Stella had been well trained 
by Bath. She realised that she should not be able to reach 
the next station down the line, as she had intended doing, 
and that she must perforce make for the one at Market Bat> 
ton. She turned up one of the lanes from the high-road, and 
tried, by throwing as much of her weight as possible upon 
the other foot, to relieve the injured one; but as she limped 
into a street leading to the town, the pain became so unen- 
durable that she was forced to stop and lean against the rail- 
ings of one of the small cottages which lined the street. 

It occurred to her that, perhaps, the pain would be lessened 
if she could take o:ff her boot — she had often gone about the 
island barefooted and would not miss the boot — but when, 
seated on the brick-work of the railing, she tried to unfasten 
the laces, the pain at her ankle made her feel sick and faint, 
and she was obliged to clutch the railing for support. 

At this moment a woman came down the street and stopped 
at the gate of the cottage. Stella tried to rise and murmur 
an apology, but the words slid into an involuntary moan of 
anguish. 

The woman looked at her keenly. 

** What is the matter?'^ she asked. Her voice was low and 
colourless, but not unkindly, and Stella, trying to speak 
cheerfully, said: 

** I — I^m afraid Vve hurt my ankle; but — but it is not 
much; I'm sure it is not much.** 

She managed to rise, but she had to support herself by the 
railing, and the pain brought beads of perspiration to her 
face. 

The woman saw its pallor by the faint light of the street 
lamp. 

** xou are hurt worse than you think,^* she said, very 
quietly, and in the same subdued and colourless voice. 
** You'd better let me see what is the matter. No, not out 
here, it is too dark,'' she added, as Stella sank down ag,ain^ 
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** Come inside. Take my arm. You see, you couldn't stand 
alone/' for Stella had swayed and staggered as she gratefcdly 
caught at the proffered arm. 

The woman knocked at the door, and when it was opened 
by a maid-servant of the lodging-house type, she said: 

" Give me some matches, and send us up the supper; I've 
got a friend with me." 

The drl nodded apathetically, and the woman having 
helped otella up the narrow stairs, took her into a small sit- 
ting-room and led her to a sofa. 

" Don't move till I light the lamp," she said. 

Stella obeyed helplessly; and when the lamp was lit, her 
benefactor knelt down and, with a table knife, cut the laces. 

** I shall have to cut the boot away, your foot is swollen 
so," she said. ** I shall give you some pain, I'm afraid." 

" No, no; I don't mind!" said Stella, trying to smile. 

As the operation was performed with calm but gentle deft- 
ness, Stella, notwithstanding her pain, regarded the operator 
curiously. 

She was a tall and well-made woman,' with well-formed 
features belonging to a face which had been beautiful and was 
still handsome. It was as pale as Stella's own, but with a 
different pallor, and the contrast afforded by the dark eyes 
and hair made the whiteness of her face all the more striking. 

As she looked up, Stella saw that she was not as old as she 
had at first thought, and guessed that privation or grief had 
given the face its expression of premature age. 

" It is as I thought," said the woman. " You have 
sprained your ankle. How did you do it?" 

" I met with an accident," said Stella. 

" An accident? How long ago?" 

** How long?" said Stella, putting her hand to her head 
confusedly. " I don't remember — ^yes, this afternoon, even- 
ing — some hours ago." 

The woman looked at her with a kind of dull surprise and 
pity. 

" You must have suffered agonies," she remarked. 

** No," said Stella, *' only the last few minutes. I — I did 
not know that there was anything the matter." 

The woman looked at her steadily. 

**You are a woman," she said. "A man would have 
fainted with the pain; but, as it was, you were nearly faint- 
ing. Drink that.^' 

She gave her a glass of water, and Stella drank it eagerly. 

"I am better now," she said. "I can't tell you how 
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grateful I am to you for your kindness! I wfll go on my way 
now; my foot is much easier/* 

The woman smiled in a sadly wise way. 

** You could not walk across this room/' she said; " put 
your foot down and try.*' 

Stella proved the truth of the assertion^ and sank down 
again, looking up with dismay at the Oood Samaritan. 

** Oh! what shall I do?" she exclaimed. ** I must go.'* 

" Where are you going?*' 

" To London," said Stella, in too much pain and distress 
to hesitate. " I want to go by the night tram." 

The woman shook her head. 

" Is it so important?" she asked. " Will your friends ex- 
pect you? It IS too late to telegraph." 

Stella coloured. 

" I have no friends to expect — there is no one to meet me," 
she said. Then, after a pause, she went on: ** I'm going in 
search of a situation. I — I have just left one. I'm afraid I 
can't tell you." 

The woman made a significant gesture with her thin but 
well-formed hand. 

** I don't want to know, don't intend to ask any questions," 
she said, quietly. " I can see you are young and inexperi- 
enced, and in trouble. I'm not too old to feel for you — I'm 
younger than I look — and I've been in trouble; worse trouble 
than yours, I'll be bound. If you like to stay here until you 
are quite well, you are welcome. But perhaps you've some- 
where else to go?" 

Stella tried to express her gratitude. 

" No, I've nowhere else to go, and I will stay thankfully," 
she said, fighting with her tears. " But — but I do not wish 
anyone to know where I am," she added, colouring painfully. 

The woman nodded. 

" I understand — at least I understand you want to keep 
quiet; and I don't want to know the reason." 

** I — I have done nothing wrong," said poor Stella, shame- 
facedly. 

The woman smiled with a mixture of sadness and bitterness. 

" I don't know that it would make any difference to me if 
you had," she said, with real or affected indifference. " My 
experience is that the ones who do wrong are the ones that 
don't suffer. Here comes the supper. Take off your hat 
and jacket and lie back and rest; I'll bring you something. 
Tell the landlady I shall want that other bedroom," she said 
to the servant-girl. " Now, here's some tea and ^ss. ^'ii^- 
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Oh, I don't suppose you're hui^ry, you're in too much pain; 
buiyou'd better try and eat something, if it's ever so little." 

When she had brought the things to Stella she took off her 
own hat and jacket, and Stella saw that the woman was in- 
deed quite young. 

** You are very good to me," she said. " I want to tell 
you my name; it is Stella Mordaunt — ^but I hope you will not 
—I beg you not to tell anyone. I — I — " 

The woman laughed a short, weary kind of laugh. 

" My dear girl, I'm not in the least curious, and I'll prom- 
ise you to keep my mouth shut. My name's Nita— -but I 
daresay you've heard it; it's well — I was going to say too well 
known." 

" No, I've not heard it before," said Stella. 

** No? Oh, well, you'll see it on the posters large enough 
— or you would have done if you'd got as far as the station. 
I am the great Nita, the serio-comic artiste; I've come down 
here with a music-hall company; they've gone to the hotel, 
but I always take lodgings; I like to be alone. It's a queer 
fancy, but I can afford it. There, you needn't look so un- 
happy; when I said * alone ' I meant away from the rest of 
the crew. I'm glad enough of your company." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Nita waited until Stella had, with difficulty, managed to 
eat some food, then she cut away the stocking from &e in-, 
jured foot and applied a wet compress. 

" I'm afraid I hurt you, but I can't very well help it," she 
remarked. 

" I was marvelling at the skilful and gentle way you have 
done it," said Stella, who had grown white under the opera- 
tion, but had succeeded in repressing any other sign of pain. 
** Were you ever a hospital nurse?" 

Nita laughed shortly and shook her head. 

" No," she replied. *' I've been a great many things, but 
not that; but I'm used to accidents of this sort. Some of us 
are always slipping on the stage or getting a strain through 
overdancing, and we learn what to do; for a doctor isn't al- 
ways at hand, and if he is there isn't always time to wait 
for him." 

Stella, while looking on, had noticed a wedding-ring on 
Nita^s thin iand, and she looked now anxiously and grate- 
A//r ini;o the face which wore that eaMeaX, ol «jS. eiL^T«esaa\v^» 
^^ hopeless resignation which ia ne^d Aoot \a QaS\w>s5si^as^» 
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One sees it in the eyes of those who have losfc the joy of living, 
who have suffered from the hope deferred which makes the 
heart sick. 

'^ You will feel easier In the morning; and if the sprain is 
all that^s the matter with you, you^lL soon be all right/* said 
Nita. *' But ** — and she glanced at Stella with a mixture of 
shrewdness and pity — '^you look as if you had had some 
trouble.** 

Stella's eyes grew moist; physical pain had made her weak 
and very susceptible to sympathy. 

" Yes/^ she said, trying to speak quite steadily; " I — I 
have had some trouble, a very great trouble. I — I have lost, 
been parted from, a friend, the best friend in the world.** 

^' Then it must be a woman,** said Nita, as she rose and 
took up a stage-dress, and began to mend or alter it. 

Stella shook her head. 

"No; it was a man,'* she said in a low voice. 

Nita raised her handsome, care-worn face for a moment. 

" A man? It is the first time I ever heard of a man being 
a woman's best friend," she said, with a suppressed bitter- 
ness. ** As a rule, he is her worst enemy. 1 speak from ex- 
perience. Yes, I'm married; I saw you looking at my wed- 
ding-ring.** 

Stella blushed. 

" I beg your pardon!** she faltered. • 

" Oh, there's nothing to apologise for,** said Nita. " I*m 
married, and I'm not a widow — that I know of.** 

^* That you know of!** exclaimed Stella. 

" No,** said Nita, quite calmly. *' My husband left me — 
deserted me.** 

Stella uttered a little startled cry of sympathy, and Nita 
laughed, and bit off the end of her cotton in a matter-of-fact 
way. 

** Oh, that*s not uncommon — at least not with women of 
my sort," she said. " Mine's quite an ordinary case; you 
read scores of similar ones in the newspapers. I'm sure I 
don't know why I've told you, I don*t generally allude to it, 
but — but I suppose your being so down on your luck, and — 
and so young and under my care made me tell you. Yoa*re 
not married, I can see.** 

Stella blushed again. 

" No, I'm not married,** she assented. 

" Then don't be," said Nita, coolly. " I oftwa. -^ts^^SiSst 
why young girls are so anxioua to YvaN^ «bV^^3SwwcL^>^^^ss^.^^"^ ^ 
can see for themselves that not ona ia»Kt\^5L^^xD»s^^si.^ v^^s^.- 

a 
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dred is happy; bat it's the way of homamty^ I suppose. 
Women were sent into the world to be the slaves of men. ' 
** Not all men, surely?" said Stella. 

" Most of them, anyway/' rejoined Nita. " Do you like 
this dress?" she held up the garment, a rather striking com- 
bination of crimson satin and black lace. '* It's one I'm. 
going to wear to-morrow night when I sing * I'm a Society 
Girl ' — sing and dance. It tells of the life of a London lady 
who is supposed to work harder, going to balls and concerUi 
and that sort of thing, than the women who make shirts and 
go out charing; and the ^rls who listen to it believe it, 
though some of them work m some such way sixteen hours a 
day. It ^tifies them to hear that it is not all beer and skit- 
tles for the ladj swells. I beg your pardon for the slang — 
you mustn't mind it I hear it all dity, and it comes natu- 
ral." 

** Why should you apologise?" said Stella. " I understood 
what you meant. And are you going to wear any other 
dress?" she asked, deeply interested, notwithstandmg her 
pain, in the strangely novel life of her benefactress. 

** Oh, yes; I wear four. Here's one — a man's suit. I'm 
a young sailor who has run away to sea because his sweetheart 
jilted lum." She laughed bitterly. " They mostly run away 
to sea to jilt the sweetheart. You'll see portraits of me in 
my various costumes on the posters and bills when you go 
out," she added, with a touch of cynical pride which seemed 
sadder to Stella than anything else about her. ^^ I'm a big 
success in my line, you see." 

" I am very glad," said Stella. 

" Are you? Thank you. It's more than I am. It came 
too late — it usually does, so they say. If it had come a few 
months earlier — But I don't know. I don't suppose things 
would have been verv different, or I should have been any 
happier. I should always have known and felt that he was 
staying with me because it was worth his while." 

*' Your husband, do you mean?" said Stella in a low voice. 

Nita bent lower over her work. 

" Yes," she said in a monotonous tone, as if she were an- 
swering any ordinary question. " Shocks you, doesn't it? 
It is evident you don't know anything of the profession. Al- 
most all of us have got a husband living on her salary, and 
most of the women think I am lucky in being a grass widow. 
There! I didn't mean to whine to you, or to bore you. No 
doubt you've got enough of your own trouble to think oL** 
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" You don*t bore me/' said Stella. " I'm so sorry for 
you! How unhappy you must be!" 

Nita laughed shortly. 

" Oh, no, I'm not, ' she said; then her lips twitched, and 
the lids dropped over the dark eyes, as if she had been sud- 
denly smitten by a painful memory. '* But I was at first," 
she went on, reluctantly. " You see, I was foolish enough to 
be fond of him, and while we were together I didn't mind 
how much I worked, or how rough a time we had. And it 
was a rough time. I hadn't made my name then, as I said, 
and I had to work hard to earn just enough for us — to keep 
body and soul together; but I was content if he threw me a 
kind word now and again, and that wasn't often; for men of 
his sort haven't many kind words to throw to their wives 
when the beer and tobacco runs short and the cupboard's 
empty." 

*^ But — but why didn't he work too?" asked Stella in her 
Innocence. 

Nita shrugged her shoulders. 

" Work was scarce, and, when it wasn't, he didn't care 
about it. He left me to do the work for both of us; and one 
day when I was looking for it, he went off." 

" Oh!" breathed Stella. 

•* Yes; he left a note — ^just a few lines — saying that he was 
off to the Klondike to make his fortune. And I was fool 
enough to fret after him. If he had only said * good-bye,' if 
he hM only given me one kiss — but a short note! Bah! why 
am I raking it all up again?" she broke off, with a harsh 
laugh; but Stella saw a tear in the fierce eyes which belied 
the cynical bitterness of the voice. 

Stella was silent for a moment or two, then she said, 
timidly: 

" And — and haven't you heard — " 

*^ Not likely!" said Nita. " Oh, yes, I expected to hear. 
I sbayed in the same diggings for months, and I've left my 
address there — thinking, yes, hoping — that perhaps he'd got 
stone broke and work his way back. I was foolish then, you 
see; but I've got wiser since. I expect he made that fort- 
une." 

Stella leant forward in her eagerness. 

" Oh, but — ^but perhaps you are wronging him by such a 
thought! Perhaps he failed, and is poor still, and too proud." 

Nita rose and shook out her dress. 

" Too proud to come to me for money?" she said, quietly. 
^^ He cooldn't have changed to that extent in this shoiit t\s&^ 
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No, miss, he wasn't the sorfc of man to own that sort of 
pride." 

" He— he may be ill/' said SteUa. 

Nita shook her head. 

" He'd have written. He knew I'd have come out, if I'd 
had to work my fingers to the bone to get to him. You 
don't like to say that he might be dead, I can see; but he's 
not dead. He's not the one to risk his life. " 

She saw Stella shudder, and for an instant the care-worn 
face flamed and the eyes flashed. 

" You think me a hard-hearted woman, I can see!" she 
said, with suppressed passion; ** and perhaps you're right; 
but if you'd been deserted as I've been, and by the man you 
loved and worked for, you'd be hard-hearted. I was as soft 
and gentle as — as you, once." 

The colour died out of her face and the flame from her 
dark eyes. 

" I beg your pardon," she said, biting her lips, " but it all 
came back to me as we were talking, and I — I lost myself.* 
If he's dead, as you suggest, then I've suffered too much to 
mourn for him — and there's many a woman who could say 
the same. Let me see if your foot's easier." 

She made the examination with a gentleness in strange con- 
trast to her recent outburst of passion; but Stella felt the thin 
hand tremble as it touched her foot, and, moved by a pity- 
ing impulse, she leant forward and touched Nita's forehead 
with her lips. 

" I am so sorry for you!" she said. 

Nita bowed her head for a moment, then looked up steadily. 

" Thank you," she said in a low voice; ** but you needn't 
be. There's some trouble that sears the heart, and mine was 
of that sort. I don't suffer now; and I'm too busy to — ^to 
have time to brood and think. I'm playing nearly every 
night — sometimes twice a night when I'm in London — and 
that occupies my mind. It's only sometimes that I miss 
having someone to work for and to bully me." 

The sadness with which this was said brought the tears to 
Stella's eyes. Nita rose and lit a candle. 

"J think you'd better go to bed," she said. " I'll help 

fou. Lean heavier. Why, I could carry you in my arms, 
'm strong; it's the dancing." 
• She not only assisted Stella to the bedroom which she had 
engageA for her, but quietly insisted upon helping her to vn-' 
dress. Then she stood and looked at St^si with a wistful* 
ness faintly visible in the dark eyei^ ™ 
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"You kissed me just now,'* she said in a low voice. 
" You — ^you had no cause to be ashamed of it/' 

After a moment or two, Stella understood; and, with a cry 
of pity and comprehension, put her arms around Nita and 
kissed her again. 

It was some time before she fell asleep, for her strange 
surroundings and Nita's pitiful story kept her awake; It 
seemed to her impossible tnat any man could be so heartless 
and cruel as this woman's husband. 

She thought of Bath; so noble, so unselfish, and the bitter- • 
ness of her love and her separation from him swept over her 
like a wave, and drove even her regret and self-reproach for 
Lord Lisle's grief from her mind. She dreamt of Bath 
through all her sleeping hours. 

When she limped into the sitting-room the next morning, 
Nita, who was making the tea, greeted her quietly and wiSi 
an air of repression, as if she wished to ignore the conversa- 
tion of the preceding night. 

" You ought not to have got up," she said. " I was going 
to bring you some breakfast. How is the foot?" 

"Better — much better," replied Stella. • 

. Nita shook her head. 

*' You can't get rid of a sprain like that so e^ly," she 
said, with the tone of expeiience. " You just lie upon the 
sofa — oh, but you must! You'll find you'll have to. If you 
don't rest now, you'll be in for* a long bout. I know that 
kind of sprain." 

" I'm afraid I'm intruding," said Stella. 

Nita smiled. 

*' You wouldn't say so if you knew how glad I am to have 
you," she retorted; "indeed, if I wasn't so honest, I'd let 
you potter about so that I could have you with me longer." 

Stella looked at her gratefully; then she coloured. 

" Of course, you will let me pay — I mean, I have money." 

Nita shrugged her shoulders. 

** Oh, you shall pay — ^if you can really afiford it," she said. , 

Stella, still blushing, took out her purse and showed her 
thef gold. 

" I am quite rich, you see," she said, gaily. 

Nita laughed. 

** So you are," she said. " I can remember when I should 
have considered as much as you've got there a small fortune. 
Now I earn as much in a week, I axr^^oieS" ^^ ^jS^gss^^ 
checking a sigh^ " So that it nou twti ^\^sst\.,lw^. to^^ 
gib^rea with me^ Why, what a c\a\9L ^o\x «c^\ \ ^^^ v ^^^. 
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blush like that! Bat rouge isn't a bad substitute, if you 
know how to put it on." 

" Is there anything I can do to help you?" Stella asked, 
^ as Nita got out her costumes after breakfast and began to 
overhaul them. " Perhaps I could help you mend some of 
those things?" 

Nita shook her head. 

" No, thanks," she said. " There's not much to do; but 
I like to look them over in case anything has gone wrong. 
'M^ dress so quickly that sometimes something gives un- 
awares. But you can hear me say the words oi a couple of 
new songs I'm going to try, if you like." 

Stella gravely assented, ana Nita tossed over the sheet 
music and began to repeat the words. They seemed absurdly 
silly to Stella, and Nita's deep, grave voice as she repeated 
the lines made them sound all the more vapid. But present- 
ly, having committed them to memory, she went to the piano 
and began to sing, and lo! the foolish words were no longer 
foolish, but full of meaning and point — which means that 
Nita was an artist and knew how to phrase. 

** No wonder you are famous!" said Stella, admiringly. 
**Who would have thought that such silly words could be 
made to sound so funny? No one could help laughing." 

"No; they laugh enough," said Nita, indiflerently. 
" Listen to this." 

She sang another; then, at the conclusion, rose and danced. 
She was a tall and graceful woman, and she danced natursdly 
, and easily, and with an abandon which had all the fascination 
and none of the suggestiveness of the ordinary skirt-dancer. 

Stella clapped her hands, unconsciously giving the most 
flattering expression to her admiration. 

" Oh, I wish I could see you to-night!" she said. 

Nita smiled. . 

*' You can't to-night; but some night you may," she said, i 
" We'll see. Now I've got to go to rehearsal. There are 
some books by your elbow, and here is the bell. If I don't 
come back — and I may be kept — I'll tell the girl to bring you 
up some meals. And mind! you are not to hop about while 
I m gone." 

^ She did not come back during the day, and Stella spent the 

time trying to read; but the book lay face downwards nearly 

all the time, and her mind was harassed by her speculation as 

to what the Lisles were thinking of her, and whether Lord 

Jjisle was searching for hei. At every ioottaM on the stairs, 

^^ 4r^ad^ lest thp door should open wifl^ \ie ^C5iv3\^ «^^^. 
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The hours dragged away slowly, and as the clock struck 
twelve, Nita came in. 

She looked pale and weary. There were faint traces of the 
grease paint and powder on her face; but they did not hide 
the dark shadows under her eyes. 

** You shouldn't have sat up,'' she said. 

Her voice sounded hoarse and strained. 

Stella rose and limped to the fire, where she had kept some 
soup hot; but Nita gently forced her back on the sofa. 

•*' It's good of you; but I couldn't eat it. I'm past it, as 
they say." 

" Have you had a successful night?" asked Stella. ** You 
look tired, poor thing!" 

" I am rather tired. Oh, yes! it has been very successful. 
They turned money away, and we are going to stay on." 

** I'm glad!" exclaimed Stella. 

^^ So am I," said Nita, ^' for I should have stayed on here 
in any case until you could move." 

" Oh, but—" 

Nita smiled. 

" It's foolish of me; but I've taken a fanqr to you, my 
dear," she said, as she sank into a chair wearily and slowly 
took off her hat and jacket. " I sha'n't let you go until you 
are quite well and strong, and then — ^why, then it rests with 
you, if we part. Yes, we made a hit to-night. That new 
song and dance went like wild fire; manager said it was the 
best thing I've done, and that it would be sure to catch on in 
London. How lonely you must have been all day! I 
couldn't come back; we were rehearsing and rehearsing a 
stupid * sketch ' the manager was sweet on. He was delight- 
ed, the house was so full. Some of the swells of the neigh- 
bourhood had taken seats. They didn't come themselves, of 
course; but they sent some of their servants — the upper serv- 
ants, I suppose. Yes, it was a big success." 

She said all this in a weary, mechanical way, and sat star- 
ing at the fire as if she had something on her mind. 

** You ought to be very proud," said Stella, admiringly, 

Nita turned her head slowly. 

** Yes, I suppose I ought. But something happened to up- 
set me," she said, absently. " There was a man there I 
knew. I've met him in London several times; he ha&<^\sssi 
behind the scenes where I have teeti. ^\?i.^\i%, ^xi^^^^'^a^:^^ 
me at the stage door, you know, ox, T^'Oi^Kt,iwxcl^'<x?t>^^^,^ 
8be broke off with a short laugk. " 1 ^^Jaax^gc^^^ ^ ^v^^^^^«a»x 
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the slip and got rid of him; but, by a strange chance^ he's 
tamed up down here, and — an^P— he MTon't be shaken off.'* 

** Do—do you mean that — ^that — '* faltered Stella. 

Nita nodded. 

'' Yes, he's in love with me, and wants me to marry him.'' 

Stella started uneasily. 

'^ But — but you are married already!'' she said. 

Nita laughea. 

" So I've told him a dozen times; but it hasn't any effect. 
He says that he'll go on to Klondike and find out whether my 
husband is alive or — or dead — ^if I'll promise to marry him, 
if I'm free." 

Stella tried to grasp this. 

'^ He must care for you very much," she said in a low 
tone. 

^* Yes; I'm afraid he does. And the worst of it is, he isn't 
one of the foolish young idiots that hang about the stage door 
and take the same stalls night after night, but a steady, mid- 
dle-aged man. And then there's something about him, a 
cool, calm way, that makes it difficult to get rid of him." 

" Do you know him, anything about him?" asked Stella,, 
intensely interested in this new mcident in thig strange worn* 
an's life. 

Nita shook her head. 

" Nothing much. His name is Workley. He has been 
abroad. I think he is well off; indeed, he told me to-night 
that he had suddenly come into the way of making a large 
sum of money. He didn't say how. But there! my experi- 
ence of matrimony is too bitter a one to let me even think of 
anything he said." 

Stella leant forward and stroked the wealth of dark hair 
which had escaped from its bonds and now poured like a tor- 
rent over Nita's shoulders. 

*' Don't be angry," she said; " but — but, Nita, suppose, 
only suppose that you have been unjust to your husband. 
Isn't it possible, just possible, that hew msMbe returning to 
you, even at this moment? You can't teller 

Nita rose, a faint* flush showing through the powder and 
paint. 

** Don't!" she said, sharply, as if Stella's words had stabbed 

her. ^ " It isn't possible. He has gone forever. I sha'n't 

-see him again. But don't be afraid — I see what is passing 

through your mind. There is no man living who could tempt 

ate to barter my freedom for a will's c^SMxa* C>Qttkfe\\\?^ 

tune you were in bed." 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

The day Stella spent in solitary ^reflection at Nita's lodg- 
ings was an eventrul one for Mary Hatherley. She woke 
with a presentiment of coming trouble; but she tried to drive 
it from her, and to look forward to the visit of the Lisles and 
Stella, and she put on her hat and strolled down the avenue 
to meet them. As she reached the lodge gate, Cecilia rode 
through alone. 

** Why, where are Lord Lisle and Miss Mordaunt?^^ asked 
Mary, with some misgiving, for Cecilia looked agitated and 
anxious, and her eyes were red as if she had been crying. 
She slipped from her saddle and kissed Mary. 

*' Oh, Mary, we are in such trouble! She has gone!** 

" She — gone! Do you mean Miss Mordaunt?'* asked 
Mary, in amazement. 

" Yes. Cecil proposed to her last night on their, way 
home, and she refused him. This morning her maid found 
that Stella had not slept in her bed; she had gone that same 
evening. Sheejef t a note on the table,' begging us not to fol- 
low her, and — " 

She could not go on. 

** Oh, poor girl! Poor Lord Lisle!'* said Mary. 

** He is nearly distracted. He started in search of her, but 
could find no trace of her. He came back from Eatton and 
Holsford station just as I started; but no one had seen her go 
by one of the trains from either place. I was going to send 
word why we could aot come to-day, but Cecil begged me to 
ride over. He thought you might help me, not so much to 
find her, but to decide what we should do.** 

Mary was silent for some time as they walked up to the 
house. 

" Had she any money?** she asked. 

" Yes, oh, J»t%I Aad given her some — her salary, as we 
agreed to call icMa'day or two ago. But she has no friends 
to whom she could go; and you can imagine Cecil's feelings 
as he pictured her alone and friendless in the world. And 
she is so young and inexprienced!'* 

*' Yes; but she is full of courage and self-reliance — ^I saw 
that,** said Mary. "What does Lord Lisle think ba^ ^^^foSSS. 
do?" . ^^ 

" Tfeli, Cecil is almost con^meeai \!mw\. \\. ^& \s!l^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
Mlowber.'' 
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"I agree with him,'* said Mary, quietly. "Lee ns jpat 
ourselves in her place — could either of us have acted diuer- 
ently? Yes; ^e was quite right to go, and Lord Lisle is 
right in deciding not to follow her. Depend upon it, you 
will hear from her presently. She is too sweet-natured to 
leave you in suspense and anxiety/' 

** Oh, if only she could have trusted us!" said Cecilia. 
** Cecil would never have spoken another word of love to her 
until—" 

" Ah, yes! that is what she felt — * until ' he hoped that 
she would yield. Don't you see that she would nave felt 
wretchedly ungrateful, that sooner or later she would have 
consented to marry him against her will?'* 

" How clearly you see it all, Molly!" said Cecilia, with 
tearful admiration. " Where did you get such knowledge of 
Ae human heart, dear?" 

" From studying my own," said Mary, with a rather sad 
smile. " After all, we women always act alike. Yes, I 
should have fled, and so would you, dear! But I am so sorry! 
Tell Lord Lisle that I think all the more highly of her for 
going as she did." 

" 1 must try and think so, too; but, Molly, if you saw 
him — ! He tries to bear up, but I can see how badly he is 
hurt; and I — well, I shall miss her terribly! Do you think 
she has gone to London?" 

" Yes; where else could she go?" 

" She wanted to go back to the island — the place where she 
had lived. She implored us to take her back there; but we 
didn't know where it was. If only we could learn that she 
was safe and sound!" 

" Miss Mordaunt seemed quite capable of taking care of 
herself," said Mary, thoughtfully — ** 1 mean, that she seemed 
spirited and courageous; quite different to most of us. You 
mustn't worry yourself, Cecilia. As for poor Lord Lisle, he 
will not be able to help it. How sad life is! How full of 
disappointments and shattered hopes!" 

" isn't it? Cecil will be glad tnat you agree with him that 
we should not try and follow her. And now I am going 
straight back, dear. I don't like leaving him for even a few 
hours." 

But Mary would not let her go until she had rested. As 
they went towards the house, Lord Hatherley came out to 
meet them, and Mary saw Cecilia start. 

" Yes, isn't he changed?" she said in a low voice, and with 
• sappressed mgh, ^Cecilia could scarcely conceal her concern 
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at the alteration in her old f riend^ though^ at sight of her^ he 
tried to assame something of bis old brightness. 

Cecilia drank a glass of niilk, then remounted^ and rode 
off. As she reached the roaii, she met Baljph the earl. He 
looked ap at her with a bold stare^ after the manner of his 
ldnd> and Cecilia^ as she turned her head away^ wondered 
who he could be. | 

Ralph walked up to the Manor and overtook Mary as she 
was returning to the house. She had been pondering over 
Stella's flight, as his footstep and voice sounded behind her. 

" Good-morning, Lady M!ary! Is Lord Hatherley in?^' he 
said, with the peculiar mixture of boldness and nervousness 
which marked nis manner when he addressed her. 

" Yes,*' she replied. *' Father is in the library.'' 

" I'll go to him, then," said Balph. " There's a small 
matter of business — " 

Mary turned to him quickly. 

" My father is not well. Lord Eatton," she said; ** and I 
think, I am sure, that he is not well enough to talk business. 
Is it anything of great importance?" 

He hesitated, and Mary, with the woman's instinct of pro- 
tecting those they love, went on, hurriedly: 

'^ Lord Batton, what is this business which causes my fa- 
ther so much anxiety? Until recently he was free from care, 
and — and quite happy. It is only of late that he has been 
harassed and anxious. Oh, I wish I knew what it was that 
troubled him, then I would help him!" she added, with pain- 
ful earnestness. 

" Do you mean that?" he asked. 

She regarded him intently, with brows knitted. 

** Can you ask? Am I not his daughter? My father's 
happiness is dearer to me than life itself, Lord Ratton. I 
would do anything to remove this burden which presses on 
Jiim so heavily." 

' He was silent a moment, his face flushing, his teeth catch- 
ing in his under-lip. 

" You could remove it easily enough; could put the whole 
thing straight, if you liked," he said. " I may as well admit 
that there is a tangle — a hitch!" 

" What is it I can do? Tell mel" said Mary, with fever- 
ish eagerness. 

** I've half a mind to tell you. Let us go and sit down in 
the arbour," he said. 

They went to a garden-house on the lawn, and Mar^ ^ 
down and wa^'ted, her eyes flxftd u^wi\i\ni\\s!c^5ai«sa\^^ 
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Bat^ scratching the gravel with the end of his sticky his eyei 
downcast^ his ander-lip still caught in his teeth. 

** Please don't keep me in suspense. Lord Ratton!'' said 
Mary, imperiously. I will ask you to tell me everything. 
I know, I can see, that there is something wrong, that some- 
thing is harassing my father and making him ill.'^ 

He glanced at her from under his half -closed lids. 

" Yes, he's worried!" he said. " It's on your account. 
Lady Mary." 

" On mine?" said Mary, with amazement. 

Balph nodded. 

" Yes. He's been trying to make provision for you — the 
property, as you know, goes away from you if he dies — he has 
been speculating so that you should have a small fortune if 
anything happened to him; and — well, he's made a mess of it. 
That's the worst of speculation. If it doesn't turn out right 
it's a serious business. And your father has been putting all 
his eggs in one basket. The basket's fallen and the eggs are 
broken, and there's a regular hash." 

Mary grew pale. 

** Please explain," she said. " I — ^I don't understand!" 

" You must give me your promise, your sacred promise not 
to tell him, if I do," he said. 

She inclined her head. 

" Ipromise!" she said 

" Well, then, he's been buying shares in a certain mining 
company, and there's a slump in them; in fact, the thing is 
a kind of fraud, and your father has to meet claims which 
will swamp him and force him to sell his life's interest in the 
estate — " 

" Oh, wait — wait! One moment!" breathed Mary, over- 
whelmed and confused. " Do — do you mean that my father 
is ruined?" 

" Well, that's it," he said. '' He'd have to let the place 
and go and live on the Continent — ^peace, retrenchment, re- 
form, you know." 

" Leave Hatherley!'^ she panted. ** Oh, it would kill 
him!" 

** I shouldn't be surprised if it did," he said, promptly, 
*' for he seems bound up in the place. But it's not himself 
he's worrying about so much as about you. You see. Lady 
Mary, he's very fond of you, and the thought that he has 
brought you to ruin — " 

She drew a long breath. 
^ ^'/ know — I knowl It is not oi himself he would thinly 
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but me! Euined! Oh, poor father! But " — she turned ou 
him so suddenly that Ralph started guiltOy — ** you said I 
could help him/' 

" Yes; it rests with jrou/' he said, as calinly as he could, 
for his heart was throbbing with anticipation of the triumph 
which he saw so near at hand. " If you like to say a word, 
one word, you can lift this trouble on him as easily as I lift 
this stick. *' 

*' How — how?" demanded Mary, swiftly. 

" By marrying me," said Balph. 

Mary started and her face went white. 

" Look here, Lady Mary," he went on, edging a little 
nearer to her and speaking in a thick voice; for the nearness, 
the beauty, of the prize he was striving for sent the blood to 
his head, ** I asked you once before tms to marry me, and — 
and you declined. I said I'd wait; and I have waited. I'm 
the sort of man who knows what he wants and means to have 
it; and I want you. I've loved you ever since — " 

He saw her snudder, and his Lp took the nasty twist which 
Mr. Workley had noticed. 

" It's for you to decide. Your father's happiness is in your 
hands. Yes; that's just it. If you marry me, I'll help him 
out of this hole. You'll know that you are provided for." 

^* Do not speak of me — my future; it is of himself," she 
panted. 

"Just so! Well, if you'll marry me, I'll advance the 
money that is necessary to clear him; and, instead of having 
to turn out of Hatherley, he can end his days here in peace 
and comfort." 

** In peace and comfort!" she repeated, mechanically; she 
was thinking at that moment only of her father. 

** That's it!" said Ealph, emphatically. ** I wouldn't in- 
sure his life at any premium if he had to turn out of here." 

'* No; it would kill him!" she murmured. 

" I daresay; I shouldn't be surprised. So now you under- 
stand! I hope I haven't spoken too plainly; and — anyway, I 
have got your solemn promise that you will not tell him." 

** Yes; you have my promise," she said, dully. 

** And what do you say?" he asked. *' Come, Lady Mary, 
you must admit that I'm not a bad match; you know that I 
am fond of you. I love you — !" 

She rose and stood trembling, grasping the end of the seat. 

" Let me think — ^give me time!" she panted. She went 
slowly, falteringly, out of the summer-house, and stood ^k\^ 
her hands clasped^ her head bovj^A., LUj* Vliia^ Ts^sscisscis* ^fi>» 
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thought of her promise to Edward Bryan. How lightly, with 
what smiling serenity^ it had been attered! She had said thac 
she would not marry Lord Ratton " if she could help it/' If 
she could help it! But could she help it? Her father's hap- 
piness^ his salvation from ruin^ his Tery life^ seemed to hang 
upon her decision. And in such a case Mary was not one to 
hesitate long. Yet she did hesitate for a moment; for the 
sacrifice demanded of her was not only of herself, but of the 
man she loved. What would Edward say, what anguish he 
must endure, when he came back and found her the wife of 
Balph the earl! 

She hesitated, but it was only for a moment or two. For 
her father's life no sacrifice, even that of Edward's happiness, 
could count as too great. She went back to Balj^h, wno sat 
leaning on his stick and eyeing her with covert impatience, 
and he was surprised by her calmness, the determination in 
her beautiful eyes. 

" I — I have considered. Lord Eatton," she said in a mo- 
notonous voice — a voice that seemed absolutely expressionless. 
" And— and I consent!" 

He sprang to his feet, and tried to take her hand. She 
drew it back suddenly, then resigned it to his feverish graap. 

" You— vou consent — you'll marry me?" he said, his face 
red in patches, his eyes flashing. 

" I will marry you. Wait! Let me understand," she said, 
as he made a movement as if he were going to embrace her. 
" It — ^it is a bargain between us. Lord Eatton? You — ^you 
will help my father — ^you will save him from — from ruin? It 
will not be necessary for him to leave Hatherley?" 

" No, no!" he said, eagerly. " I swear I'll act on the 
straight by you! I'll pay everything. I'll make a handsome 
settlement. Dash it all! you'll be the Countess of Eatton, 
you know! It's not a bad match — ^you might have done 
j worse!" he exclaimed, nettled by the resignation, the coldness 
in her eyes. 

" Forgive me," she said, almost inaudibly. " I know — I 
am grateful for what you are doing for us — ^for my father, 
for me; but — but — " 

Her voice failed her, and she turned her burning, tearless 
eyes away from his eager gaze. 

** But it's just for his sake; just to save him," he said, bit- 
terly. 

Then he checked back the oath that rose to his lips, and 
forced a smile. 

^^ I know. Bat look here, Lady Mary; I'm not a bad sort 
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when — ^when I'm not thwarted and get my own way; and I — 
I — dash it! I love you!'* 

He was about to catch her to him^ when Lord Hatherley's 
step, slow and heavy^ was heard on the path outside. 

Ralphs with a muttered curse at the interruption^ let his 
arms fall to his side^ and catching Mary's arm^ led her to 
meet her father. 

'' Here is a young couple that want your blessing, Lord 
Hatherley^" he said^ in the manner of the fifth-rate actor in 
a fifth-rate melodrama. ^^ Lady Mary's promised to be my 
wife." • 

Lord Hatherley stopped short and looked from one to the 
other^ the colour coming and going in his lined face. 

" Mary, is — is it so?'° he falter^. 

She drew her hand from Ralph's hot grasp^ and putting her 
arm round her father's neck, kissed him. 

** Yes, father," she whispered, fighting, not with her tears, 
but the feeling of suffocation and mintness which'' threatened 
to overcome her. 

He drew her to him, and, with tears in his eyes, murmured: 

** God bless you, Molly! God bless you! I — I am very 
glad." 

^^ Then I am glad also, father," she murmured almost in- 
audibly. 

Ralph remained to lunch. Mary sat at the head of the 
table, trying to smile, trying to look at peace and contented; 
but every now and then, as she glanced at her future husband 
as he lolled back in his chair and drank glass after glass of 
wine with a self-satisfied air, every time she met his bold, tri- 
umphant eyes fixed upon her, her heart quailed with an an- 
guish indescribable. For she thought of the man she loved, 
the man who was absent, fighting fortune in the now vain 
hope of winning her. 

But women instinctively learn to suffer in silence, to mask 
the pain that racks them, to smile while their hearts are 
breaking; and her father never guessed at the storm of emo- 
tion which lay behind her outward calm. Ralph remained 
the day, and came the next morning. 

" I have to drive into Ratton, father," she said, after 
luncheon; " is there anything I can get for you?" 

" No, Molly, dear, nothing. There is nothing I want- 
now!" he replied, with a significant emphasis on the now. 

Ralph rose and lit one of his big blacK cigars. 

" I'll go with you— Mary!" he said. 

jShe coloured at his use of het OVvm\;\«a\^asK^^ 
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of aocompanying Eer, and with a slight inclination of her head 
left the room. 

She had ordered the victoria^ and Balph seated himself be- 
side her with an air of proprietorship which hart her almost 
as mnch as if he had struck her. 

" You don^t mind my smoking — open carriage^ you know?^ 
he asked. 

" Oh, no/' she said. 

And she did not. What did it matter whether he smoked 
or not? 

** Jolly, isn't it?" he said, with a fatuous laugh. He had 
drunk the best part of a bottle of Burgundy at lunch. ^' I'm 
deuced glad we've settled matters. The guv'nor was precious 
glad, wasn't he? Poor old chap; our engagement's taken a 
big load off his shoulders! Why, where are you going; right 
into the slums, isn't it?'* 

^' I have to leave some wine and things for a sick woman in 
one of these streets," said Mary in a didl, heavv voice. 

" Oh, * Lady Bountiful,' eh? I know it. I've given away 
any amount of money since I came into the title; but I shaJI 
shut down now. A married man isn't like a bachelor; he's 
got to be careful. Provide for the rising generation, you 
know!" 

Mary felt faint almost to sickness, and the colour came and 
went. 

" Not that I'm obliged to," he continued. " There's any 
amount of money, any amount. Oh, we'll enjoy ourselves 
Lady — I mean M!ary, my dearl" 

As they drove down one of the outlying streets of the town, 
the street in which Nita had played the Good Samaritan to 
Stella, it chanced that Nita went to the window of the sitting- 
room and looked out. 

Stella, lost in thought, was lying on the sofa, but a sudden 
cry from Nita roused her. 

It was a strange cry, an exclamation of amazement emerg- 
ing into one of rage and indignation. 

Stella looked round and saw iNita leaning against the comer 
of the window. She was clutching the cheap muslin curtain 
and, apparently, nearly fainting. 

Stella rose and limped to her side. 

" What is it, Nita; are you ill?" she asked, with alarm. 

Nita tore at her collar as if she were choking, and strug- 
g-Ied for breath. 

It's him — him. — ^him!" she panted, m «ii wj&oeai\I\T^^QV5a^ 

'^' \I Wtio?'' asked Stella, tembVj aXotmedu 
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'* He's just gone by, in a carriage, with— with a lady beside 
him!'' cried luta, hoarsely. 

'*He? Who?" 

" My — ^my husbandl" gasped Nita. 

Stella took the agitated woman's arm and drew her from 
the window. 

** What do you say?" she said. '* Your — ^your husband?" 

Nita sank into a chair and covered her face with her hands, 
and remained motionless for a moment; then she raised her 
head and looked, not at Stella, but beyond her. 

" It was onljr my fancy!" she said, as if to herself. ** I've 
— I've been mistaken so many times. It was like him; but 
— ^but — how could it be? In a carriage and alone with a 
lady; No; it was only my fancy!" 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

All Market Batton saw Balph the earl lounging beside 
Lady Mary in the open carriage, and all Market Batton 
jumped to the conclusion that they were engaged. The local 
paper, anxious to get ahead of its county rivals, boldly an- 
nounced the engagement in its issue of the next morning, and 
spread itself on " the event of the happiest union " for the 
district and the county generally. In its opinion, and, in- 
deed, most of its readers, no more fitting union could be im- 
agined. Balph was one of the most popular, if not the most 
popular, nobleman in the neighbourhood, and it was eminent- 
ly suitable that he should wed the daughter of another local 
peer who was respected as much as he was liked. 

Balph read the paragraph and leaderette with a glow of 
pride and satisfaction unalloyed with a single qualm. When 
once a man has actually set forth on the path of a particular 
crime, he is seldom visited by qualms of conscience or fear. 
It is while he is hesitating, listening half-heartedly to the 
voice of the tempter, or when he is in danger of detection that 
he shrinks and shivers; but once the border line is passed, he 
is usually callous or recklesis; and Balph had so ardently de- 
sired the death or complete disappearance of Nita that he had 
almost grown to regard her as dead, or, at any rate, not likely 
to cross his path. Besides, it is just possible that he had a 
kind of idea that a man of his rank, position, and wealth 
could commit almost any crime, short or ixvvix^^^^ ^556isSci.\ss^- 
punity, or could, at any rate, %^\^ oft. ^^ \s^ ^"a»T^V^ cv^ .c>« 

He rode over tO Hatheile^ aiVet \$t^^\sXa&^.>^^^ ^^^^s'JPSL 
in bis paoketf 
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^^ The news has soon leaked out/' he said to Lord Hatheiv 
ley. ^^ I see you are reading the annoancement^'' nodding 
at the p^r open beside Lord Hatherley's plate. 

Lord Hatherley nodded a gesture of assent. The fulsome 
leaderette^ written in the latest newspaperese^ jarred upon 
him. 

" Yes/' he s^d. " They might have waited for an authori-, 
sation; but nothing is sacred to a journalist. Mary has not 
seen this, and I wifi keep it from her." 

'' There's nothing to be ashamed of/' said Balph^ with a 
flush of resentment. 

" No, most certainly not; but — ^well, you see, she is not 
used to seeing her name in the paper^ and woidd naturally 
shrink from such publicity." 

" I expect she'll have to get used to it when she's married," 
said Ralph, with complacent vanity. ** They're fond of stick- 
ing in paragraphs about me; and 1 can't have a run with the 
hounds, or have a few fellows to lunch or dinner, without its 
getting into the gazette. And speaking of marriage," he 
went on, with an air of bravado, " I shoidd think the sooner 
it came off the better. We both know our own minds, and— «- 
and I don't see the use of waiting." 

Lord Hatherley looked up nervously. 

" It rests with Mary," he said in a low voice, and with the 
feeling of uneasiness and apprehension which had lately as- 
sailed him at the prospect of his child's marriage with this 
man whom he had only a short time ago so ardently desired 
for a son-in-law. 

" I'll go and ask her. Where is she?" asked Ealph, rather 
awkwardly; for, though he was no longer afraid of Lord 
Hatherley, he was conscious of a certain embarrassment 
under the calm, sad eyes of Mary. 

** She is in the garden; she has a headache this morning," 
said Lord Hatherley, with a sigh. ** She ate no breakfast." 

" Wants a change," put in Ealph. ** I'll take her on the 
Continent, down south, or to Egypt for the honey-moon. 
She'll soon pull through there. I'll go and find her. Those 
shares are still dropping down, I see." 

Lord Hatherley winced and hung his head, and Ralph, with 
a cruel smile of triumph, went out to the garden. 

Marv had seen him ride up the drive, and, obeying an un- 
controllable impulse to avoid him, had slipped into the sum- 
mer-bouse — the sruiumer-house in wMda. dba \i«A «aX. V\^JJR.1SAr 
^ard Bryan. She shuddered as ttx© Teco\\€^o\AO!Vi ol >5:e«J^ 
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morning swept over her^ and she came ont and met Balph as 
he sauntered^ with the air of a conqaeror, down the path. 

He meant to put his arm round her and kiss her, bat Mary 
stood off from him and extended her hand with that indefin- 
able air with which a woman keeps a man at arm's-length. 

" Sorry you've got a headache/' he said, biting his lip at 
what he mentally called her " cursed coldness." ** I've just 
been telling your father that you want a change. What do 
you say to our marrying at once and going south?" 

The blood left Mary's face, and left it cold as well as white. 

** So — soon!" she laltered. ^ 

** Why not?" he asked, rather sullenly. " What's the use 
of waiting? I spoke to your father, and he's quite willing; 
in fact, between you and me, our marriage would lift a heavy 
load from his mind." 

She leant her hand on the rail near which they stood, to 
steady herself, and looked up at him with clear, cold eyes, in 
which shone the resignation of the martyr who bears her pain 
uncomplainingly. 

^^ It shall be as you and he wish," she said in a low, stiU 
voice. 

The blood rushed to his face and his eyes glowed. 

" You are a dear, good girl!" he said. " We'll say thia 
day month, then?" 

Mary inclined her head, and as she did so, he took a step 
nearer and put his arm round her. 

" Let's ratify that!" he said, rather hoarsely. 

She raised her head, and stood passive and holding her 
breath as he kissed her. 

" Why, you are trembling like a leaf!" he said, half an- 
grily, nettled by the coldness of her surrender. " Do most 
girls take a kiss so seriously from their future husbands?" 

She blushed from neck to face. 

" Perhaps I am not like most girls," she said, desperately. 

"No, you're not. You're miles better than the best!" he 
rejoined, spurred by the exquisite beauty of the blushing face 
and lovely eyes. *' By George! I'm a lucky man to have won 
you; and so they'll all say. I'm the happiest man in Eng- 
land, Mary I" 

" Are you sure?" she said, with a drawing together of her 
brows. It seemed impossible to her that a mflja. ^cssssjJ^\srv 
Tendered happy by such a conquBsX.. Ti*^ \wJ&s^ ^\vsst ^^i^ '^ 
shade of suspicion in his eyes. 

''Am I sure? How do \ ou me%JiY' Y^a ^sS&s^- 
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** * Goont no man happy until he is dead/ you know/' she 
answered. 

He bit at his lip^ and looked at her from under his lowered 
lids. 

" That^s not a very cheerful way of regarding things,*' he 
said. ** You're out of spirits and want a tonic, a change, I'm 
sure of it. I'll go and tell old Bulpit to draw up the mar- 
riage settlements, and we'll give notice to the parson, and 
order the cake. And you can amuse yourself Tby ordering 
your trousseau and chiffons." 

Mary winced at his indelicate way of alltiding to the mar- 
riage preparations, those preparations which are regarded by 
the young girl as a matter of such solemn, almost sacred im- 
portance; but he was too self-satisfied that morning to notice 
the pain he had given, and he rode off with his head high and 
his hat a little on one side. On his way to Market Batton he 
met several friends, and they one and all congratulated him 
heartily. 

" The fairy godmother seems to have been all there at your 
birth, Eatton," said Lord Parodel, with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders. He was just coming from Mr. Bulpit, of whom he had 
been trying to raise a fresh loan on his already heavily encum- 
bered estates. " Not content with giving you Eatton and a 
million of money, she presents you with the loveliest and most 
charming girl m the county. Yes, by George, you are a 
lucky beggar!" 

Ealph laughed triumphantly, and entered Mr. Bulpit's 
office with a face flushed with success. As he strode in and 
walked straight to Mr. Bulpit's private room, and nodded to 
the old clerk, he could not help remembering the morning he 
had entered that same office, dust and travel-stained, parched 
with thirst, and in a flutter of anxiety and suspense. What a 
change in his circumstances! 

Mr. Bulpit received him with the mixture of respect and 
Jthe calm, almost cvnical, regard of the keen eyes which al- 
ways annoyed Ealph and made him vaguely uneasy. 

" I suppose you ve heard the news, Bulpit?" 

" Yes, my lord, and I offer you my congratulations," said 
the old lawyer with, as Ealph fancied, an emphasis on the 
** you." *' I have known Lady Mary since she was a child, 
and—" 

He paused and took snuff energetically. 

*^ Thanks; very kind!'* drawled RalpVi. " 1 ^wit you to ^ 
draw up the marriage settlement. What o\i^tl\» «RXXXa ^w 
^T wife^ now?'' 
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" Five thousand a year/' replied Mr- Bnlpit, quietly. 

He had^ since reading the announcement in tiie paper^ been 
considering the matter. 

Balph looked rather blank. 

" Oh!'* he said, grimly. 

Mr. Bulpit eyed him gravely and critically. 

" You would like to make it more?" he said, suavely. 
** Very natural, considering your income, my lord.'' 

"Oh, no!" rejoined Balph, hastily. *^That will do." 
Now thafc he had secured Mary he was not anxious to pay too 
long a price for his possession. ** Get the thing prepared as 
quickly as possible; we are goin^ to be married in a month." 

Mr. Bulpit frowned as he indmed his head. 

" So soon?" he said. 

Balph coloured. 

" Why not? Why the devil should we wait?" he retorted. 

** I know of no reason, my lord," replied Mr. Bulmt. 
" There will be no difficulty in arranging the settlement. We 
have the proceeds of the sale of the New Oolcondas deposited 
in the bank and can realise on some of the consols. You sold 
those shares just in time, my lord." 

Balph nodded and laughed shortly as he thought of the 
clever stroke of business by which he had made a large sum 
of money and secured Mary. 

" Yes, tiie other poor beggars who held on must have been 
let in." 

Mr. Bulpit assented. 

" Lord Hatherley was very desirous of dabbling in them, I 
believe; but I dissuaded him. Oh, by the way, my lord, a 
man named Workley has been here this morning. He ap- 
plied for the Cross Tree Farm, which becomes vacant at Lady 
Day. He offered considerably less rent than the last tenant, 
but assured me that you would accept it." 

Balph, in the flush of his success, had almost forgotten 
Workley. He coloured, and flicked his leg with his riding- 
whip. 

" Oh, did he?" he said, with assumed carelessness. " I'll 
think it over." 

" You know him — know that he is a responsible man?" 
said Mr. Bulpit. '^ I think that he has only been in the 
neighbourhood a short time." 

*^0h, yes, he's all right," said Balph, caauaJLi- '"V^ 
think it over." ^^^ 

He left the office with much \e^a ol «. «^^%?}st "^^^^^ 
entered it, and as he rode home \3QLft mj&^.1 ^^'^ ^x xs». ws 
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very noticeable. ,HIs face ^w blacker as the batler met him 
in the hall and informed him that ^^ a person by the name of 
Workley ^' wrished to see him. 

" I told him that your lordship's return was uncertain; but 
• he insisted upon waiting; he is in the library, my lord." 

Ealph strode quickly into the room and found Mr. Work- 
ley seated in Baiph's particular chair^ with his legs over one 
arm, and one of Balph s big and black cigars between his lips. 

Ralph, pale with fury, stared at him haughtily; but Mr. 
Workley, though he slung his legs into an ordinary position^ 
did not rise. 

" Good-morning, my lord," he said, pleasantly, his small, 
bird-like eyes meeting Ralph's furious ones coolly. 

** You make yourself at home, Mr. Workley!" said Ralph, 
sarcastically, and with an angry glance at the cigar-box on the 
table. 

*^ Not knowing how long I should have to wait, I took the 
liberty of helping myself to a cigar," said Workley, " and a 
very fine cigar it is; full flavored tut soft in the mouth. It's 
a good brand, wherever you got it, my lord." 

" I'm delighted to hear that my tobacco meets with your 
approval," said Ralph, hardly able to contain himself. 
*^ And now, perhaps, you'll be good enough to explain your 
business." 

*' Certainly, my lord. I've come up to congratulate you 
on your engagement — " 

*^ Thanks! But—" 

** And on a little matter of business of my own. I want 
the Cross^Tree Farm, my lord." 

" Oh, is that all?" said Ralph. ** You are sure you don't 
want the Hall?" 

This bit of furious sarcasm seemed to pass over Mr. Work- 
ley as water passes off a duck*s back. 

** No, no," he responded, with a laugh. " I'm not so 
greedy, my lord. I shouldn't know what to do with it, if I 
had it; no, that little farm will content a humble individual 
like me." 

" What do you want with it?" asked Ralph. " Mr. Bulpit 
tells me you have already been to him, and that you offered 
him a lower rent." 

*' Yes; that was a mistake," said Mr. Workley, coolly. 
" I needn't have done that, for I know you are too good a 
sort to insist upon an old pal of your father's paying any rent 
^^ At all." 

Valph eyed bim savagely. 
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** Look here, Mr. Workley,'' he said in a thick voice, 
*' this is the second time yoa've attempted to blackmail me. 
The first time I gave you something from sheer good nature; 
but now — why the devil should I let you one of the farms — 
and rent free, too?'* he broke off. 

Mr. Workley selected a fresh cigar, and while he lit it he 
fixed his small, twinkling eyes upon Balph^s crimson face. 

** Sure you don^t know?" he aemanded. 

Ralph swore — and swore vilelv. 

** ]No, I don^t; except that I had the misfortune to meet 
you when I was — in — in a different position, before I had 
come into my property, and I don't want you to gas about it 
all over the town.*' 

" Is that the only reason? Well, I believe you. And that 
being so, take my advice: don't ask. Don't you ask, my 
lord. For, if you knew, you'd wonder why I don't demand 
the Hall — and that rent free, too." 

Ralph's face went white, and he frowned as if he were try- 
ing to decide whether to insist or not upon learning the nat- 
ure of the man's knowledge. 

** Don't ask, my lord," repeated Mr. Workley, gravely, 
almost solemnly. "You let me the farm for ninety-nine 
years at a pepper-corn rent, and advance enough for me to 
stock it as one of your lordship's farms should be stocked, 
and you won't hear anymore from me. The fact is, I'm 
thinking of being married, like yourself, and want to settle 
down. I might ask you for a big lump sum; but I'm not 
extortionate. You won't miss the rent of a single farm and 
a little wedding-present." 

Ealph bit his lip. 

** How am I to know that you won't blackmail me again?" 
he asked. 

Mr. Workley laughed. ^ 

" Well, you've got my word. But, to tell you the truth, I 
don't like the business; and when I'm married, I shall like it 
less. You'll have my respectability as security against any 
more applications like this. Ton my word, you're making a 
good bargain. Like enough, if you gave me a lump sum to, 
say, leave the country, I should spend it or lose it, and be back 
for more; but I shall do very well at the Cross Tree Farm, 
you'll 9ee." 

Ealph paced up and down. 

*' Does your — ^your secret, your information, concern me cr 
my father?" he asked in a low voice. 

Mr. Workley smiled. ^ 
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" No, no; let it alone!'' he said. ** Give me what I ask, 
and I'll keep my mouth shut and pocket my cards; refuse 
me, and I tell what I know — not to you, but to Mr. Bolpit 
— I'll throw the cards down for all the world to see." 

** I've a good mind to defy you, to ride to the police-sta- 
tion and charge you with attempting to blackmail me!" said 
Ralph, hotly. 

Mr. Workley smiled. 

'* You've a better mind to take a cigar and order something 
for us to drink," he said, quietly; and he stretched out his 
hand and rang the bell. ** I'll take a whiskey and soda." 

The servant came in, and Ealph half mechanically gave the 
order. 

" And I may have the farm? Thank you, mv lord," said 
Workley, respectfully, as the footman placed the things on 
the table. I won't detain your lordship any longer, and I 
am exceedingly obliged." He drank his whiskey and soda at 
a draught, took up his soft hat, and, with a bow as respectful 
as his tone, wished Lord Eatton good-morning and went out. 

Balph flung himself into a chair and pondered. 

What was it the fellow knew? Some disreputable incident 
in the life of Ealph's father? That must be it, for Workley 
had repeatedly hinted, in a significant way, of his knowledge 
of the father. For a moment, Ealph thought of Nita, and 
the sweat broke out upon him; but he put the suggestion 
from him. No one of his early companions, fellow-actors, 
and loafers, knew of his marriage, or where he lived. It was 
most improbable that this man, whom Ealph had only met 
casually, should be aware of his marriage. No, it was some- 
thing connected with his father! What could it be? 

He rose with a smothered oath. At anv rate, he could not 
afford to defy the man at this moment. When the marriage 
had taken plaoe, and Lady Mary was his, then he might So 
so. After all, Workley might be satisfied with the farm; and 
his silence would be cheaply purchased at such a price. With 
a dark face and heavy brow, he wrote a short note to Mr. 
Bulpit telling him to prepare a lease of Cross Tree Farm at a 
pepper-corn rent. *^I find that Mr. Workley was an old 
friend of my father's, and rendered him a great service; and 
I am anxious to miake it up to him, for my father's sake," he 
added. 

Then he went to the table and poured oul some whiskey 
^d drank it neat. As he sat the glass down, he caught s^ht 
^ olthe one from which Workley h^d drunk, and he snatcned 
»' if \fp and Sang it into the fire-place. 
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" Onrse him!" he muttered. " Let him wait until I am 
married!" 

But though he tried to console himself wiHi this threat of 
future defiance, the reflection that Workley had got what he 
had demanded rendered Balph the earl anything but com^ 
placent. 

He dined that night at Hatherley. Mary had still a bad 
headache, and, pleading it as an excuse, she left him and her 
father as soon as the dessert was set. Balph had tried to 
shake off the effects of his interview with Workley, but had 
not succeeded in doing so until after Mary had left the room, 
and the butler had brought in the port. 

*' I mustn't touch it, Ralph," said poor Lord Hatherley, 
with a sigh, as he glanced at nis tumbler of mineral water be-! 
side him. 

" Then I must drink Mary's health for both of us," said 
Balph, and he did so by drinking two glasses in quick succes- 
sion. Then he began to talk rapidly, as was his way when 
the wine was in, and when he had finished the port he drew 
the sherry decanter towards him half mechanically. As he 
poured himself out a glass — using one of the large burgundy 
glasses — Lord Hatherley regarded him with vague disquietude. 
Balph had always been " careful " when in the presence of 
Mary and her father, but this evening he seemed to have lost 
his usual caution, and when he rose to get a light for his 
cigar he staggered slightly. 

** Boom's deuced hot!" he said, with a suspicion of a hic- 
cough. " Yes, Mary and I'll get along all right, you'll see! 
She's a bit wilful and fond of having her own way — only natu- 
ral — only child, you know!" He laughed knowingly and 
nodded with tipsy gravity at the unhappy old man. " But 
she'll settle down into her right place. They all of them do. 
I know women — I flatter myself there's no one knows the fair 
sex better than I do. Met 'em on the boards and off — That 
sherry decanter's empty." 

" 1 will ring for some more if you wish it," said Lord 
Hatherley. " There's some apoUinaris here — " 

^VPoor stuff, that," responded EaJph; " but I'll have some 
with a dash of brandy." He mixed it rather strongly, and 
drank it off. " What was I saying? Oh, about Mary! She'll 
settle down and find her level — " 

Lord Hatherley rose as if he could endure no more. 

" Will you come into the smoking-room?" he said, huskily. 

Balph shook his head. 

*' Better go home, I think," he said^ with preternaJL^wftL 
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^vity. " That— that port is rather heavy; isn't so old as 
it pretends to be^ I dessay. I feel sleepy^ and will toddle off 
to bed." 

Lord Hatherley accompanied him to the hall and helped 
him on with his coat^ and Ralphs with a meaningless laugh 
and a thick " Good-night I" went out. 

Lord Hatherley saw him stop to light his cigar; but as 
Balph appeared to be able to do so, and Lord Hatherley dis- 
liked the idea of *' watching " a departing guest, he closed 
the door and went to the library with a heart heavy with fore- 
boding. 

Balph made his way up the avenue fairly steadily. The 
cold air made him feel giddy and confused, but it helped to 
sober him, and with an oath at his lack of prudence and the 
quality of the port, he pulled himself togetner as he passed 
tne lodge ^ate. 

But he had no sooner got into the road, and was making his 
way towards his own gate, when he saw something that sent 
the blood from his heart, and caused him to stop short as if 
he had been shot. Across his own park fence, standing out 
clearly in the moonlight^ in huge^ blood-red letters, the one 
word, " Nita!" 
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He stood and stared, and the perspiration broke out from 
every pore, 

" Good God! I must be drunk!" he muttered — " mad 
drunk! Nita — Nita! It's — it's fancy!" 

He shuddered and shook himself, then went up to the word 
and touched it. 

It was a poster of the most glaring kind, and had only re- 
cently been posted up, for it was still damp to his touch. By 
a mere chance he had failed, in his ride through the town, to 
notice the ordinary bills, and this one glaring at him suddenly 
from his own park fence almost stunned him. 

He looked round covertly, then leant against the fence, and 
taking off his hat, wiped the sweat from his face. Nita! It 
was of no use trying to persuade himself that there were prob- 
ably half a score of Nitas. He knew that this was the an- 
nouncement of his deserted wife's presence in the town. 
What should he do? There was only one possible answer to 
the gaestion. He must leave Batton lot ^ Wxaa, Mwtll ^e 
hddgone. But Lady Marv? H.e must ttomV. Vc ou\*— \x^ T£i\»\» 
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Set home^ away from those blood-red letters which seemed to 
enounce and mock and jeer at him. 

He passed through the gates almost stealthily^ and keeping 
in the shadow of the great elms, made his way up the avenue 
with quick, uncertain steps. Suddenly he stopped short with 
a cry of alarm^ for something had stepped out from amongst 
the trees and stood confronting him. It was a woman, tall, 
commanding, with a white face from which the dark eyes 
blazed scornfully. It looked so weird, so motionless in the 
moonlight, that Balph was half persuaded that it was a vision 
called up by his overwrought nerves, but he could not prevent 
the ciy, " Nita!" rising from his hot, parched lips. 

" xes, it's me,'' she said; and at the sound of his wife's 
voice Balph staggered back and leant against one of the elms, 
his arms hanging at his sides, his eyes distended with terror. 

" Nita!" he gasped at last, as she. stood looking at him 
with scorn and suppressed rage. " Nita!" His cunning 
came to his aid even at that supreme moment. " I — 1 
thought you — you were dead!" 

" You lie, EalphI" she retorted, with a short gasp, as if 
she were struggling for calm. ** You lie, and you Know that 
I know it!" 

" I swear — !" he began, eagerly; but she stopped him with 
a gesture. 

'* Spare yourself the trouble of further falsehoods," she 
said; '^ spare yourself the trouble of making excuses. You 
knew I was alive; you deserted me like a hound, a cur; you 
have been hiding from me — ^jrou left me to die or live, to 
struggle on or starve; you did not care which. No; you 
hoped that it would be the last — " 

'' Nita, I never — you wrong me!" he broke in, hurriedly, 
gesticulating with his hands and trying, but vainly, to meet 
the fire of her eyes. " I heard you were abroad and — died. 
I searched for you." 

*' Where? At the old lodgings, the place you left me? 
You lie again! You could not have gone there, enquired 
there, without my knowing it. You left me, intending to 
desert me, never to come back, and but for this chance, this 
accident, of seeing you, you would have gone on deserting 
me. Ealph, I know you now for the mean and cowardly cur 
you are. No matter what you swear, I should not believe 
you; you could not deceive me. Not again! .1 believed in 
you once, I blinded myself to your faults, I — Oh!" Sh& 
put her hand to her throat 8a li Ai^^y \?^^» ^^sci3c^%- '''' "Vs*^ 
diTves me mad to think oi t\xe ijaafc, oi^3l^a^«^'V^x\is^^^«^ 
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slaved for you — ^for you P^ she laughed, with bitter self-con- 
tempt. 

He looked round apprehensively. 

" Hush — hush!'' he muttered, hoarsely. " Someone— 
someone may hear you!" 

"And if they do?" she retorted, fiercely— so fiercely that 
he could scarcely believe her to be the same Nita, the woman 
who had in the old times borne his selfishness, his tyranny, so 
patiently, so meekly. The wonder at the change in her al- 
most overwhelmed his terror. " What if they do?" she de- 
manded. " I am your wife — a wife may talk to her husband 
— in his own grounds. This is your house, isn't it? They 
tell me that you are a nobleman — the Earl of Eatton! Is it 
true?" 

He nodded and wiped the sweat from his face. 

" Yes," he admitted, sullenly, absently. How could he 
persuade her to keep quiet? " I'll — I'll tell you all about 
it. Let us walk under the trees — there's a seat just behind 
here." 

He led the way amongst the elms, and after a moment of 
defiant hesitation, she followed him. He had sunk on to the 
seat, his head resting on his hands, his whole frame shaking, 
and she stood and looked down at him, her lips tightly set, 
her eyes gloomy with contempt and anger. 

** Well," she demanded, impatiently, " I am waiting; is it 
true? If so, how has it happened? Have you robbed some- 
one of his title and estate? How have you got it?" 

" What do you mean?" he said, confusedly. " It's mine. 
I came by it rightly. My — my right name is Eatton; I'm 
the earl, the owner of this place. I — I — discovered who I 
was after — after I left you." 

She saw in a moment that he was lying. 

" Before you left me; the same day," she said. " I under* 
stand. It was like you — like you! Oh! I see it all! I was 
not fit to be a countess, the wife of a great swell; I was fit to 
toil and starve for Ralph Bannister, the strolling actor, but 
not worthy of being the wife of a nobleman — " She broke 
off with a laugh. " But we'll see! we'll see, my Lord Rat- 
ton! I'll have my rights. Yes, though I have to go back to 
you, to take you back! And that's paying pretty dear for 
them!" 

He winced under her scorn. 
I tell yon I thought you were dead!" he said, sullenly. 
Believe it or not as you like; I'm t>oV. gpvi\%\^ ^^ \\» ^imxx. 
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I'm — I'm willing to let by-gones be by-gones, to — ^to — ^to for- 
get the past." 

She laughed. 

" And I'm not. FU never forget it Who was that lady 
I saw you riding with?" 

He pretended not to understand for a moment, then he saiA^ 
casually: 

" Only a friend — a neighbour." 

" Only the poor girl you were going to marry, going to trap 
into a Homage that wonld have been no mam^e. I know; 
th^ told me; all the town knows it, you cur!" 

He half rose, distracted with fear and impotent rage. 

" People — ^people will talk," he stammered. " Nothing 
was settled. I thought that I was free. But now you've 
turned up — of course — " He wiped his face again, and, un- 
able to meet her gaze, stared at the ground. ^' Of course 
everything is altered." 

"Yes," she said. " To-night everybody in your house, our 
house, shall know I am your wife; and to-morrow you shall 
take me to her and tell her with your own lips — " 

He went white, and his under-lip twisted. He was silent 
for a moment or two, then he looked up at her with an ex- 
pression of sullen resignation. 

" All right," he said, with a shrug of the shoulders. 
" You mean having jrour revenge, I see. Well, have it; it 
will ruin me; but it will ruin you also." 

" Let it!" she retorted, sharply. " Yes, I want my re- 
venge, and I'll take it. All the world shall know the kind 
of man you are. Your friends — I suppose you have made 
friends with the people here — the people who don't know you? 
— shall learn what you were, and how you deserted the poor 
woman who was unlucky enough to be your wife; and I'll 
stand by and see them turn from you with loathing and scorn! 
I'm tola you're popular. Popular! They'll hiss you in the 
streets as you go by!" 

The blood surged to his head and almost blinded him. 

" All right!" he said. " Yes, you can do it; you can ruin 
me, you can drive me out of the place and make it so hot for 
me that I can never come back. Perhaps I deserve it; but 
you'll be a fool if you punish me in that way; you'll enjoy 
your revenge for a week or two, but you'll have chucked 
away your future as well as mine." 

" Put me out of the question — as you have always done," 
she said. ** I am indifferent as to whait e^syoL^^ <5kt ts^&s ^^:i^^ 
Jug can happen to me that 1 Blaou\^ e»»T^ ^^^3^''^ 
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^^ But why should you carry on like that?'' he said, insen- 
sibly falling into the tone of the old days of poverty and 
squalor. *° You can pay too dearly even for revenge. Listen 
to me, Nita. Yes, hsten. You can do as you like after 
you've heard me; you can go up to the house and ring the 
bell> and say, * I am Lord Batten's wife!' if you like; I won't 
prevent you." 

** You could not," she said, calmly, " It is probably what 
I shall do." 

" Just so! And you'd only be claiming your rights. I 
shouldn't oppose you." 

" You could not — dare not! _ I have my marriage lines. I 
have proofs." 

** Yes, yes; I know," he assented, looking up and fighting 
with the desire to spring upon her and silence the scomf m 
voice, quench the fire of the dark, accusing eyes. " You can 
do what you like; I'm helpless. D — ^n it, don't I say so? 
But look here, Nita; if you mean to come back to live with 
me, wouldn't it be better if we niade friends and — and lived 
together happily?" 

'' Happily!" 

She laughed with bitter scorn. 

" Yes,'^he said, doggedly. " Why not? It wasn't so easy 
in the old time, when we nad to struggle for bread; but we 
managed it. We — we were fond of each other, Nita; and it's 
different now. I am a nobleman — ^you're a countess — and 
we're rich; tremendously rich. This place, all this land, is 
mine. We are young, quite young, and have got a long life 
before us. Why shouldn't we spend it properly, enjojring the 
title and the money, with every luxury and no end of friends; 
with travelling and — shopping?" 

Her lip curled. 

" You know it isn't possible," she said. ** I'm Nita, a 
music-hall artiste, and everybody will know it; and worse, 
everybody will know that I am tne wife you deserted." 

** But why should they?" he broke m, eagerly. ** Why, 
Where's your old sharpness gone, Nita?" 

" With my youth, and my trust in God and man!" she re- 
torted, bitterly. 

" Don't you see?" he went on, untouched by the terrible 
arraignment of her response. " We'll go abroad, separately, 
of course, and I'll be supposed to meet you there for the first 
time and marry you. There'll be a little excitement and 
talk, of course; an earl and a music-hall girl, you know; but 
the world's used to that kind of marriage by this time, or 
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ought to he, seeing how common it is; and when we come 
back, they^U receive us; all the county people, just as if you 
were a laay; you'll see if they don't! Ana what a fine tmie 
we'll have! fey George! I'm looking forward to it. I've — 
I've not treated you well — there! I admit it; but I'll make 
it up to you, by God, I will! I'll be as good a husband as 
they make 'em! Come, Nita, be reasonable!" 

In his eagerness, he ventured to stretch out his hand and 
take hold of the edge of her jacket; but she jerked it out of 
his uncertain fingers. 

But her eyes wavered, and she bent them on the ground as 
if half reluctantly pondering his offer. 

*' Come!" he pleaded, emboldened by her silence. ** It's 
a good plan, isn't it? Dash it! it's better than rounding on 
me and ruining us both. Just consider, Nita; we're persons 
of rank, with no end of money — there's no end of it, I tell 
you! — and we've got years before us in which to enjoy our- 
selves. And, by George! what a fine countess you'll make!" 
he threw in, looking at the tall, graceful figure and pale, hand- 
some face. " You'll ruffle it with the best of them. God! I 
can see you in evening-dress, and wearing the family dia- 
monds, at the head of the table, surrounded by a host of 
swells, and driving through the town in a carriage and pair I" 

She smiled wim a mixture of pity and contempt for the 
meanness of his nature. 

" Do you think I care about anything of that sort?" she 
said in a low voice. " You want to bribe me with money and 
a position which I'm not fit for. If — if " — her voice quiv- 
ered for the first time and her tightly strained lips quivered 
— " if I'd found you poor and — and down on your luck, as 
you were when you left me; if you'd said one word of kind- 
ness, tenderness, I'd have come back to you — ^yes, and worked 
for you and shared my last crust with you — " 

Her voice broke, and the tears welled to her eyes. 

He seized the advantage offered him by her sudden weak- 
ness — the weakness which always places the woman at man's 
mercy, alas! 

" What! don't you see that I'm longing for you to say 
* yes?' " he cried, with assumed emotion. " See here, Nita; 
though I've come into the title and money, I'm not happy; 
Fve not been from the first day. I've always missed some- 
thing. Perhaps I didn't know it; but what I missed was 
you." 

He rose and crept near her, but she drew back« 
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" Yes, you looked like it when I first saw you just now,*' 
she said. • 

"Well, I was startled, of course. Who wouldnH be? 
Anyhow, I'm glad now. Yes, I'm glad you've come back, 
Nita. I know now — now that we've had a talk together, and 
the sight of you has brought back the happy old times — that 
it was you 1 wanted. Don't you believe me? Come, Nita; 
let's make friends. Come!" 

She had loved this man, and once a woman has loved, it is 
hard for even a man's crueltv and perfidy to stamp out every 
vestige of such love from her heart. Liike the root of the 
ground-ivy, leave but a remnant in the soil, and the plant 
will spring up again to grow and fiourish if the sun but shine 
on it. He got his arm round her, and drawing her to him, 
kissed her on the lips. It was a Judas kiss; but though she 
suspected its falsity, she accepted it. " God forgive you if 
you are deceiving me, Balph!' she said, hoarsely. 

He swore, with an oath that made her shudder. 

** Deceiving you! Why should I? Aren't we one — aren't 
we in the same boat, to swim or drown together? I am so 
glad to get you back, that, by George! if you like, I'll go 
with you up to the house and announce you as my wife. It 
will mean ruin, but I'll do it!" 

" No, no!" she said, faintl.y. " I meant to denounce you; 
I swore to myself that I wouldn't make terms with you; that 
I'd ruin you; but — but I can't do it now! I'm half suspi- 
cious that I'm a weak fool in giving way, but — " 

" You're doing the right thing," he said, with a confidence 
which fed on her weakness. Look here; you go back to the 
town. Where are you staying — at the hotel?" 

" No, at lodgings," she replied, listening reluctantly, and 
yielding at every word. 

"Go back to your lodgings, and pack up and leave for 
London by the morning train. I'll follow you." 

She looked at him and shook her head. 

" I can't trust you!" she said. " No; wo go together or 
not at all! Besides, I'm engaged to play one more nig]^ 
here." 

He laughed impatiently. 

" What the devil does that matter?" he said, scornfully, 
** Break your engagement." 

" No," she said, very quietly; " I never have, and I won't 
do it now. The manager has kept faith with me — ^has been 
irind to me. Gome what will, rll play for him to-monow 
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night You might know me better than to think I'd break 
my word, Ealph/^ 

He bit his hp and shrugged his shoulders. 

** A pretty thing — a countess playing at a music-hall! 
Well, there! have your wajr. I won't argue with you.'' 

She drew away from him. Her doubts of him, a vague 
suspicion, rose in her mind. 

" Besides, I want to think," she said. " I haven't prom- 
ised to agree to your plans. No, I will not promise to-night. 
I want to sleep on it." 

He watched her face, lined with doubt and uncertainty, and 
knew that he might lose the advantage he had gained if he 
attempted to force her. 

** All right," he said. " Only promise one thing: that 
you'll give me a day's grace if you mean to round on me — 
give me time to clear out and hide my head somewhere. But 
there! you'll do what I want, you'll fall in with my plan, 
Nita?" 

" I don't know; I'll see," she said. " I'll meet you here 
to-morrow night, after the performance, at this time, and tell 
you what I have decided." 

" Very well," he assented. 

** God knows if I am right in listening to you, in thinking 
of it at all!" she said, with suppressed bitterness. 

She went without another word, and Ealph sank on to a 
seat and covered his face with his hands. The coldness of the 
night aroused him from his stupor, and he went up to the 
Hall. His man Parkins was waiting for him, and, like a 
well-trained servant, suppressed all signs of the astonishment 
and curiosity which his master's white face and confused air 
produced in him. 

" Been drinking worse than usual," thought Parkins. 

" I'm going to have a pipe," said Ralph. " Don't you 
wait." 

Parkins followed Balph to his den and took off his boots, 
stirred up the fire, and placed the whiskey decanter and soda- 
water bottle on the table by his side. But Balph did not 
w^ any soda water. He tossed down a glass of neat spirit, 
then began to pace the room with jerky, uncertain steps, his 
hand up to his head, his under-lip twisted and awry. He 
went over the whole scene again knd again, and as he mentally 
repeated and reacted it, the bitterness of detection, the rage 
of baulked passion grew more intense. The woman who was 
his wife had turned up, and to save himself from exposure^ 
from the shame and disojraca which het d5^\i<Ji\>xiRfe^«NK^i^ «:iV«». 
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desertion of her would hnngx he must go away with her and 
return to Satton with her as his newly made wife. It was 
the only way out of the dilemma. But what a way! He 
must seem to have jilted Lady Mary. Well, he could man^^ 
age to avoid the scandal which would cling to such a charge. 
She would give him up all too readily — ^he knew that Hft 
would resign her to-morrow morning. Eesign her! the beau- 
tiful girl for whom his ignoble passion burnt like molten 
lead! Besign her^ this lady, this daughter of a peer, his 
equal, for a deserted wife, a music-hall smger! 

The blood rushed to his head at the thought, and he was 
deafened by a singing in his ears. To lose Imj Mary! His 
hand shook as he lit his pipe, and his breath came with so 
painful and laboured an effort that the smoke burnt his 
parched throat. To lose her! And she would be glad — 
would marry that beast, Edward Bryan! 

A string of oaths escaped his hot lips, and his hands closed 
spasmodicallv and so tightly that the nails pierced his palms. 

He had told Nita that he had thought she was dead. Why 
hadn't she died? Why had Fortune given him rank and 
wealth if she had saddled him with a low-bom, vulgar wife, 
a woman at whom these friends of his would turn up their 
noses? Why wasn't she dead? If she were only dead! 

At the thought, the mere mental formation of the wish, 
something stirred within him, something that made him grow 
hot and cold, that half blinded him by the intensity of the 
emotion which it aroused. It was the spirit of murder. 

People died of all sorts of things— neart disease, scarlet 
fever, accidents; why hadn't something of the kind happened 
to her? Why should she have lived to Wight his life, to come 
between him and the beautiful young girl he had won? Yes, 
won by his own cleverness and tact. 

If he had sprung at her and choked her as she stood there 
taunting him! 

He shuddered and stopped short in his feverish pacing, and 
looked from side to side, as if he feared that some one might 
hear the horrid thought, that the very wells might catch it 
and echo it. 

He resumed his pacing up and down, stopping now and 
again at the small table to drink, and filling pipe after pipe 
with the strong tobacco; and at last physical and mental ex- 
haustion set in, and he stumbled up the broad stairs to his 
room. 

As he did so, he looked over at the historic Hall with a 
bsH-Btnpe&ei air, 
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He was the Earl of Eatton, and he was married to a com- 
mon music-hall girl who wouldn't die. Curse her! 

Meanwhile, Nita wearily made her way to the lodgings. 

She too was torn by conflicting emotions. She had intend- 
ed to denounce Balph, to claim her rights, to exact her re- 
venge; but the sight of him, the sound of his voice, his in- 
sidious pleading, had weakened her resolve. Should she yield 
to him? Better, if she meant to relinquish her revenge, to 
go away, to leave him in peace, to do what he would, to com- 
mit bigamy even. Better to sheer off from him altogether. 

She went up the stairs wearily, but as quietly as she could; 
but Stella, who was lying awake, heard her. 

** Is that you, Nita?'' she asked as Nita paused at the bed- 
room door. 

Nita went in and stood beside the bed, looking down in a 
kind of dream at Stella's beautiful face, framed in the now 
lon^ and luxurious hair. 

" Where have you been? You are very late," said Stella. 
** And how — ^how tired and worn you look! Has — ^has any- 
thing happened?" 

Nita seemed to awaken from her dream, and bent and 
kissed the red, half-parted lips. 

** Yes, something has happened — I think," she said. " I 
— don't know yet. Good-night." 

Stella raised herself on her elbow and returned the kiss. 

** You look so tired, so worn out," she said. ** Has the 
performance been very hard work to-night?" 

" Yes — very hard," replied Nita, with a strange smile; 
then, as she gently forced Stella down to the pillow again, 
she said: ** You are very pretty, my dear. God grant you 
may never have cause to be sorry for itl" 

Then she went away quickly. 



OHAPTEE XXXIIL 

While Ealph the earl had been drifting from passive vice 
into actual cnme, Bath and Edwai*d had oeen working with 
an energy which, if a little less feverish than before, was im- 
patient of every darkening hour. Their golden harvest, a 
treasure trove which falls to the lot of few men, was compara- 
tively easy to get at, and thev amassed — it is the only word 
that suits — a lar^e quantity of gold in the nugget and in dust. 

This ihey packed into boxes, which Bath made of strox^^;^ 
planks, groaning at the waste of time\ lot \» Sk^Rsefe^J^^'Oi^^ 
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ever}' occupation which took them from their gold-digging 
was regarded as an imposition hard to bear. 

As each box was filled, it was buried in a comer of the hut; 
and Bath and Edward used in the evening to lie full length 
before the fire, resting their aching limbs, and speculating as 
to the value of their daily increasing hoard. Then, when 
I hey had come to something like an agreement, they would 
fall silent. Edward would think of Mary, of her surprise 
and delight at his wealth, and picture their meeting; and 
Rath would dwell upon his memory of Stella, and wonder 
whether his share of the gold was to be of any use to him; 
for assuredly, if she were lost, all the money in the world 
could not console him. 

When the Indians arrived, the two men, who had timely 
notice of their approach, left their work at the precious hill- 
side, and made up the bundle of pelts and other produce, and 
Edward cautioned Bath to seem as keen in his dealing, lest 
the Indians should suspect the existence of the gold. They 
had brought two carts drawn by shaggy i)onies in pairs, and 
Rath bargained for one of the carts, explaining that he want- 
ed it for hunting purposes. The Indians were not very will- 
ing to part with it; but Rath tempted them with good barter, 
and a cart and a couple of ponies were left behind when the 
Indians took their departure. 

Rath and Edward watched them ride away with a sigh of 
relief. 

" They suspected nothing?" said Bath, with anxious inter- 
rogation. 

* No,'* said Edward; " but you can never tell; and in case 
one of them happened to be sharper than the rest — they say 
that gold has a scent which proclaims its presence to the man 
who has once handled it in the rough — ^we will stick up no- 
tices of claim in the workings.'* 

They returned to their toil in the morning, but after a day 
, or two Edward began to grow thoughtful. He would lean on 
his pick or shovel, and gaze before him with an absent, wist- 
ful expression which Bath noticed and understood, though he 
said nothing; and he was not surprised when, one evening as 
they lay before the fire, Edward said, with a flush of some- 
thing like shame: 

" Bath, I can't stand it any longer! Don't be angry, old 

chap. I've held my tongue and fought against the fever 

within me for some days, hoping that it woidd pass; but it's 

got the upper hand of me^ and — and if we don't get away I 

mall go mm." 
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Rath noddsd in his silent way; but though he was silent, 
he was full of sjrmpathy. A warm mutual regard and affec- 
tion had grown up between the two men, and they had learnt 
to read each other's thoughts, as men do when they have been 
living together alone for some time. 

"To make it worse, I had a dream last night," Edward 
went on, half shamefacedly. " I dreamt that Mary was ill, 
or in some trouble — I couldn't quite make out which; but I 
woke with a cry, I think — " 

" I heard you," said Eath, succinctly, 

— " And found I was bathed in perspiration. That dream 
haunted me all day — ^it's absurd, of course; but — " He 
passed his hand through his hair and sighed. ^^ Then the 
sight of that cart has unsettled me, Bath; the thought that 
we have the means of carting the stuff away, and the reflec- 
tion that the trail to Vancouver is still open, but may soon be 
closed by the snow." He rose and paced the narrow space. 
** We're rich men, Eath, at the present moment. Heaven 
only knows how rich prospectively. We could either come 
back, or sell the diggings; in either case we should be worth 
— oh, I can't calculate! Let us go!" he broke off, suddenly. 

Eath looked up gravely. 

" I am ready," he said, simply. " I am willing to go or 
to stay, but I'd rather go. I have only been waiting for you. 
You have a distinct hope, while I — " 

His head drooped ana he shut his lips tightly. 

Edward laid a hand on his shoulder. 

" We'll hope that your chance of finding her is a good one. 
Rath," he said. " Let what may await me at home, I'll help 
you look for her. In simple truth, I don't think I could be 
happy if you were not. we've been good friends, you and I, 
Eath; more like brothers than friends, and come what will, 
we won't be separated." 

Eath took the hand Bryan stretched out to him and pressed 
it in his strong grip. 

** I sha'n't write to my people," said Edward, thought- 
fully. " In the first place, I— well, I want to surprise them. 
Everybody there thinks of me rather pityingly as a kind of 
bad egg, and I want to enjoy the amazement which they will 
exhibit when they find that I've been able to make a fortune 
after all. Sounds rather weak and childi^, but — " 

" I understand," said Eath. The simple words had be- 
come almost a formula with him by this time. 

" Then, again, I feel that if I wrote I must let tXhSb ^»i^ ^'^^i^* 
of the bag; and it wouldn't be sale. Tl\i«i ^^^-ox tsx^S^gk^ -h^xJ^ 
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open her heart to someone, our secret would be known, and 
in these days of telegraphs and ocean greyhounds it wouldn't 
be long before the diggings were like an ant-hill. No; we'll 
cart the stuff to Victoria and get it aboard a ship/' 

" Not sell it there?" asked Eath. 

" No, no! Everybody would want to know where we came 
from, and the mine would be discovered. No; we must get 
the stuff to London, shipping it as ordinary merchandise, and 
sell it there, and, if we decide to do so, the mine itself. * The 
Island Gold Mining Company, Limited. Capital ' — what 
shall we put it at, old chap? Two, three millions?" he 
asked, with a laugh and a flush of excitement. " 'Pon my 
word, I don't think the latter sum would be too heavy." 

Rath nodded. He was not in the least excited. Two, 
three, four millions were all the same to him if be could not 
recover Stella. 

They constrained themselves to work until they had filled 
the sixth box, then they commenced to make their prepara- 
tions for departure. Rath looked round the hut with a sad 
wistfulness on the last night. It was his home; it was more 
than that: it had been the home of Stella, and the birthplace 
of the passionate, enduring love which still engrossed all his 
mind and heart. 

" You won't take more than you can help. Rath?" said Ed- 
ward, as Rath proceeded to pack a box. 

*' No," said Kath. *' There are some things of my father's 
— ^the books— they would be spoiled if they were left behind, 
and — I think that is all." 

He had already sewn the small tin case, which he had found 
under Stella's pillow, inside the pocket of his coat. 

" The rest can remain. If — if I don't find her, I shall 
come back," he added, quietly. 

** We'll find her, I'm sure of it!" said Edward, almost 
solemnly. 

Rath went on packing the books silently. As he was tak- 
ing them from the rough shelves he came upon an old leather 
writing-case. It was stained with dust and mould, but it was 
quite sound, and locked. 

" What have you got there?" asked Edward, as Rath 
turned the thing over and regarded it gravely. 

*' Something of my father's," said RatL " It is full of 
something — papers, I think." 

Edward looked at it curiously. 

*^ These are his initials, I suppose? Have you got the key 

to itr' 
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Balph shook his head. 

" No," he said, thoughtfully. The sight, the touch of the 
old case, recalled his father. ** I won't open it now." 

** They might be papers of importance and value," suggest- 
ed Edward; " aren't you at all curious?" 

Kath looked up dreamily. 

'' No," he replied. " Why should I be? What does it 
matter — ^now?" 

" Well, put it somewhere safely, and where you can get at 
it," said Edward. " In England, in the world, we attach a 
great deal of importance to such papers as that may contain; 
and you're going there, you know, old fellow." 

Eath put the case amongst the books, and paused in his 
packing to realise that he was leaving the island, the place 
in which his father had immured himself, the place in which 
he had advised his son to remain, in solitude and safety. 

Next morning they loaded up, concealing the boxes with 
bundles of skins and fodder for tne horses, and then sat down 
to their last meal in the hut. They were silent and thought- 
ful, and Edward heard Bath sigh as he closed and barred the 
door of the hut, and Bryan str^e off to the cart in the clear- 
ing that Kath might say his good-bye unnoticed. 

Once they had started, Edward's restlessness began to 
diminish; and too much thought and care were required 
through the long journey to permit either of them to dwell 
overmuch on the future and the fate of the women they loved. 
They reached Victoria at last, and Eath's amazement at its 
streets and houses and the number of people in them amused 
and interested Bryan; though he admired Eath's quiet way of 
taking things; for Eath was never open-eyed or open-mouthed, 
not even when he realised that his ** island " was only part of 
an island. 

'* Oh, yes, it's a big place; but, my dear fellow, wait until 
you see London!'^ he said; ** and, oh. Heaven! how I wish 
we were there!" 

At the docks, the advent of these two stalwart young fel- 
lows with their mysterious and heavy boxes caused some as- 
tonishment and not a little curiosity; but Edward, who man- 
aged this part of the business, conducted it so calmly and 
coolly that he secured a passage in a departing vessel and got 
the boxes safely on board without exciting much comment; 
and he entered their room at the hotel radiant and flushed 
with the excitement of success. 

" Safe on board, old chap!" he cried in a whisper. " I 
could have flung up my hat and danced o\SL^\yfc ^ajoss^^'^'^iK^^ 
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saw the last box lowered into the hold. And now for a visit 
to the tailor's!" 

Eath looked gravely up and down his companion and him- 
self^ and Edward burst into a laugh. 

" My dear Rath, if we walked through London in this get- 
up, we should be mobbed by the children — to say nothing of 
the men. Gome on! We'll buy some ready-maae togs suit- 
able to two young chaps too poor to afford anything better 
than a second-class passage.'^ 

For Edward had deemed it prudent to book second ; he did 
not want to reawaken curiosity and interest on the quay by 
going first-class. Like old Mother Hubbard's dog, they went 
to the tailor's, and the good man, accustomed as he was to 
stalwart men, gazed admiringly and somewhat doubtfully at 
Bath's magnificent proportions. 

" I'm afraid I sha'n't be able to find anything ready-made 
large enough to fit you, sir," he said. " You're so very tall 
and so very broad across the chest." 

Bath, who, like all giants, was rather shy, looked half 
ashamed of his height; but Edward laughed. 

" They don't make many larger then, my friend, do 
they?" he said. ** Never mind; do the best you can." 

The tailor had to let out and lengthen some suits; and that 
afternoon Edward had the pleasure of surveying his friend 
clad in regulation blue serge, in which Bath looked sinffularly 
correct and distinguished. He was so indifferent to his ap- 
pearance that he was free from embarrassment and awkward- 
ness, and Edward watched him covertly as he moved about^ 
and with a feeling of curious perplexity; for he had expected 
that Bath would display a little awkwardness in the unaccus- 
tomed clothes. 

" They fit you very well, old chap,'^ Edward could not 
help remarking; " they haven^t quite a Bond Street cut, and 
— and you wear 'em as if you were born in them." 

" Do I?" said Bath, placidly. He had had his hail cut 
and had put on a pair of new boots. " They're not so com- 
fortable as the old things, but I shall get used to them. I 
miss the moccasins most, I think," he said, with a touch of 
regret in his deep, musical voice. 

" Do you? xou conceal it with admirable art, then,'' re- 
torted Edward, ** Upon my word, as I look at you, I can 
scarcely believe that you are the fellow that I've known in 
moccasins and a jumper! Sure jou aren't a nobleman in das- 
guise, and been rougning it awhile just in a spiee?" 

Bath smiled. 
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^' Do clothes make any dLSerence in England?'' he asked^ 
quietly. 

Edward groaned in despair. 

" My dear old man, they make all the difference ! In Eng- 
land yon had better be dead than badly dressed, because seedy 
clothes are the badge of poverty, and poverty is the worst of 
all possible crimes in the world we're gojng to. You'll soon 
find that out, my pretty innocent. With money in your 
purse you can break the whole Decalogue with impunity; but 
if you're poor, look out! Every man is against you, and 
there's only one refuge for you — no, two — the prison and the 
workhouse, with the prison for preference." 

Immediately they had reached Victoria, they had com- 
menced to make enquiries after Stella, and they continued to 
do so until the vessel sailed; but no one had heard of the find- 
ing of a boat with a girl in it, and Bath's heart sank under 
their failure to learn tidings of her. But Edward cheered 
and encouraged him. 

^^ She could not have drifted here, and the vessel that 
picked her up was homeward bound, depend upon it," he 
said, confidently. But Bath could only sigh and shake his 
head. It was not always that Edward could inspire him with 
hope. 

They sailed the next day, and the interest they had aroused 
in Victoria was excited by them in their fellow-passengers. 
Bath was quite unconscious of the curious and, on the part of 
the women, admiring glances, which followed his refined and 
handsome face and his stalwart figure; and, at first, moved 
about the part of the vessel reserved for the second-class pas- 
sengers with an absorbed and preoccupied way which only in- 
creased the curiosity and interest; but presently a little inci- 
dent, or, rather, an accident, roused him. 

Some children were playing about the deck, and one, a tiny 
mite of a ^irl, whose mother was down with seasickness, fell 
over a cham. 

She got up crying bitterly, and Bath strode across to her 
and lifted her in his arms. 

She added tears to her other emotions ^ she felt his great 
arms round her; but as she looked up into this Rant's grave, 
kindly eyes, the tears vanished, and she cried quietly. 

Bath had never had a child in his arms before; but he had 
once soothed Stella's weepings and the same instinct came t^ 
his aid now. 

" Don't cry/' he saidj and tiaa c\5MNii» w^msS^^^^^^^ 
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SO soft and gentle a voice coming from sach a great frame> 
that she stopped in sheer bewilderment. 

When Edward came on deck^ he found Bath seated on a 
«oil of rope in the stern sheets^ with the child asleep in his 
arms. 

Bath looked up, as if nursing small children were the most 
natural occupation in the world — as it is^ when one comes to 
tiiink of it — and said, warningly: 

" She's asleep. She fell and hurt herself. '^ 

They were in sight of the upper deck, and Edward caught 
sight of a group of ladies and gentlemen looking down at 
them. There was amusement on the faces of the men^ but 
something better in those of the women. 

Edward sat down beside Bath until the mother, with tremu- 
lous anxiety and gratitude, came to claim her child. 

" I'll carry her down for you," said Bath, who seemed sur- 
prised that so small an act should call forth such gratitude. 
** She'll wake if I give her to you, and that would be a pity." 

From that hour, Bath, when on deck, was always accom- 
panied by a child or two, and was often to be seen marching 
up and down with the little girl in his arms. He was not 
only popular with his fellow-passengers, but with the crew; 
into tne fo'c'sle he soon made his way, and one day Edward 
found him gravely bearing a hand in setting a sail, as if he 
were on the ship's books as an able-bodied seaman. 

Of course, in the first-class saloon, they talked about tho 
youn^ giant and his friend, and some of the ladies addressed 
questions to the captain, but he could give them no informa- 
tion. 

" They are both gentlemen, one can see," remarked a lady; 
" and the tall one is quite distinguished-looking. I heard 
him telling stories to the children this morning — they were 
all round nim like — like chickens, and his voice had quite the 
proper timbre. I am sure he is somebody above the com- 



mon." 



Very likely," assented the captain. ** It wouldn't be the 
first time a gentleman has crossed second-class, or steerage 



even." 
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Couldn't we — couldn't you invite them to dinner, or 
Bomethiuff?" suggested one of the other ladies, shyly; but the 
captain shook his head. 
^^ Against the regulations," he said. "Second-class pas- 
sengera not allowed to pass the batnet, -jou^o^." 

'' That's 80 like life, isn't it?' ' said t\i^ \«^^^ , mlV %. «^^. 
-Batb was not only unconscious oi ttift m\feTe«i\»)aft ««s^«^ 
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la the minds of the first-class passengers^ bat almost uncon- 
scioas of their very presence. He had glanced at them on 
the morning of embarkation, had noticed that some of the 
women were pretty, that all were, as far as he knew, well 
dressed; bat his interest in them stopped at that. There was 
only one girl in the world for him, and when the children 
were packed away in their berths for the night, and he and 
Edward were pacing the deck in the moonlight, Bath woald 
gaze at the wide expanse of sea and think of Stella, and ask 
with aching heart if it had swallowed her life, or whether she 
still lived and he shoald find her. How intense, how acate 
that qaestion became as they neared land may be imagined 
bat not described. 

** In a few hoars we shall be in England, '* said Edward in 
a low voice, one night as they stood watching the wake of the 
vessel. " We shall have to stop in London for a few hours — 
all depends on what time of the day we land — and then I^ll 
take yoa home. Rath. Yes, I know,*^ he went on quickly, 
as he saw Rath's brows come together — " I know tnat you 
want to begin your search at once, without the loss of a mo- 
ment; and so you shall; but no time will be lost in consult- 
ing my people. My governor — my father — will be able to 
help us; he will know the quarter in which we should first set 
about making enquiries. Nothing shall be left undone, no 
chance neglected, and — better than all this. Rath — no money 
will be spared. Your happiness is almost as much to me as 
my own; and Mary, when she hears the story — There, 
there! I won't say another word; but you'll see! You'll 
see, for one thing, how gratefully my mother will welcome 
the man who saved my life, the best and truest friend a man 
ever had! Oh, Rath! if we were only there!" 

They reached port at last, and Edward hurried Rath off to 
the Metropole. There was no need for further concealment 
of their position, and Bryan will be pardoned for the natural 
desire to astonish Rath with an experience of a big hotel. 

Rath was lost in amazement, but silent, as they passed 
through the crowded streets; but he kept quiet, as he had 
done in Victoria, even when they were shown into one of the 
Metropole's best private rooms. 

They had arrived in the middle of the day, and Edward 
was anxious to get to the bank before it closed. 

" I sha'n't be long," he said. " And I've onb; ^^ «3^^ 
thing to say: don't leave the hot^\ oii ^w^ ^cj.cwxic!^*'* 

'Tm not likely to," said 'Rafti, VyNo\y«.%tdSl^>^5^%^^^^ 
M the window and viewed the atxeaai ol ^^\i^ «^^ c»jc^^;»^ 
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the barges and steamers on the river^ the vast pile of the Lib- 
eral Club and Whitehall Court. " I feel that if I were to 
step outside the door^ I should be swallowed up." 

"You probably would be,'* said Edward, laughing. " I 
sha'n't be very long; amuse yourself by trying to count the 
number of cabs. Do anything but leave the hotel." 

Bath spent the time leaning against the window comer, 
lost in reverie, and thinking how hard it would be to find any 
person in this mass of human beings; and after some hours 
Edward burst into the room, and flinging his hat from him, 
exclaimed, laughingly: 

" We're right, old fellow! Look there! That's a cheque- 
book." He flung the narrow, oblong book on to the table. 
" That means money — almost to any extent. Funny, isn't 
it? I'll explain it presently. I've had a high old time, and 
have enjoy^ myseli vastly, as the old plays say. Been to our 
bank; asked for the chief, and sent in my name; was ad- 
mitted after a time, and was received with a kind of courtesy 
which means, * My time's short, young man, and it meanjs 
money, and as your business probably doesn't, cut it short!' 
I talked about the weather for a minute or two, until he 
glanced at the hand-bell on his table, then, in a few sen- 
tences, I sprang it upon him. 

** He didn't believe me at first; but we Bryans have an 
awkward and sometimes embarrassing character for veracity, 
and when I showed him the specimens and told him how 
many boxes there were of it — true to sample, he turned so 
red and looked so pufify that — ^he's rather fat— I was afraid 
he was going to have a fit of apoplexy. Nothing would do 
but we must go down for the cases at once. They're in the 
bank strong-room now, examined and resealed, and we can 
draw for any amount we like, up to fifty thousand pounds, my 
boy! 

** The manager insisted upon seeing me into my cab — he 
gave me two fingers to shake when I entered the room — and 
wrung my hand with something like tears in his eyes. 

" I drew a little cash for us to go on with " — he laid a neat 
packet of crisp bank-notes on the table beside the cheque- 
book — " and the first thing I buy to-morrow will be the swag- 
gerest diamond bracelet for the dear old mater, and-^and a 
bunch of flowers for Mary. Oh, forgive me, Bath!" he broke 
off, remorsefully. " No, old chap, I haven't forgotten your 
unhappiness in my new-found joy. I looked in at the adver- 
tising agents as I passed, and to-morrow there will be an ad- 
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Tertisement, which Miss Mordaunt will understand at onoe^ if 
ghe should see it — and she will. \ 

" Eath, we shall find her, I am sure of it! And now we'll 
go down to dinner. We ought to be in swallow-tails — even- 
ing-dress — but never mind; we can console ourselves with the 
reflection that we can afford to wear cloth of gold if we 
choose." 

He drew Bath's arm within his and descended the broad 
stairs. 

As they were crossing the vestibule on their way to the din- 
ing-room, a gentleman came from the smoking-room, and 
both he and Edward stopped short and uttered an exclama- 
tion. 

** Why, Lisle !*' said Bryan, shaking hands warmly. " It's 
good to see the face of a countryman so soon! We're only 
just arrived from Victoria. Are you stopping here? Are 
you going to dine?" 

Lisle had flushed with pleasure at the sight of his old 
friend; but the flush had faded, and Edward saw that he was 
looking pale and haggard. 

** I'm delighted to see you, Bryan," he said. " It is such 
a surprise, too. I did not know that you were coming 
home." 

"No; I've kept it quiet because I wanted to surprise them 
at home — in more ways than one. The fact is — you won't 
say anything about it. Lisle? — I — that is — we have had a slice 
of luck. I've not introduced my friend and partner, Mr. 
Eayne." 

Lisle turned, and Bath held out his hand. As Lisle took it 
and looked into the handsome face of its owner, and met the 
regard of the grave, sad eyes. Lisle started slightly. 

** I — surely I have seen this gentleman before!" he said, 
with a somewhat puzzled frown. 

" No, indeed, you haven't," said Edward, with an em- 
phatic laugh. " This is the first time Bayne has been in 
England." 

*' I beg your pardon," murmured Lisle to Bath. ** I hope 
you will enjoy jour visit." 

" Help him to do so. Come and dine with us. Lisle!" ex- 
claimed Edward. 

Lisle shook his head. 

** I'm sorry. But I'm leaving London, and have only time 
to catch my train." 

Edward walked with him to the door. 

" How — how are thev all at homa?" V^a ^s^^VxsLSicja ^a&Kos^ 
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way with which a man masks bis eagerness and anxiety. 
" Lady Cecilia — and — and my people^ and — Lady Mary? 
All well, 1 hope. Lisle?" 

Lisle nodded and looked down at the pavement. Should 
he tell Bryan that the girl he loved was engaged to marry an- 
other man — Lord Eatton? He had only a moment in which 
to decide, and he decided in the negative. There was no 
time to break the news — his cab was waiting — and to deliver 
it like a knock-down blow was impossible. 

" They are all well," he replied. ** You are going 
down — " 

At once — to-morrow," said Edward, his eyes sparkling. 

I^m simply counting the hours." 

Lisle looked at him rather wistfully and sadly, and Edward 
felt constrained to notice his altered appearance. 

** But I say, Lisle — excuse me — but you don't look in your 
old form. Have you been seedy?" 

" No," said Lisle. " That is— yes. No, no! I have been 
well enough; but I've had something to worry me — I can't 
tell you — there isn't time. I shall see you down at home in 
a day or two. Good-bye!" 

He hurried into his cab, and was driven off, and Edward 
went back to Bath and took his arm again. 

** The luck is still running strong — for me, at aily rate, 
Eath. I've just heard from that old friend of mine that they 
are all well at home. Now, if there had been anything amiss 
with Mary he would have told me. So much for dreams! I 
never did take much stock in them, and I shall take less for 
the future." 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

Edward was too restless to spend the evening in the smok- 
ing-room of the hotel, and, seeing that Eath was brooding 
over Stella, he took him off to the Empire. It would be in- 
teresting to discover what Eath thought of that beautiful 
place and the entertainment provided by the liberal manager; 
that he must have been astounded is certain, but his face ex- 
pressed nothing more than grave attention. As they entered, 
and for some little time after they were seated, he looked with 
a kind of suppressed eagerness at the faces of the women who 
passed and repassed them. But presently he ceased to watch 
them. Something — Heaven knows what instinct — told him 
that he was not likely to find Stella amongst them. 

** I will still refrain from asking you what you think of 
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London/' said Edward as they were smoking their very last 
jjip before going to bed. " It must surprise you pretty con- 
siderably. Do you like what you've seen of it?" 

Eath considered the question for a moment or two^ then he 
replied, rather reluctantly — ^for it seemed ungrateful to Ed- 
ward for bringing him there: ** I don't think I do. It is too 
crowded; there are too many peo|)le — too many houses. I 
feel as if I could not breathe — ^to-night, at that music-place, 
I felt as I felt when I had the fever. I should not like to live 
here; I don't think anyone could who had spent nearly all his 
life on the island." 

" I shake hands with you there," said Edward. 

" I don't think Stella is here," said Bath in a low voice. 
" She would feel as I feel — that she could not live here." 

" Unless she were obhged to," said Edward, thoughtfully. 
" But we shall soon know. I've a kind of idea that you and 
I are partners in luck as well as in other things, and that, as 
I'm in luck, you must be, too. To-morrow I shall see the 
woman I love— ^all claim her. Oh, I mustn't begin to talk 
of it, or I shall want to talk all night!" 

They went upstairs to their rooms, but, though the night 
was cold, Bath's apartment, spacious as it was, seemed airless 
to him. He looked out of the window at the river flowing in 
the moonlight under the bridges and past the Embankment, 
and to look was tp desire to be out there. He smiled at Ed- 
ward's injunction that he was not to leave the hotel — but he 
certainly could not lose himself if he kept in sight of the vast 
building. He put on his coat, which ne had taken off, and 
went out, crossmg the road and gaining the Embankment. 

He walked up and down, tmnking of Stella, wondering 
whether indeed he dared share the hope, and accept the as- 
surance, of her safety which Edward held out to him so con- 
fidently; and now and again he stopped and leant against the 
parapet, or went down one or two of the steps leading to the 
river s edge, and gazed at the turbid stream as it flowed thick- 
ly and heavily on. As he paused at one of the flights of steps, 
he saw a man crouching m a corner, and apparently asleep. 
Eath, feeling in his pocket for some money — he had already 
learnt the use of it! — went up to the man and touched him on 
the shoulder. In an instant, and much to Bath's surprise^ 
the rough — ^a villainous-looking fellow — sprang up, uttered an 
oath, and struck out at him half fearfully. Then, as he saw 
that the disturber of his peace was not that natural foe, a 
policeman, he swore again mr way of apology. 

** Here's some money — ^1 su^^jjo^fe ^wjl ^«s^ 'sj^,— $^ss^\."^$3Sk 
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there/' said Sath^ throwing him a half crown. The man 
eaaght the coin dexterousty^ and stared after Bath as he 
walked on again. As Rath did so^ he saw a gentleman step 
out from the shadow of one of the deep embrasures and come 
towards him, and evidently lost in thought, and as he drew 
nearer, Bath was astonished to see that he was the Lord Lisle 
to whom Edward had introduced him that afternoon. 

Lord Lisle seemed lost in thought, and Bath was too shy to 
stop and speak to him; so the two men passed each other. 
Bath walked on, and paused in the shadow from which Lisle 
had just emerged, and, naturally, looked after him. At the 
moment of his turning, he saw Lord Lisle pass the steps on 
which Bath had interviewed the sleeping rough, and saw the 
man come crouchingly up the steps, look round eagerly, and 
then, as Lord Lisle turned and paced back, slink down out of 
sight. 

Bath, unsuspiciously, wondered what the man was after; 
but he was not left m doubt long; for, just as Lisle passed 
him, where he stood in the shadow, the footpad sprang after 
Lisle noiselessly, got close behind him, and raised what looked 
like a short thick stick — ^it was really an iron ** jemmy " — in 
the very act to strike Lisle on the back of the head. 

Bath made one spring; the man, overwhelmed by Bathes 
vast bulk, swerved aside, and the iron jemmy fell slantwise 
on Lisle's shoulder. Lisle turned in amazement, an amaze- 
ment which paralysed him, as he saw Bath deal the man a 
cuff on the head, then force him backwards to the stone wall 
of the Embankment, hoist him, as if he were a bag of flour, 
and drop him over into the river. Then, before Lisle could 
recover from his astonishment, Bath, setting his hat straight, 
came up to him, and said, quite calmly and gravely: 

" I hope you are not hurt?" 

Lisle could only gasp for a moment or two; then he stam- 
mered: 

" No, I'm not hurt. He struck me on the shoulder/' 

" It is well that it wasn't your head," said Bath, picking 
up the jemmy. " It's iron." 

" And would most likely have killed me!" rejoined Lisle, 
with the modern awkwardness and embarrassment which kept 
him from saying: '* You have probably saved my life," 
though he thought it. Then he remembered the man. 
" The feUow will drown!" 

" Yes; if he can't swim," assented Bath, so coolly that 
Lisle stared at him. " Why shouldn't he?" asked B»th^ an- 
Mworing the 3tare. ^' He meant to kill you." 
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"To rob me, certainly,** said -Lisle, as he ian down. the 
steps. 

Bath followed him more leisurely — ^for, from his micivilised 
point of yiew, it did not seem to matter whether the wi*eteh 
sank or swam — and they saw the rough drag himself along, 
by the chain suspended to the wall, to the next flight of steps, 
up which he rushed and disappeared. 

Then Lisle turned to Kath. 

" I'm — I'm very much obliged to you, Mr. — '' he hesitat- 
ed. " I'm sorry to say I didn't catch your name this after- 
noon," he said, frankly, but with the shyness which falls upon 
us nowadays when we are strongly moved. 

" My name's Rayne," said Rath. ** There is no need to 
thank me. There was no trouble, no difficulty." 

Lisle's amazement rose again at the grave coolness of the 
response. 

" You must be as strong as Hercules!" he said, admiringly. 
** The fellow was no lightweight." 

** Yes, I suppose I'm strong," said Rath, in a matter-of- 
fact way; ** but he didn't struggle much." 

Lisle smiled. 

" I should think not! He was half stunned by that blow 
of yours. He was after my watch and chain!" he added. 

" Meant to steal it? With all these people about?" said 
Rath, with surprise. 

Lisle laughed. 

" Oh! it would have been done in a moment. He would 
have knocked me down, got my watch and chain and emptied 
my pockets, and left me here — to be ' run in ' as a * helplessly 
drunk.' It's quite a common thing for people to be assault- 
ed and robbed on the Embankment; it s a large place, and 
the police can't be all over it." 

" Then why do you come here?" asked Rath, in his direct 
way. " I thought you said you were leaving London?" 

There was something in Rath's handsome face, in the 
frank, grave voice which won on Lisle — strangely yet forci- 
bly. The young men walked side by side in silence for a mo- 
ment, then, as if he could not help himself, as if he were con- 
strained by the subtle influence which Rath unconsciously 
exerted, he said: 

** I did intend doing so, but I changed my mind. The fact 
is, Mr. Bayne, that my movements, just at present, are gov- 
erned by impulse. I am in great trouble." 

He bit his lip and hesitat^. Novrada*^^ ^^ ^qvj^ ^» ^^^rss^. «3sss. 
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hearts to acquaintanoe? of a day's standings notwithstanding 
that they may have saved our lives. 

" I have had the misfortune to lose a — a very dear — ^friend, 
and I am searching for her; scarcely searching for her; but — 
well, I go nowhere, do nothing, but with the hope of finding 
her — What is the matter?'* he broke off to enquire, for 
Bath had stopped short, and was looking at him with an in- 
tent gaze. 

Here was another man who was searching for one who 
was lost. 

" Nothing,'* said Rath; for ne was not the man to return 
confidence for confidence. " And can't you find her?" 

" No," said Lisle, sadly. " And — and, indeed, I have no 
right to search for her — I mean — ^that — she has forbidden me 
to do so; but all the same, I cannot rest until I know that she 
is safe and sound." 

Rath drew a long breath. He was thinking of Stella. 

" So, though I had decided this afternoon to return home," 
continued Lisle, " I — well, I have changed my mind. But I 
shall go to-morrow, for I am convinced, something seems to 
tell me, that she is not here, in London." 

" I should think no one would be here who could help it," 
said Rath, ** unless they wanted to be stifled. I came out for 
air. Is your shoulder hurt?" 

Lisle shrugged it. 

" No; nofliing to speak of; but I can't help remembering 
that it might have been my head; and — and— believe me, I 
am very grateful, Mr. Rayne. You are travelling in com- 
pany with my old and very dear friend, Bryan; I hope we 
shall meet again. I live near his people, at Lisle Abbey. I 
need not say that I shall be more than glad to see you there, 
tljiat I shall be bitterly disappointed if I do not." 

He held out his hand, his face flushing with the emotion 
against which, in obedience to nineteenth-century etiquette, 
he was fighting. 

" Thank you," said Rath, simply. " Good-night." 

Lisle looKcd after the young giant, as he crossed over to 
the hotel, with admiration and gratitude, and a still lingering 
amazement. He had never met a man like him, so cool, so 
grave, so evidently inexperienced, and yet such splendid 
** form." 

" I met your friend — Lord Lisle — on the walk beside the 

river last night," Rath said to Edward at breakfast next 

morning; he did not add that he had saved him from a foot- 

fiod^ for Bath, uncivilised as he was, had an instinctive dislike 
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of recounting his own deeds of daring and posing as a hero. 
** I went out to get some air.'* 

" Oh, did you?" said Edward, rather absently — ^for he was 
intent upon a Bradshaw. '* Thought he'd left London. I 
shall wire to them to meet the train at Batton at seven 
o'clock. I want to run down to the bank again to see about 
the sale of the gold. By the way, I'm taking a free hand in 
all this business, Bath." 

Bath nodded. 

^' Do just what you think right and best," he said, almost 
indifferently; for, as a matter of fact, the wealth to which 
Edward attached so much importance did not seem to count 
much to Bath. 

He would have given every penny of his share to learn that 
Stella was alive and safe and well. 

Edward came back from the bank, where, as he laughingly 
told Bath, he had been received with an empressement only 
second to that which is accorded to royalty, and they caught 
the twelve-o'clock train from Waterloo. 

To both of them it seemed a long journey — to Bath an in- 
terminable one. Edward was in a fever of restless impatience, 
and Bath, absorbed in his thoughts of Stella and her fate, 
looked out of the window with the expression of one who sees 
nothing. 

A little after seven they reached Batton. 

" In an hour or little more we shall be home," said Ed- 
ward, *' I must see her to-night, Bath. You won't mind 
my leaving you for an hour or two?" 

Bath thought of Stella. 
No, no!" he said, with a sigh. " I understand." 
Dear old chap!" said Edward, laying his hand on Bath's 
arm. *' Your turn will come presently; and I shall share 
your joy, as you share mine. We are partners, Bath." 

The train, for the latter part of the journey, stopped at 
every small station, and Edward worked himself into a fever 
of impatience; but at last they reached Batton. 

He sprang out, and nodded to the station-master. 

'* How do you do, Harding? Thanks, yes, I'm glad to get 
back. There's a fly for us, isn't there?" 

" Yes, Mr. Edward," said the station-master, " there's a 
fly for you; but I don't think there's anything for Lord Bat- 
ton." 

Edward looked round; then he saw that the station-master 
was regarding Bath. 

" Oh, that isn't Lord Batton," ha ^^^ \»2a5g^'^- 
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'^ That's a friend of mine; quite a different man. See after 
the luggage, will you?^^ 

He ran down the steps, followed by Bath, then stopped with 
an exclamation. For there was a phaeton at the bottom of 
the steps, with a groom at the horse s head, and seated in the 
phaeton was — Lady Mary! 

He stood stricken dumb by her presence; and presently she 
became aware of him. 

She turned her head, uttered a cry — was it of fear? — and 
sat motionless, her white face turned to him. 

" Mary!" he exclaimed. " Mary!" 

She swayed to and fro, as if she were about to fall, to faint; 
her hands tightened on the reins so that the horse started 
and flung up its head. 

Edward was beside the phaeton in a moment, clutching it 
spasmodically. 

*' Mary! Forgive me for coming so suddenly, without 
warning, forgive me! But why are you here?" 

She fought for her voice. His presence filled her with min- 
gled joy and terror. 

" 1 — ^father is coming from Silverton — ^he has lost his train, 
I suppose. Oh — Edward!" 

The cry went to his heart. 

" I'm a brute not to have written, to have told you!" he 
said; " but I wanted to surprise you. It was childish, inex- 
cusable, but forgive me, Mary, dearest!" 

The last word was a whisper, for Bath's tall figure had'ap- 
proached. 

" Bath, she^s here!" Edward whispered in a frenzy of ex- 
citement and emotion. " She's here already! And I thought 
I should have to wait some hours. Luck! Luck's with me! 
Mary," he looked up at her white face, " this is my friend 
and partner; the best friend, the best partner ever a man had! 
Bath, this is Lady Mary Hatherley — the — the — Oh, Mary! 
I've told him about you; he knows who you are!" 

Mary, cold to the lips — say, rather hot and cold — ^looked 
at Bath, standing still and impassive as a statue. 

" I— ^I am glad," she faltered. " How — how do you do?" 

Bath took oS. his hat instinctively, and looked from one to 
the other. Edward, his partner and his chum, had met with 
his love thus early. He glanced at the phaeton and saw that 
there was only room for Edward. 

" You go," he said, *' I'll follow in the other carriage," 
moving towards the fly. 

" Will jouV^ isaid Edward in an under-tone, " That's 
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like you, Bath! Well, I accept, for oh, my dear old chap, 
I've so mach to say to her! So much!'* 

" ril follow,^' said Rath, gravely. 

Edward sprang on to the step of the phaeton. 

" Father!^' said Mary, faintly. 

" I'll send for him — come back for himl'' exclaimed Ed- 
ward. " I want to talk to you — to tell you — Oh, Mary! 
my heart is bursting! Let me come with you!" 

Even then she hesitated; but Edward sprang into the seat 
beside her, the groom let the horse go, and chmbed into the 
rumble behind. 

Sath looked after them thoughtfully. He did not feel de- 
serted. If it had been Stella who had been waiting them, he 
would have driven off and left Edward to follow. Love has 
its privileges. 

He went towards the fly which Edward had wired for, but 
looked at it reluctantly and critically. He had been cooped 
up in the train, remember. 

" How far is it to the Court?'' he asked. 

^^ Six miles by the road, sir, but a little less, maybe, by the 
wood." 

Bath's face lifted. He had spent a number of hours in the 
train — the prospect of a six-mile walk was very pleasant. 

" I would rather walk," he said; then, as he saw the fly- 
maix's face fall, he produced a half sovereign and gave it to 
him. '' Which way?" 

**>fitraight through the wood, sir," said the flyman. " You 
can't miss it. You keep straight till you come to the planta- 
tion, then you turn to your left." 

Bath listened attentively. 

" Thank you," he said. 

Then he hesitated. It is not only the woman who hesitates 
that is lost 

" Perhaps I'd better go along the road with you. No, I'd 
rather walk. Good-night!" he said ip his grave way; and he 
made for the path the flyman had indicated. 



CHAPTEB XXXV. 

Edwabd, as he seated himself beside Mary, looked over 
his shoulder and waved his hand to Bath, with the kind of 
gesture which a man uses when he is in the seventh heaven 
of happiness; then looked up in Mary's face, saw that it was 
still white, and that her hand was trembling. 

** I'm a thoughtless idiot to have attoUa^^^^ v^"* \ife-os5ss.- 
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mnred^ jpenitently. " I ought to have written or wired: 
but — Oh, I wanted to surprise you, Mary! Let me drive; 
It will give me something to do and keep me quiet/' 

She resigned the reins, and he dexterously changed seats 
with her, his hand lingering on her arm in a mute caress as 
he did so. 

" IVe so much to tell you," he said in a low voice, that 
the groom might not hear; though the man, with whom Ed- 
ward was a favourite — with whom was he not a favourite? — 
leant back and delicately shut his ears, so to speak. ^' I 
don't know where to begin. And it will sound like a fairy 
story. And yet there have been many cases like mine — ^but 1 
never thought I should go through such sharp and sudden 
vicissitudes. Are you warm, dearest?'' he asked, tenderly, 
and he drew the fur wrap more closely round her, his eyes 
seeking hers with the passionate love which after all these 
months had now an opportunity of expression. 

Still trembling, she put his hands from her. She could not 
tell him that he must not call her his dearest, for she could 
not speak; and alas! the deep joy of which the lover feels in 
the presence of the loved one overwhelmed her. 

"You know, dearest, that I wrote some months ago saying 
that I was going into the wilds on a solitary expedition? My 
mother has shown you all my letters, Mary?" 

" Yes," she managed to say; but the word was but a whis- 
per. 

"Well, I was terribly down on my luck. Things had 
been going against me in a way they have when a man par- 
ticularly wants them to go well, and I started feeling desper- 
ate. I'd got to work for a prize that a man might well give 
his life for the winning, and I saw no way of making the fort- 
une I wanted so badly. I won't weary you, dearest, with an 
account of my trials and troubles — " 

Weary her! Did he not know how precious every word was 
to her? she wondered. 

— " One day they culminated — in a wood at the back of no- 
where. I'd been seeking pelts — that's skins, furs, dear — and 
I'd found 'em with a vengeance. I was set upon by a pack 
of wolves — " 

Mary shuddered and closed her eyes. 

— " And I think they would have got me down and — and 

ended the chapter; but, as if he'd sprung from the clouds, 

the man you saw just now— isn't he a splendid fellow, Marv? 

The grandest, truest man God ever made, poor chap! — well, 

ha c&me to mj aid^ and just saved me. He took me home to 
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his place, to a hut in a clearing, where he lived all alone like 
Eobinson Crusoe — Oh! I'm dying to tell you all about him! 
It's the most curious, the most pathetic history, and sounds 
like an improbable romance, which proves that truth is stran- 
ger than fiction; and when you hear his story, and know him, 
you'll like him for himself, Mary, as well as for his great and 
amazing goodness to me." 

His voice vibrated with emotion as he said this; the emo- 
tion one generous man feels when he is talking of the gener- 
osity of another. 

*^ I asked him to take me as a partner, and he consented, 
and we worked for some time, getting pelts and scraping 
along together. And then one day I made a discovery — at 
least, I ^ppened upon his discovery, for, Mary, the gold was 
his before I found it. We must never forget that." 

** Gold?" she murmured, with a sharp note in her sweet 
voice. 

He laughed. 

** Yes, gold. I found it on a hill-side, and not a few 
specks and grains, but nuggets and slabs. What is the mat* 
ter, dearest; are you cold?" 

" No, no!" she replied, almost inaudibly. " Go on!" 

It is found so sometimes; and the lucky man who comes 
upon it jumps from poverty to wealth in a few minutes. 
Mary, I was like one possessed when I saw it, and thought of 
all it meant to me — and to you, dearest. I saw your sweet 
image hovering beside me, 1 could almost hear your voice, 
see the tears in your eyes, tears of joy — as I looked at the yel- 
low heap that meant — ah, what did it not mean to me! — hap- 
piness and joy unspeakable. I knew, as I held a nugget m 
my hand, that I had won the prize, that I had gained the 
right to claim you. Oh, Mary! some day I will try and tell 
you how I rushed to the hut and broke in upon my friend and 
partner. He took it coolly — poor fellow, he was in trouble 
that all the gold in the world could not lighten; and he had 
left it there, intending to leave it there till the crack of 
doom, for all he cared. And 1 should have felt the same if I 
had been in his place, and Heaven had bereft me of the girl I 
loved." 

He leant a little nearer to her, and touched the sleeve of 
her sealskin jacket with his lips; and though Mary knew that 
she should have drawn away from him, should have forbid- 
lien him to caress her, she could not move or speak. 

" Well^ to cut out tl^e det^ite— \>u\.1W3l >SDa^\a^^'^^siKai.^ 
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Bome day, Mary— we worked our mine for some time, as men 
work when every stroke of the pick, every turn of the shovel 
means solid wealth, until I could stand it no longer. We 
were rich, fearfully, tremendously rich already. There wera 
prospective riches in the mine itself, riches almost beyond 
computation, and I felt that if I did not come back and see 
you and tell you, I should go mad. I wanted you, Mary. 
They say that the possession of gold kills love; but it only 
increased and strengthened mine. I dreamt of you, I saw you 
standing beside me as I worked. My partner sometimes 
asked me why I left off, and what I was gazing at It was 
the vision of you, dearest. And at last I said I must go, that 
I could stay away from you no longer. Another man might 
have resented my sudden resolution, might have argued with 
me; but Eayne — God bless him for the truest friend a man 
ever had! — ^yielded at once. We packed up our gold and car- 
ried it to Victoria. Vyb got to tell you about tnat journey, 
ioo, Manr, some day. What heaps I have to tell you — ^got it 
safe to London — ^it is in the bank cellars^ Mary — ^and — and 
here I am.'' 

He paused for a moment, but went on, having scarcely got 
his breath. 

" Here I am, dearest, to claim my love. I can go to your 
father now, not boldly — who would dare to ask for you bold- 
ly, Mary! — but with a clear conscience, with a fortune to lay 
at your feet, a fortune which counts as nothing when set 
against the priceless treasure I want of him, but one which 
may persuade him to give you to me. Does it all seem like a 
wild romance? Ah, that is what it has seemed to me until I 
saw you, heard your voice to-night. Sometimes I have start- 
ed awake from a dream that the finding of the gold was only 
a dream, have started up with a cry, and have fallen back on 
my pillow, thanking God that it was the dream that was un- 
real, and that the gold was an actual fact.'' 

His lips quivered as he said this, his voice shook, and his 
head drooped for a moment. Too sudden a joy has its pains 
and penalties as well as too sudden a grief. 

She knew, and her heart throbbed in sympathy with every 
swift emotion of his, and her hand slid towards his; but sud- 
denly she drew it back and shuddered. She was forgetting 
for a moment that she was going to slay this joy of his with a 
sudden stroke which would be ^1 the worse, more acute and 
terrible for its bein^ dealt by her hand. 

He became conscious of her silence, and looked up at her. 

'^ Speak to me, Mary, dearest! Just tell me that — that; 
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you are giad. Of coarse I know; but I waat to hear you 
say if 

** I — am glad/' she said, hoarsely. 

He laughed. 

" When I've taken you home I'll go back for your father, 
and we'll come back together — they 11 forgive me at home 
when they know where I've been, whom I've met. Bayne 
will tell them. Mary, dearest, I can scarcely believe tliat 
I'm sitting near you, that I can touch you with my hand. 
Put your hand in mine, dearest! I cannot kiss you — the man 
— but if you will take your glove off for a moment — " 

Her pale face went whiter and her eyes closed. 

** I — I cannot!" she said, in a hoarse whisper. " It — ^it is 
not my own — now." 

He looked at her, not understanding in the least, looked at 
her with a faint, questioning smUe. 

" Not your own?" He laughed softly. ** No, it's mine 
now, mine — mine! And can't a man do what he likes with 
his own?" 

He looked at her, looked wistfully at the sweet lips, as a 
man gazes who has been waiting many weary months for the 
kiss fliat shall repay him for ms waiting. Then they were 

{)as8ing through the Hatherley gates at the moment, and the 
ight from the lodge window fell upon Mary's face — he was 
startled by its pallor, but more by the agony in every line 
of it. 

" Mary!" he said in a low voice. " What is the matter? 
Are you ill? Tell me, dearest!" 

As he spoke, he put his left arm round her; but she drew 
away from him, shrinking as far into the corner of the phae- 
ton as possible. 

'^ Mary," he asked, amazed and startled, and with just the 
shadow of a terrible fear and doubt crossing his mind, ** what 
is it? Have I said — done anything?" 

*' No — no!" she responded, with a sob catching her voice 
and almost choking her. " Oh, how can I tell you, how can 
I? It is cruel — cruel — cruel! Edward " — she faced him 
with sudden resolution, the resolution of one driven to bay 
and facing the death which he has brought on himself—*'* Ed- 
ward, it — it is too late." 

" Too late?" he echoed, dully. " What is too late? I 
don't understand. For God's sake, Mary, don't— don't keep 
me in suspense. Explain! It — ^is torture — what has hap- 
pened, why do you look at me like that — speak to me in this 
way?" 
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" Can you not guess?'* she said, almost inaudibly, with her 
hand at her throat, as if she were suffocating. ^' Oh! must I 
spieak plainly — can't you spare me? Oh, &od! have pity on 
me — and him!" 

The prayer was only breathed, as such prayers are, but he 
caught it. His hand gripped her arm, ana his face, white as 
her own now, was near hers, his eyes bent on hers as if he 
would wring the truth from her. 

** What do you mean? Speak! Mary, you — ^you have 
not — Ah, no! I had your promise, and you are too true — 
too true!" 

** My pronuse!" she wailed. 

" Yes," he said, sternly. ** You have kept it, Mary? 
Come to me!" The groom had got down and was walking 
up the gentle rise in the avenue — walking in fear and trem- 
bling. ** Come to me!" He dropped the reins and held out 
his arms. " You are mine — ^you belong to me!" 

" No, no!" she gasped. 

"No! What — what do you say? If not tome, then to 
whom? Wait! hold on!" he cried, hoarsely, for he read her 
answer in her face. " Give — give me time!" he fought for 
breath, and stared before him, his teeth set hard. " Now, 
then — quick! Put me out of the misery of suspense. You 
say that you are not mine. Is it true? My God! it can't be 
true that you have been false to me!" 

Her head fell, and she covered her face with her hands. 

" Yes!" he stammered, dully — " yes, false to me! Mary 
— you ! Oh! I must be mad! I must be dreaming? Who " 
— ^he could scarcely go on — " who is it?" he asked at last, 
hoarsely. 

*'LordEatton!" 

He started, and turned on her. 

" Your promise! You have broken it!" 

Her lips formed the " No," but it did not leave them. Of 
what use to remind him that she had promised not to marry 
Lord Eatton " if she could help it?" Better to let him think 
her wantonly false to him — better to let his scorn and con- 
tempt for her kill his love — better, far better for both. 

" And — and you have done this damnable thing of your 
own free will?" he demanded, his voice thick and almost in- 
articulate. 

For an instant she hesitated. Her heart, racked with love, 
cried out to her: ** Tell him the truth! Throw yourself on 
his breast, and clinging there, find refuge and safety!" But 
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honour^ though its yoice was but a whisper, made itself heard, 
and silenced that of love, so that he canght the word: 

**Yes/' 

He shook as if under a heavy blow, as the ox shakes in the 
shambles. 

" My God!'* broke from his white lips. " False — ^false — 
you ! Oh, Mary! may God forgive you — as — as I — ^no, I can- 
not!" 

The horse, left io itself, had walked up to the bottom of 
the steps and stopped. The groom, full of trouble at the 
trouble of his mistress and ** Master Edward," whom he had 
played with as a boy, stood sorrowfully waiting. Edward 
seemed to wake with a start. 

" You are home," he said in a dazed, confused fashion. 
" I'll — I'll go. Let me help you down." 

She held out her arms, then shrank back; and, smitten 
with sudden agony at the significant gesture, he drew away 
from her, and she got down unaided. 

He looked down at her, with the agony in his eyes which 
one sees in those of a dumb animal whose anguish is intensi- 
fied by its mute helplessness. 

" Yes, I'll go," he said, and he turned uncertainly and 
with a staggering gait. Then he turned back again and ap- 
proached her. '* I — I spoke harshly to you just now," he 
said, hoarsely. " I — I beg your pardon. I — wish you every 
happiness. Oh, my God! Mary, it's hard to believe — hard 
to believe! You false!" 

She stood motionless, white to the lips, her eyes fixed on 
him in despairing^ imploration, and all unconsciously she put 
her hand on his Irm. 

He looked down on it in a dull fashion; then he took it 
from his arm, held it a moment, then let it fall. 

" Not mine — not mine any longer!" he said, almost me- 
chanically, and turned and left her standing there. 

Some hours later he entered the hall at the Court — ^a weary, 
mud-stained man who might have been walking for miles. 
At the cry which the butler ^ave at the sight of him, Lady 
Bryan rushed out of the drawing-room with his name on her 
lips. 

'' Edward!" she cried. " Edward!" 

He caught her as she fell forward, and after a moment or 
two she fought against the faintness, and, with the tears run- 
ning down her face, drew his head down to her and kissed 
him. 

** Oh, Edward — ^you know — I see you know I" 
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** Yes, mother/' he replied, hoarsely. " I ha,x% seen her 
— I have heard from her own lipe — *' 

" A cniel — wicked girl'/' she sobbed. 

" Hash! No, no! We won't say a word — ^I couldn't bear 
it, mother! Let me go to yoor room for a minute or two — 
just a minute or two." 

With his arm round her they went upstairs. We shall not 
follow them. There are some scenes too sacred for even the 
modem novelist. 

At last Edward remembered Bath, and started guiltily. 

" My friend, mother! God forgive me, I had forgotten 
him! m go down to him!" 

His mother looked at him with sudden fear in her stream- 
ing eyes. Had tlie blow driven him mad? 

" What — what friend, Edward?" she asked, soothingly. 

** Bath — ^Bath Bayne. He came on here. Why do you 
look at me like that, mother? He is here, is he not? He 
has told you that we are rich — " He broke off with a sigh. 
The gold was of no use to either of them now. Was there a 
curse upon it? 

^^ Edward, I — I don't know what you are talking about. 
There — ^there is no one here," she faltered. 



CHAPTEB XXXVI. 

That day Balph the earl did not leave the Hall. He said 
that he was ill; and the excuse was not an empty one; for 
what with the excessive drinking and the terror and emotion 
of the preceding night he was in a condition approaching 
mental and physical collapse. 

He had not been able to sleep at night, he could not sit still 
during the day, and he paced up and down his " den," drink- 
ing glass after glass of brandy and soda, and smoking the 
black strong dgar which his soul loved. 

He had got over the terror which Nita's sudden appearance 
had caused him, and in its place was a hatred of her, which 
grew more intense with every hour. It seemed to him the 
mere spite of fate that he, so young, so popular, so rich and 
highly placed, should have his life sacrificed because of his 
early Vd imprudent marriage. K he had only been single, 
if he had not committed the fatal folly of marrying the low- 
born music-hall singer, he could mate with Lady Mary, whom 
he persuaded himself that he loved; for whom he had indeed 
that gross passion which answers with men of Balph's nature 
Jor love. As the day wore on and he realised all that he was 
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going to lose — ^not only the most beautiful and charming of 
girls, bufc the social success which he had attained with so 
much trouble and tact, self-denial and watchfulness — his rage 
grew more bitter, and his loathing of the unfortunate woman 
who was tied to him became deeper and more fierce. 

He thought of all kinds of expedients, of ways of getting 
rid other; but he knew of none which would be successful. 
He would willingly have ^iven her any sum, to the extent of 
half his fortune, to remain in the background, but he knew 
that Nita was not to be bought off; indeed, he might consider 
himself fortunate if he could persuade her to fall in with his 
plans, and go off with him quietly, concealing the marriage, 
and pretending that they had only recently met. It was the 
only way to save his name in the county, to render it possible 
for him to continue living at the Hall. 

He had some dinner sent into his den, but he could not en- 
dure even Parkins near him, and he sent the man away. He 
could eat nothing, but he nearly finished the bottle of cham- 
pagne which he had ordered; and after drinking it, he threw 
himself on the sofa and fell into an uneasy doze. 

He dreamt that he was living in the wretched room in the 
London slum; that Nita, worn and haggard, was cooking a 
bloater, the scent from which was stifling him. He woke 
with a start, to find that the lamp was smoking. He got up 
and turned down the wick, drank some soda water, and looked 
at his watch. With a start he saw that it was time to set out 
if he meant to keep the appointment he had made with Nita. 
And what else could he do? 

He cursed her fluently as he put some bank-notes in his 

Socket and opened the French window. Then he paused sud- 
enly, and, after a moment's consideration, took off his soft 
hat, concealed it behind the sofa, and rang the bell. 

Parkins answered it — and brought a fresh bottle of whiskey 
— ^just as the waiter at a German hotel brings a ^lass of beer 
when you ring; the chances are all in favour of its being the 
thing you rang for. 

** I feel sleepy, and think I'll go to bed,*' said Ealph, 
yawning. **You needn't trouble to come up until I ring; 
perhaps I shall have a doze before I undress. And don't let 
anyone disturb me, mind! I fancy I've got a touch of this 
beastly influenza." 

He went up the stairs yawning, and Parkins, looking in at 
the pantry on his way to the servants' hall, remarked confi- 
dently to the butler: 

^^ Strikes me that his lordship will have to put tho brake 
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on. Seems to me that he's not very far off an attack of D. T. 
He has just the look my old guv'nor had when it was coming 
on. And his lordship mixes so! It was whiskey in the morn- 
ing, brandy and soda in the afternoon, and champagne at din- 
ner; and I suppose he'll wind up with whiskey in his bed- 
room. He's *not to be disturbed.' I know what that 
means." 

The old butler shook his head. The Eattons whom he had 
served for so many years had not been conspicuous for their 
virtues, but they hiad none of them been drunkards, though 
some of them had drunk deeply on festive occasions. 

** It isn't our way to take to liquor in this common style, 
Mr. Parkins," he said, sadly, and with an ominous shake of 
the head. 

Ealph noisily locked his door, and moved about his room 
for a minute or two, as if he were undressing, then he stood 
still and listened; and hearing no servants about, softly un- 
locked the door and returned to his den by the back staircase. 
Here he got his hat and noiselessly let himself out by the win- 
dow. He had not exchanged his morning suit of dark serge 
for evening-dress, and as he slipped along the park under the 
shrubbery, with the collar of his ulster turned up, it would 
have been very difficult for anyone to recognise him, for the 
moon had waned, and the night was now not particularly 
light. 

He made his way through the trees to the left of the ave- 
nue, and having reached tne spot where he had arranged to 
meet Nita, stood in the shadow of one of the big elms and 
waited. 

He waited, with sullen rage depicted in his downcast eyes 
and set lips, for a quarter of an hour; but she did not come. 
Then his hate gave place to fear. Had she decided to make 
no pact with him, to proclaim their n^arriage and expose him? 
The sweat broke out on his white face, and he cursed her. 
Anything would be better than such absolute ruin! Half 
mechanically, he crossed the avenue and went through the 
wood in the direction of the town. If she would not come to 
him, he must go to her. He must make terms with her, 
must get her away from Market Ratton. 

He had reached the thickest part of the wood, and was nec- 
essarily walking slowly and carefully, when he heard some- 
thing moving in front of him. He stopped and was about to 
call '^ Nita," but checked himself even as her name was on 
his lips, and followed silently and as quickly as he could. 
The lootstep^ receded and grew fainter, and Balph presently 
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lost them. He stopped again^ perplexed and uncertain^ then 
tamed, to retrace his steps. As he did so^ his foot struck 
against some small^ hard substance — something which^ as he 
kicked it^ rang like metal. He looked about for it, feeling 
in the bracken with his foot and hand, and after a minute or 
two he came upon a clasp-knife. He picked it up and looked 
at it in the faint moonlight. It was a large and heavy knife^ 
with a single blade, and looked as if it had had some wear. 
There were some initials engraved on the shield, but the light 
was not good enough for Ealph to decipher them. 

" Some d d poacher!" he muttered. " I'll track him 

to-morrow by this knife. I wonder where he's gone, and if 
he saw me?" 

He turned the knife over in his hand, looking at it absent- 
ly; then he opened the blade. It was sharp at the end like a 
dagger, and in every way a formidable weapon. 

** Very likely he'd have stuck this into me, if I'd come up 
with him, the infernal scoundrel!" thought Ealph. " Yes; 
I'll have you safe and sound in Batton jail before to-morrow's 
out, my fine fellow!" 

He slipped the knife in his coat-pocket and moodily went 
on through the thick undergrowth. Suddenly he heard other 
footsteps, lighter ones this time, and he drew behind a tree 
and waited. By the uncertain light he saw that it was Nita. 
Her face was pale and wore an anxious, uncertain look. She 
looked old and worn and haggard, and Balph as he watched 
her felt his hatred of her rising l^e a sullen fire within his 
breast. 

As she came up to the tree he stepped from behind it^ and 
she recoiled with a subdued cry of alarm. 

*' Hush!" he said, with a half-audible oath. ** Do you 
want all the place to know you're here?" Then his tone 
changed as she regarded him coldly and doubtfully. " Why, 
where have you been, Nita? I've been waiting and looking 
for you everywhere." 

** I lost my way," she said in a low voice. " There were 
people on^the road near the entrance, and I entered by one of 
the small gates, thinking I could find my way to the avenue, 
but I could not. I was going back — or what I thought was 
back to the town, when I heard you." 

'" When was that?" he asked; " and where?" 
Ten minutes ago, and over there." 

He knew that she had not heard him, but the other man, 
the poacher; but he did not correct her. 

** Well, now you've met me, I hope you've made up ycui 
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mind, Nifca/' he said, as ingratiatingly as ho could. ** I hope 
you see that the plan I proposed is the only one. We*II go 
to-morrow — I'll meet you in London.*' 

She shook her head. 

'^ No/' she said, in a faint voioe. '^ I have made up my 
mind. I will not do that." 

His face darkened. 

*' Why not?" he asked, sharply. 

" It would be of no use," she said, wearily. " Someone 
would be sure to recognise me, someone who knew me when 
we were living together, and the discovery that we had tried 
to deceive people would only set them talking all the more." 

^' But, d — n it, do you mean to tell me that I'm to own up 
to having been a married man — " He stopped and bit his 
lip as the pale face lit up with scorn. 

** Yes, that is your great fear, Ealph," she said. " That 
is what you dread. You are ashamed of me. Wait; I know 
you; it is of no use your trying to deceive me. You are 
ashamed of me and the past. Oh, I don't blame you. It's 
what a man like you would feel; it's in your nature and you 
can't help it." 

" If you've come to abuse and bully me — " he began, sul- 
lenly. 

** No," she said, in a dull way, passing her hand over her 
brow; " I have come to make a bargain with you. Last 
night you offered, if I'd consent to a pretended marriage, to 
make a countess of me, to share your title and your money. 
I don't want them, Ealph, I shouldn't be happy if — if I 
came back to you. I should know all the time that you only 
lived with me because you could not help it, that you were 
regretting all the time that you'd married me." 

'* Nita, I swear — " 

She shook her head and made a weary gesture with her 
hand. 

** It's the truth, and you know it. No, I won't trouble 
you, Ralph. I'll go away, quite out of your life — as I have 
been ever since you deserted me — and I'll never come near 
you or claim you." 

He watched her keenly, cunningly. 

" Sounds likely, doesn't it?" he said, with a sneer. 

" I promise," she said; " and I keep my promises, Balph. 
There is only one condition. I don't want any money — I've 
enough, can earn enough for myself, as I have done — all I 
want is that you should promise, on your part, to break off 
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with — ^with the young lady you were going to deceive and be- 
tray." 

He started^ and thrust his hands in his pockets^ glowing at 
her under his half-closed lids. 

" Oh, that's it?'^ he said, with the twist of his under-lip. 

*' Yes," she said. *' I can save her and any other girl you 
may attempt to lure into a false marriage. I can do that, and 
will do it. Give me your promise. But I don't need it. 
You'd break it if you could; but I'll take care you don't. 
While I'm alive I'll watch you." 

His hand became conscious of its contact with the knife, 
and closed over it. 

" I see," he said. ** You'll play the spy on me — ^you'll 
dog me day by day, and perhaps change your mind and, when 
you're short of money, blackmail me." 

She raised her head, her scorn of him glowing in her dark 
eyes. 

" I would rather die than touch a penny of yours, Ealph," 
she said, quietly. " You may go your way, do what you 
please, so long as you release the poor unhappy girl you have 
trapped, God knows howl for she doesn't care for you; I saw 
it m her face as she drove by. I've made enquiries in the 
town. She doesn't care for you, BaJph; she wul be glad to 
be free." 

Mechanically he had got the knife open, and his hand was 
closing spasmodically on the haft. 

" I want to save her from vou, and I will," Nita went on 
in a low but resolute voice. " Yes, even if I have to go to 
her and tell her the truth, as I will." 

The blood rushed to his head, and the trees seemed to 
waver, the earth to rock in the madness of his passion. 

** You will, will you?" he snarled, almost inarticulately. 
" You will?" 

Warned by the terrible look in his bloodshot eyes, by the 
stealthy movement of his right hand, she recoiled and uttered 
a faint cry. 

He sprung upon her, with the knife uplifted, and stabbei 
at her twice, blindly, but with terrible force. One stab would 
have been enough, but even as she threw up her arms and 
fell, he struck again with mad and brutish rage, and so wildly 
that, as she dropped at his feet, the knife flew from his hand. 

He stood above her, panting, his teeth clenched, his eyes 
blazing, scarcely conscious for the moment of what had hap- 
pened, what he had done. Then suddenly he realised it. 

** Nital" he cried, hoarsely. " Nita! Get ujj^l "L-^ 

10 
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didn't mean — Why did you nag at me and raise the devil 
in me? I didn't mean — '* 

Then he dropped on his knees beside her^ and felt for her 
heart. 

As he did so^ his hands ^rew wet^ and he shrank back and 
looked from the hand to the sightless eyes upturned to the 
sky as if mutely denouncing him^ as if appealing to Him who 
has said vengeance is His. 

He staggered to his feet, and leaning against a tree> tried 
not to look at the face again; but his eyes seemed drawn to it 
by some irresistible power. Presently he awoke to the deadly 
peril in which he stood. Every moment he remained there 
that peril iucreased. He must fly^ and at once. But it was 
some minutes before he could move, for the face held him by 
a loathsome fascination, and when at last he moved from the 
spot, he still looked over his shoulder at his victim. 

He had now got a dozen yards before he remembered the 
knife, and, with a start, pulled up. He forced himself to so 
back for it, and searched for it with shaking hands; but he 
failed to find it, and with the sweat breaking from every pore, 
he rose and fled into the thick darkness of the wood. 

^p ^p ^* ^* ^p ^p ^p 

The flyman had told Bath to so straight through the wood. 
Now, " straight " meant straight to Kath, whether a path 
lay before him or not, and he took a bee-line with the ease 
and skill of a backwoodsman. As a result of his obeying the 
injunction too literally, he emerged from the wood at a little 
hamlet called Team, which was in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion to that which he should have taken for the Court. 

He went to the small inn to enquire, was informed of his 
mistake, and hospitably invited to rest before setting out 
again. As it seemed to him that there was no particular 
hurry, he sat down on the settle beside the fire and talked to 
the innkeeper. The man, after a moment, brought a pasty 
and a mug of ale, and Bath, who was hungry, was glad 
' enough to see them. 

Absently, he took out the big knife which he had used on 
the island for years, and which he had brought with him as a 
matter of course; but as the innkeeper placed an ordinary 
knife and fork beside the plate, Bath shut up his knife again 
and put it in his pocket. 

" That be a useful tool, sir,'* remarked the innkeeper, 
smilingly. 

** Yes," said Bath, in his grave but pleasant fashion. ** I 
have done a great deal of work with it. 
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" Have you, now, sir?'* commented the man, obviouBly 
surprised that a gentleman should need such a knife. '* 

*' Yes; it is an old friend, and I should be sorry to lose if 

He ate the excellent pasty and drank the ale, then rose — 
the innkeeper eyeing him admiringly — and having paid the 
small sum asked, started for the Court again, not at all upset 
by his long and futile walk. Perhaps he thought that it 
would be better that Edward should reach the Court before 
him. 

He resolved to leave the wood for the high-road as soon as 
possible, but, oddlv enough, he made rather a round of it. 
At last he struck tne path, when suddenly he heard a strange 
sound. For a moment he thought it must be the cry of an 
owl or some other night bird; but there was just a doubt in 
his mind whether it might not be that of a human being in 
distress, and, as a doubt was sufficient for him, he turned and 
walked quickly in the direction from which the cry had pro- 
ceeded, going with the unerring instinct which his strange life 
on the island had brought to perfection. 

He had.not to go far; and nis foot had almost touched the 
body lying amongst the bracken before he saw it. 

He bent over the still form and raised it in his arms; it was 
wet with something more than dew, and he saw — ^felt, rather 
— that she had been stabbed. He set the body down gently 
and struck a light, looked round keenly, and saw that the 
bracken had been beaten down near the body and in a line 
from it. He was about to call for help when he heard foot- 
steps approaching, and calmly and sadly he returned to the 
body and waited, 

CHAPTEE XXXVIL 

Bath knelt beside the body and waited. There was no 
need for him to call out, for his quick ears had noticed that 
the footsteps were approaching, and in a minute or two a man 
came runnmg through the wood. 

As he saw the two figures, the motionless one on the 
ground, and the almost as motionless one bending over it, he 
stopped short, as if puzzled, and struck a match. 

Small as the light was, it permitted him to see the scene^ 
and, with loud cries for help, he flung himself upon Bath. 

Bath was overborne by the suddenness of the attack, but 
he sprang to his feet and seized his assailant, who, quite help- 
less m Bath's grip, shouted: 

'' Murderl Help!" 

\ 
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Almost immediately^ certainly before Rath could recover 
from his amazement and put any question, two other men 
rushed in upon the scene, and, after a moment, joined in the 
attack upon him. 

One of them carried a lantern, which he set upon the 
ground, and its murkish light lit up the extraordinary scene. 

If Bath had been conversant with the English mode of pro- 
cedure, he would have understood the penl in which he was 
placed, and the fact that his resistance to capture would 
prejudice him, he would have given in and asked for an ex- 
planation. But Bath underst(K)d nothing of what was hap- 
pening, and only knew that he was being assailed, apparently 
without reason, by three men, and instead of subnutting to 
capture, he set his back against a tree and fought with a cool 
and calm determination which discomposed his assailants. 

He hurled the first man from him as if he were a bundle 
of straw, and struck the second so terrible a blow that the 
man reeled and staggered under it; the third, realising he had 
to deal with a Hercides in strength, and one whose eye was 
as quick as his hand, drew back and blew a whistle. 

Then he approached cautiously, and backed by his mate, 
who had recovered sufficiently to render him assistance; but 
Bath, who was not likely to remain content with mere de- 
fence, sprang upon the man, felled him with his left arm, and 
gripping the other, bore him to the ground. As he fell, the 
man shouted: 

** Better give in. Better surrender — ^we've help at hand; 
there are some more of us near. What's the use of killing 
me?'' for Bath's hand was on his throat, and Bath's eyes 
were flashing angrily. 

" Why do you attack me? Do you want to rob me?" he 
demanded, sternly. 

At this question — ^which must have sounded extraordinary 
to his assailants — ^the man under him uttered an exclamation 
of ameizement. 

" Oh, come, mister, that won't do. Take your hand off 
my throat. What's the use of trying to get on? Better give 
in. There's been murder done — and we found you here, by 
the body." 

Bath's face went white with rage and indignation, and he 
shook the man as a cat shakes a mouse. 

** Do you dare to say that I killed her?" he said, sternly. 

For answer, the man called to his mate: ■ 

** Come at him again, Fred. The fellow's choking me." 

iKath released him and sprang to his feet to confront the 
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others; but at this moment there came a rush of men from 
behind Rath, and he swung round to meet this new attack. 

For a moment or two the silent woods resounded with the 
cries of angry and injured men, the trampling of feet, the 
fall of heavy bodies. Eath fought with the strength of ten 
men, the dogged courage of an Indian. 

The lantern had been orerturned in the struggle, and the 
swaying, rushing, and inextricably confused group looked like 
shadows in the semi-darkness. 

Suddenly from above the tumult a voice cried: 

'* Get a light — get a light, someone!^' and at the sound of 
the voice Eath started and uttered an exclamation. 

" Edward!^' he cried. " Edward!'^ 

" My God! Eath, is it you?** responded Edward. " Keep 
back, men! Stop! don't strike him! I know him! A light 
—a light!** 

Eath cleared a circle by a sweep of his iron arm, and stood 
in the centre waitingly. One of the men recovered the lan- 
tern, and, lighting it, held it above his head, and Edward and 
Eath gazed at each other with dumb astonishment. 

Edward was the first to speak. 

** Great Heaven, Eath, it is you! What are you doing 
here? Why are you fighting with these men?** 

** Ask them,'* he replied, sternly. ** I don*t know.** 

The man who had first attacked him pushed his way 
through the edge of the circle. 

" It's a lie; he knows well enough!" he said, wiping the 
blood from his face. " A murder has been committed. She 
— a woman has been killed. I found him standing over the 
body — caught him in the act — ** 

'Murder! Eath!" gasped Edward, looking in a bewil- 
dered fashion from Eath's firm face to the excited ones round 
him. " What — what — nonsense is this? I know this gen- 
tleman; he is a friend of mine — " 

** I can't help that," said the man. " If you doubt my 
word, look behind that tree — ** He pointed in the direction 
of the body, and Edward stepped forward, and uttered a cry 
of horror. 

** A doctor! Quick! one of you!** 

One of the two gamekeepers who had attacked Eath^ and 
who had been examining the body, shook his head gravely. 

" No use. Master Edward,** he said; ** she's dead, poor 
thing!" 

Edward stood, completely overwhelmed for a moment or 
two, then he looked round. 
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** Who said — who accused my friend? It is absurd; but 
who—'' 

" I did, and do!" came the sharp response. ** I saw him 
there kneeling over the body. I tried to secure him — '' 

" Who are you?'' demanded Edward, scarcely knowing 
what he said in his confusion and horror. 

" My name is Workley," said Workley, evidently strug- 
glingwith his emotion. 

** What were you doing here? Why were you here in the 
wood at night?" asked Edward. 

Workley stifled a groan. 

" I know her," he replied, almost inarticulately. " I was 
a friend of hers — I — Oh, my God! dead!" — he could not 
go on for a moment — " I saw ner this evening going towards 
the wood, and — and I followed her." 

** Why?" demanded Edward, sharply. 

Workley's head drooped, then he raised his small, bird-like 
eyes, not keen and hard now, but dim with pain. 

" I — I was going to marry her — we were to have been mar- 
ried," he said, hoarsely; then he broke out fiercely: " Why 
do you ask me questions? Why don't you take him and ask 
Mm why he was here?" 

Edward instinctively turned to Bath, who stood with folded 
arms; his handsome face, bruised and bleeding, clearly seen 
in the light of the upheld lantern. Every eye was turned 
upon him. His gaze met Edward's calmly; and there was 
something in the pure dignity of the blood-stained face, the 
tmconscious pose of the superb figure which, even at that mo- 
ment, extorted an unwilling admiration from the men who 
had attacked him, even from those who had suffered pretty 
severely from his Herculean blows. 

" Do you know her, Eath? — but that's impossible! What 
am I asking? Were you standing beside her — ^how did you 
find her?" 

One of the gamekeepers, with that love of fair play which 
an Englishman displays, even when he has been battered and 
bruised by his opponent, broke in hesitatingly: 

" P'r'aps it ain't fair to ask him. Master Mward. There's 
evidence enough, I'm thinking, without any from his lips." 

Eath did not understand the interruption in the least. 

" I lost my way," he said, with quiet dignity. " I heard a 
cry, and made for the spot. The woman was lying on the 
ground, as you see her. She was quite dead." 

Workley and one of the gamekeepers had gone to the body, 
^d Worldey cried out; 
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" Stabbed! Search him for the knife!'' 

The circle closed round slowly, cautiously, but Bath held 
up his arms. 

*' Do not touch me! What is it you say?" 

" The knif6! The knife!'' said Workley, coming forward 
with uncertain steps. 

" The knife— my knife? You think / stabbed her?" ex- 
claimed Eath, his face flushing with indignant scorn. " / kill 
a woman! You are mad! I will give you my knife." 

He put his hand in the left pocket of his coat, then drew it 
out and searched in the other pockets, a look of surprise and 
annoyance growing on his face. 

" I can't find it. I have lost it!" he said, almost to him- 
self. 

The group murmured ominously. 

** Secure him!" said Workley. " I — I charge him with 
her murder. I — " His voice died away, and he put his 
hand to his throat as if he were choking. 

The circle grew smaller; but Edward, who had gradually 
succeeded in freeing himself from the spell of horror which 
had well-nigh paralysed him, broke through, and standing 
beside Bath, placed a hand upon his shoulder. 

** Stand back! Let no man touch him! He is my friend; 
he is innocent; he is incapable of such a crime. Stand back! 
I will be responsible for him. He will go with me quietly; 
he will answer any questions to the police. Bath, my poor 
fellow, there is some terrible mistake; you must come with 
me and explain it." 

"Yes," responded Bath, simply, with a simplicity and 
gentleness which amazed the crowd. ** But I have explained. 
I know no more than I have told you." 

" Why didn't he give in — surrender? Why did he show 
fight and try to get away?" growled one of the men, resent- 
f uUv and suspiciously. 

** They struck me," said Bath to Edward, as if that were 
more that sufficient explanation. ** What else could I do? 
If I did hurt them, it is their own fault." 

" Yes, yes. He did not understand!" Edward tried to ex- 
plain, but feeling how futile any attempt at explanation must 
De before these men, well acquainted with the law of arrest. 
" Itfy friend is a stranger, and does not know that one should 
not attempt to defend one's self under such circumstances. 
His showing fight proves his innocence. And he is innocent, 
that I know, and he will be able to prove it. The poor wom- 
an has been stabbed by some other man; we shall fe».^ V^essi*^ 
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he cannot escape. Is that the doctor?" he broke off, as a 
figure passed him with a quick nod. 

It was the doctor, and some of the men followed him to 
the body. In a few minutes, almost immediately, he came 
back to Edward. 

" She has been dead some time," he said, gravely, as he 
turned down his shirt-sleeves. " She has been stabbed — 
there are three cuts — ^an ordinary knife. Who is this?" he 
enquired, as his eye fell upon Bath. 

** The man I found beside the body," said Workley. 

The doctor took the lantern and held it close to Bath, his 

Srofessional eve scanning the stem face, and running up and 
own the stalwart figure. Suddenly he laid his hand upon 
Bath's coat-sleeve. There was blood upon his face, but only 
the blood that comes from a cut lip or skin scratch; the deep 
red patch on the sleeve was of a different character. The 
doctor's face grew impassive. 

^^ Let the body be taken to the nearest house. I wiU go 
with it," he said. 

" And I will go with my friend to the poUoe station," said 
Edward. " He is innocent." 

As the words left his lips, a man rushed into the group, cry- 
ing agitatedly: 

" The knifel the knifel I've found it!" 

He held it up, and the doctor took it and flashed the lan- 
tern over it. Every one closed in and pressed round, gazing 
at the blood-stained knife with the fascination of horror. 

" There are some initials on it," said the doctor. " Yes: 
* H. B. ' " 

Bath strode forward, and pushing the men aside, held out 
his hand. 

" That is my knife," he said, calmly. " Give it to me, 
please." 

The seeming callousness of the speech filled the listeners 
with amazement, and a hoarse murmur arose, a sound of in- 
dignation which gave place to one of doubt and uncertainty; 
for Bath's calm and unshaken self-possession were staggering. 

" I had better keep this," said the doctor. " Do you still 
say it is yours?" 

" Yes," replied Bath; '' it is mine." 

Edward seized his arm and looked up at him with a terrible 
trouble in his eyes. 

" Your knife, Bath? Look again. Great Heaven! how 
can it be yours? It was found near the body: it is stained 
with blood.'' 
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" It is mine>'' said Bath, as calmly as before. '^ I do not 
know how it came to be there; I must have dropped if 

A murmur of incredulity arose; but only a famt one. The 
grave, handsome fq.ce did not look like that of a murderer; 
the manner was rather that of a man who is surprised and 
puzzled^ but not in the least afraid. Indeed, Bath was not 
at all apprehensive about the strange mistake, the singular 
ring of circumstances which encircled him. 

" This is a terrible business," said the doctor. ** There is 
only one thing to be done, Mr. Bryan. Your friend must 
place himself m the hands of the police. My trap is in the 
road and is at your service. I win go with the body to the 
inn.*' 

Edward beckoned to Bath. As they moved away, some of 
the gamekeepers followed them — Workley had gone with the 
doctor and the dead woman — but Edward motioned them 
back. 

** There is no need to accompany us,'' he said* '^ I am 
still answerable for my friend." 

As they drove to Market Batton, Edward endeavoured to 
obtain a detailed account of the way in which Bath had spent 
the evening; and Bath answer^ his questions readily enough, 
and without a sign of uneasiness. 

'^ It seems incredible that you, of all men, Bath, should 
lose your way in a wood," said Edward. ** Oh! if I had only 
not left youl I deserted my friend, and this is the result. I 
am punished for my selfishness." 

But Bath would not have this. 

" What does it matter?" he said, calmly. " I did not kill 
the poor woman, Edward." 

** No; but — ^but — I don't want to alarm you, Bath, but 
don't you see that some persons may think you did? You 
ssLj that the innkeeper at Team saw and remarked upon the 
knife — ^you had it there, you see? — ^and it was found near the 
body by which you were discovered by Wojkley. You see — , 
you see?" 

" Yes," assented Bath, quietly. " But I didn't kill her. 
Why should I? I never saw her alive. I had no reason for 
killmg her." 

** Yes, that is in your favour," admitted Edward; ** but 
all sorts of motives will be supplied by those whose duty it is 
to fix the guilt upon you." 

" But why should they want to make me guilW?" asked 
Bath, in his ignorance of our legal system. " Why don't 
they look for the man who did it? Why, if I had i^ssssis^ ^ 
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it^ I oonld have tracked him throngh the bush, or I could 
have done so if it had not been beaten down and the tracks 
crushed out by those men who attacked me.'^ 

Edward stifled a groan. 

" There again! Of course, the footmarks could not be 
traced now. Who could have done it? There must be some- 
one who desired the poor woman's death. We must have a 
good detective. Don't be uneasy, Bath; no stone shall be left 
tmtumed." 

^^ I am not uneasy," said Bath, as calmly as before. 

As they drove through the village, Edward pulled up and 
sent a pencilled note to the Court, saying that his friend had 
" met with an accident," and that he — Edward — ^might not 
be home for some hours. They reached the prison, at which 
tidings of the murder had already been received, and Edward 
found the superintendent awaiting them. He received them 
with official gravity. 

" My friend will tell you all he knows of this awful busi- 
ness, Mr. Locke," said Edward. 

" Perhaps he'd better say nothing at present, Mr. Bryan," 
said the superintendent; but Bath maae his statement, and 
Mj*. Locke took it down. 

" I shall have to search the prisoner, Mr. Bryan,'* he said. 

Edward bit his lip. 

" Certainly; Mr. Bayne will have no objection," he said. 
" Empty your pockets, Bath." 

Bath did so; but of course the superintendent *^ went over 
him." 

"There is something here," he said, touching Bath's 
breast. 

" Yes," assented Bath. " Let it alone, please.'/ 

Mr. Locke looked surprised and a trifle suspicious. 

" I must ask you to give it to me," he said. 

" Give it to him, Bath; whatever it is, it will be quite 
safe," said Edward. 

" It is not mine; I am taking care of it," said Bath. 
" Why should he have it? Will it be quite safe?" 

** Quite — quite,'* replied Edward. 

Bath ripped up the lining of his coat, and taking out the 
small tin case, placed it on the policeman's desk. 
** It is sealed," he said: " the seal must not be broken." 
" What is it?" asked the superintendent. 
" I don't know," replied Bath. 
Mr. Locke looked at kim very gravely. 
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" That sounds strange/' he said. " You do not know the 
contents of this case you take so much care of?'' 

Edward looked at the box with astonishment. What was 
this secret of Eath's^ this secret which he had concealed from 
the man who had been his constant and only companion for 
so many weeks? 

" There is no need to open it for the present, Mr. Locke?" 
he asked, earnestly. 

Mr. Locke considered for a moment. 

" It might throw some light on this afifair, Mr. Bryan. 
But I will nand it, sealed as it is, to the magistrates." 

He conducted them to a cell, and Edward begged permis- 
sion to remain with his friend, for a short time, at any rate. 

The turning of the key and the run of the bolts affected 
him more than they did Eath, who sat down with a gesture 
of weariness, but no trace of despair or even fear. 

" I'm causing you a great deal of trouble, Edward," he 
said. ** You came to the wood in search of me? You have 
left your ]people, have left your newly-found happiness. Tell 
me about it. It was strange that you should meet her so 



soon." 



Edward, from whose mind the tragedy had driven, for the 
time, the sense of his own great disappointment and grief, 
returtied to the full misery oi it. 

" The luck has gone against both of us, Eath," he said, 
with a bitter laugh. " While I have been makinff my fort- 
une, I have been losing the woman I loved. She has " — ^his 
voice broke — " she has jilted me, left me for someone else. 
She has broken her promise, and is going to marry another 



man." 

4C 



Then she is not worthy of your love," said Eath, with 
his simple and stem philosophy. 

Edward reddened. 
j " No, no; don't say that, Eath. I could not bear to say it 
'to myself. She is the best, the truest — oh, what am I say- 
ing! And yet I cannot help feeling it, though — though she 
has broken faith with me. If you knew her you would be as 
loath to doubt her, to condemn her, as I am. But we won't 
talk of my misfortune, old fellow; this trouble of yours is far 
worse, far more serious." 

Eath shook his head. 

** They will find the man who did it," he said, with quiet 
assurance. ^^ I am not afraid. I don't understand why they 
have taken me, why they don't believe me; but it does not 
matter. I shall be free in a little while. And na^ ^<5ssi.^^ 
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back to your people^ Edward^, and don't be aimons about 
me/' 

Edward looked round the cell reluctantly. That Bath, 
the noblest character Edward had ever met^ should be charged 
with the awful crime of murder^ and left thus in a prison cell^ 
was almost unendurable. But Eath held out his hand^ shook 
Edward's, smiling gravely, and flung himself on the pallet^ 
remarking: 

*' I am very tired; I shall be asleep in five minutes." 

He sat up again as Edward slowly and reluctantly went 
towards the door. 

"That tin case, Edward? It will be safe, he will not 
open it?" 

" No; rest easy on that point, Bath. Whatever it is it will 
be quite safe." 

He waited for a moment to see if Bath wanted to tell him 
anything about the case; but he did not, and Edward still 
waited, until Bath's regular and steady breathing proclaimed 
him asleep, before summoning the jailer to open the door. 
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Balph sped through the wood, crouching instinctively and 
— already! — with the crouching attitude and furtive side 

fiances of the criminal escaping from the scene of his crime, 
[e reached the Hall, and, bending still lower, entered by the 
window of the den. There he paused and pantingly waited 
and listened. The house was penectly quiet, and ite quietude 
stilled his palpitating nerves. He went to the sideboard and 
ffot some brandy, and though the spirit seemed like water to 
his taste, it lent him a spurious courage, and after a moment 
or two he stole cautiously up to his bedroom, and pacing up 
and down softly, tried to realise his position. At first the 
horror of his crime held complete possession of his mind. 
* He was a murderer! He had killed a fellow-creature, and 
he would assuredly have to pay the penalty. He, Balph, the 
Earl of Batton, master of Batton Hall, would be hanged, 
would be hanged as if he were no better than a labourer or 
tramp who had committed a murder in a drunken fit. 

He shook all over, and the sweat poured out upon him — a 
cold sweat that struck like ice. To be hanged! It was too 
hideous, too — too absurd! He must be dreaming, must have 
drunk too much and be suffering from one of the hallucina- 
tions of delirium tremens. Yes, that was it; he assured him- 
'Ityand tried to laugh; but the laugh died in his throat as 
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he looked round the room and saw Nita's dead face floating 
in every part of it, in whatever direction his blood-shot eyes 
rested. 

Then came another phase of feeling. The human being he 
had killed was Nita. Nita^ his wife, was dead. She was 
dead and he was free. Free! That is, he would be free to 
marry Lady Mary if — ^if — his guilt remained undiscovered. 

If I ** There is much virtue in an * if.* *' With the cim- 
ning of a criminal whose brain is fighting for his lif^, he 
forced himself to confront all the circumstances. No one 
had seen him leave the house, no one had seen his meeting 
with her. No one had seen the dastardly, fiendish blows 
which he had struck her. How could the crime be ttaced to 
his hand? Why, the verv knife with which he had done the 
awful deed was not his — had only been in his possession a few 
minutes. Whose was it? Surely, if it were found, suspicion 
would attach to its owner? 

Then suddenly his eyes fell upon the red stains, scarcely 
dry, on his coat-sleeve and shirt-cuff. He shuddered, and 
tore the shirt and coat ofl him. They were the only damning 
evidence against him, and he must get rid of them. But 
where? Bfe looked round with feverish eagerness; but a mod- 
ern room furnished with every obvious luxury offers few hid- 
ing-places which would be secure from a detective's eye. Be- 
sides, if he disposed of them, however cleverly. Parkins his 
valet would miss them, would be curious, suspicious. He 
could not hide the clothes; he must remove the stains. With 
trembling hands he sponged away the damning spots, and 

S laced the shirt and the coat under the coverlid of the bed to 
ry. The sponge he tore in pieces and burnt in the fire, 
wnich was stul alight. Then he undressed and crept into bed. 
lake Macbeth, he had effectually murdered deep; but he 
closed his eyes and tried to still his tortured and torturing 
'nerves, and, of course, the moment he shut his eyes, the pano- 
rama of his crime unrolled itself before his mental vision. 

He saw it all as plainly as if he were re-enacting the horrid 
tragedy; but though fear throbbed in every vein of his body, 
there was no pity, no remorse in his heart He had hated the 
unfortunate woman to whom he was tied; he hated her still, 
even now that she was dead. She had stood between him 
and his desires; she had been the barrier between him and his 
social ambition; he had cut and slashed this barrier down with 
the knife with which he had hacked out her life, and he felt 
no remorse. 
He lay awake going over the murder again and again^ and 
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listeniDg intently. Would some gamekeeper^ poacher, find 
the hody, and would they come up to the Hall with the tid- 
ings? 

While he was asking himself the question, he heard a nng 
at the bell. His hea^ leapt, then sank heavy as lead, and he 
shook in every Umb as he heard voices in the hall, and pres- 
ently the sound of Parkins's footsteps descending the stairs. 
He listened with ears that seemed pretematurally camble of 
detecting every sound. The voices died away, Parkins as- 
cended the stairs, and all was quiet again. 

Had they found the body already? 

The dawn came — a cold winter dawn which struck a chill 
to his very soul as he saw the light from the shrouded win- 
dow. If his guilt were discovered, how many, or, rather, 
how few, such dawns would he see? 

The inaction of lying there and waiting, waiting for some- 
thing to happen, became well-nigh intolerable to him; but 
some instinct warned him to remain quiet, and after he had 
taken the shirt and coat — now quite dry — ^from under the 
coverlid and thrown them on a chair, he got into bed again 
and renewed the agony of suspense. 

Parkins usually called him at nine; but it was barely half 
past eight when the valet knocked at the door. Balph made 
uo answer, and simulated sleep, and Parkins entered softly 
and auietly began to collect the clothes and arrange the shav- 
ing things. At last, unable to remain quiescent any longer^ 
Ralph opened his eyes and yawned. 

"What time is it. Parkins?" he said. 

" Half past eight, my lord," replied Parkins in a subdued 
voice. 

" What the devil did you wake me so early for?" demand- 
ed Ealph, angrily, but wondering whether the dread that 
shook him was discernible in his voice. *' I must have had 
iltoo many cigars last night. Parkins, for I've got a deuce of a 
head on this morning," he added; and he turned over with 
the groan and yawn which emanates from the man who has 
** indulged " overnight. 

" I'm sorry to disturb you, my lord," said Parkins. *^ I 
am rather earlier than usual; but — ^but something has hap- 
pened, and — ^and I was half a nund to call your lordship up 
in the night." 

" Something happened? What is it?" asked Ralph, with- 
out turning. 
1^^ " There's been an accident — ^no, my lord; it's a murder— ^ 
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h. the wood," replied Parkins, standing beside the bed with 
tue very coat in his hands which Ealph had worn. 

Ralph turned and sat up. 

*^ What?'' he demanded. " Murder! What are you talk- 
ing about? Ah I poachers, I suppose? Is it one of the game- 
keepers? I knew there would be trouble with those d d 

poachers sooner or later.'' 

Parkins, pale and excited, shook his head. 

" It isn't a gamekeeper, my lord; it's — ^it's a woman, poor 
soul!" 

** A woman!" echoed Balph, sitting up and staring in front 
of him with blood-shot eyes and gapmg mouth; with the ex- 
pression of a man awakened, by awful news, from a drunken 
sleep. 

*' Yes, my lord," replied Parkins, who saw nothing ex- 
traordinary, considering the circumstances, in his master's 
appearance. " The poor creature had been stabbed— ever so 
many times. Grey, the keeper, says, and was quite dead." 

** Who — who was it? What was she doing in the wood?" 
asked Balph, feeling as if his parched tongue were too thick 
for his mouth. 

** Don't know, my lord; nobody knows. At least, they 
didn't when they brought the news. Grey and some of the 
other men came straight up here thinMng you ought to 
know." 

" Why didn't you wake me — ^tell me? I might have been 
of some use," said Balph, with a fine show of impatience and 
rebuke. 

Parkins hesitated for a moment, then he said, evasively: 

** I knew your lordship was — tired when you went to bed 
last night, and, thinking that you couldn't do anything at 
that hour, I ventured to leave your lordship undisturbed." 

Ealph nodded and drew an inaudible breath of relief. He 
was quick to seize the point and emphasise it. 

" xes, I understand. I — ^well, I'm afraid I drank too 
much last night, Parkins. I can't stand much liquor, and 
I'd rather more than my allowance. Perhaps you noticed 
it?" 

** Yes, my lord," admitted Parkins, with respectful reluc- 
tance; " that was why I did not disturb you." 

** Very thoughtful of you," said Balph. " Yes, I fell 
asleep the moment I got into bed, directly after X left you, 
you remember?" 

'^ Yes, my lord." 
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*^ And IVe been asleep ever since until you woke me. I 
was asleep when you came in, wasn't 1?** 

" Yes, my lord." 

" All the same, I wish you had woke me when the men 
came; I mi^ht have rendered some assistance in finding the 
scoundrel who — who did if 

" Yes, my lord; but there was not any need. They have 
got the man.** 

£^h started. 

\* What!*' he exclaimed, with an amazement which seemed 
natural and reasonable enough to Parkins. " They — ^they 
have found him?" 

" Yes, my lord. A man named Workley — the man who has 
been up at the Hall lately, my lord, you may remember? — 
found the man standing beside the body — ^bending over it. 
Grey says — ^and he was caught red-handed, as you may say, 
my lord. They even found the knife he did it with. He 
owned the knife — ^taken off his guard, as you may say, my 
lord." 

Balph stared before him, his brain hot and whirling. 
Luck, Fate, Chance, were all crowding to his aid! 

*^ This— this is the most extraordinary story. Parkins!" he 
said, hoarsely. " What — what is the man's name? Who is 
he?" 

** I don't know his name, my lord. Grey didn't catch it; 
but he's a friend of Mr. Edward's — ^Mr. Edward Bryan's, my 
lord." 

Balph started and put his hand to his brow. 

What the devil are you talking about?" he demanded. 

Why do you bring Mr. Bryan's name into it? What has 
he got to do with it?" 

*°Mr. Bryan was there, my lord, in the wood last night; 
he came up just as Mr. Workley and the keepers were getting 
hold of the murderer, and Mr. Bryan said that he was a friend 
of his; and, indeed, he said as he would be responsible for 
him." 

Balph got out of bed, but staggered so much that Parkins 
caught hmi by the elbow and supported him. 

" I — I must have been very bad last night. Parkins," said 
Balph, holding his head with his hands. '^ I shall have to 
cut whiskey. I am as giddy bs an owl! Is my bath ready? 
Qet me dressed as soon as possible. I ought not to be as bad 
as this, for I've slept all through the night. What time did 
thj[ go to bed? Do you remember?" 



it 
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He looked sharply at Parkins; and Parkins, after a mo- 
jneat-s consideration, replied: 

" A. little after ten, my lord/' 

Balph nodded. 

" I thought so. A little — after— ten.'* 

He paus^ between the words, and emphasised them on the 
man's memory. 

Parkins helped him into a dressing-gown, and Balph went 
and had his oath. His head, every nerve, ached when he 
came out of the bath; but his brain was clear enough to ap- 
preciate the points in his favour. Parkins could swear, if 
need be, that nis master went to bed drunk at a little after 
ten, and that he had awakened him from a heavy sleep in the 
morning. 

When he had dressed, Ealph went down to breakfast. He 
would have given a thousand pounds to have been capable of 
eating a hearty meal; but every morsel he put in his hot 
mourn seemed dry and impossible to swallow. He drank a 
couple of cups of strong tea, and with a nerveless hand turned 
over his papers and letters. As he was doing so, a footman 
came into tne room. 

Lord Hatherley, my lord.*' 

Oh, show him inl'' said Ralph, bracing himself up for 
the coming ordeal. 

Lord Hatherley entered, limping slightly, and leaning on a 
stick. He was pale and agitated, and ne broke out with: 

" You have heard the — the news, Ealph?" 

Balph nodded and pointed to a chair. 

" Yes; you have, too? And — and Mary?" 

" Not Mary. She knows nothing jet. It is terrible — 
dreadful! Nothing so dreadful, so hornble, has hitherto hap- 
pened to us! I came over at once to— to.confer with you." 

** With me?" said Balph, in a wooden way. 

" Yes. The deed was committed in your wood, within 
sound of the Hall, so to speak; and you are a magistrate, you 
know." 

Balph nodded, and he fidgeted with the letters beside his 
plate. 

Lord Hatherley had sunk into a chair and leant his head 
upon his hands. 

" I am dreadfully upset. 1 am not well or strong, Balph, 
and this — this awful ousiness has completely knocked me 
over. Poor woman — ^poor woman! You know who she is, I 
suppose?" 

Kialj^ sboo^ bis head. He could not speak; the thui^€.<voc 
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the table danced before his eyes; he saw Lord Hatherby 
through a mist. 

" She is an actress, a music-hall artiste — one of the com- 
pany which has been performing at Market Eatton/* said 
Lord Hatherley. " Her name — the name she went hj pro- 
fessionally — ^is Nita." 

Ralph took up his coffee-cup with a shaking hand, and the 
cup fell and broKe. 

* I beg your pardon/* he said. ** I'm — I'm rather shakv 
this morning. The fact is, I took a glass or two too much 
last night. I can't stand much liquor. I'm a bad ^ drink- 
ist,' you know." 

Lord Hatherley nodded sadly. 

**Yes; I've — I've noticed it. You — you must be more 
careful, Ralph. Better give it up altogether.*' 

'' I will— I will!" said Ralph, meekly. " What do you 
say the name was — Nita? I've never heard of her, and I've 
knocked about town, too." 

" Beyond her name, I've heard nothing about her," said 
Lord Hatherley; " but, of course, everything will be known. 
You have heard that they have made an arrest?" 

Ralph nodded. 

" The strangest, most extraordinary thing! They have ar- 
rested a man, a friend of Edward Bryan's, who came to Eng- 
land with him only yesterday." 

** Birds of a feather!" said Ralph, with a sneer. 

Lord Hatherley flushed hotly. 

** Why do you say that, Ralph? I have never heard a word 
against Edward Bryan in my life. He is an honest, honour- 
able young fellow, the son of a neighbour." 

" But his intimate friend and companion commits a mur- 
der," said Ralph, with another sneer. 

Lord Hatherley rose from his chair, but sank down again. 

** That's — that's unfair, ungenerous!" he said. ** Edward 
Bryan's conduct has not been called in question. He came 
upon the scene after the murder had been committed,, and 
knows nothing about it; but I am convinced, if you knew 
Edward as well as I do, you would not have made that re- 
mark." 

" Perhaps not," said Ralph. " I only know that Edward 
Bryan is an adventurer, ana that adventurers are not careful 
in their choice of companions. I did not know he was back. 
How is Lady Mary?" 

" Mary is ill, I am sorry to say," said Lord Hatherley, 
sadlj, ^^ J am af rai(^ she caught a chill waiting for me at the 
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station. last night. I lost my train^ and she came to meet 
me. But I can only think of this dreadful tragedy; and, 
Ralph, I— I hope you have not expressed your opinion before 
the servants. You are a magistrate, you know, and you and 
I, and our fellow-magistrates, will have to examine the ac- 
cused.'* 

" He'll get short shrift from me,*' said Ralph, with a 
bravado which his white face and bloodshot eyes seriously dis- 
counted. " V\e been told that he was found bending over 
the body, that he admitted that the knife — blood-stained — 
was his — '' 

" Yes — ^yes! But where is the motive? I'm informed that 
the young man only arrived in Ratton with Edward Bryan 
last evening. *' 

Ralph rose, dropping his serviette and nearly overturning 
his chair. 

*' What's that got to do with it?*' he demanded, impatient- 
ly. " The evidence — the evidence, points to his guilt, and it's 
the evidence you and I and the other magistrates have to con- 
sider. When does the examination take place?" 

** To-morrow morning," replied Lord Hatherley, wiih a 
sigh. *' It is the first case of murder I have had to consider, 
and — and I don't like it. As you say, the evidence is against 
the accused, and yet — How did he come to be in the wood, 
and why did he murder, in the cruellest of ways, a woman 
whom he could not have known?" 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders. It seemed to him that luck 
was flowing his way. With Parkins to swear an alibi, with 
evidence to prove that this unknown man was not only found 
near the body, but had admitted the ownership of the knife, 
he — Ralph — ^was safe. 

*' That's for a jury to decide," he said, with an assumed 
indifference. " What you and I and the other magistrates 
|have to do is our duty. Can I see Mary if I come over?" 
\ He put the question as casually as he could, but his voice 
quavered somewhat. 

Lord Hatherley shook his head. 

" She is keeping to her own room, Ralph, and I don't think 
she is well enough to see you." 

Ralph nodded. 

** All right," he said. " But just tell her that I am sure 
this fellow who has been arrested is guilty, and that I'll see 
justice is done." 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

Stella slept badly on the night of the murder. Her foot 
wiis less painful — thanks to poor Kita's care — ^but she waa 
restless and feverish^ and her snatches, of sleep were disturbed 
by dreams. She dreamt of Bath and of Lord Lisle^ fancied 
that she was once again drifting in the boat that was bearing 
her away from the island^ and that she could see Rath stand- 
ia^ on the shore with outstretched hands^ and heard his voice 
calling to her in accents of despair. 

She was awakened from one of these dreams by a knocking 
at the door, and thinking it was Nita, she called ^' Gome in!'^ 
and, to her surprise^ the landlady entered. The womian 
seemed in a great state of agitation, and stood beside the bed 
as if she were scarcely capaole of speech. 

" What is the matter, Mrs. Sewell? Is it time to get up?*' 
Stella asked, sitting up in the bed and pushing the hair from 
her face, flushed with sleep. 

" No, miss — that is — it^s early; but — Oh, miss! I couldn't 
keep away from telling you any longer! Something dreadful 
has happened. Poor Madame Nitar—'' 

Stella sprang out of bed, her injured foot quite forgotten. 

** Oh, what is it? Is she ill? Let me go to her!'' and she 
snatched at her clothes. The landlady fought with her agita« 
tion. 

" Go to her, miss! Oh, dear, dear! Don't be frightened, 
miss. I meant to break it to you, but I don't know how!" 

** What is it?" asked Stella, proceeding hurriedly with her 
dressing. " Is she ill — very ill? Whatever it is, I must go 
to her. Oh, I am so sorry! Oh, please tell me at once!'-' — 
for the landlady had burst into tears. 
. " She's — she's dead, miss!" she sobbed. 
' Stella went white, and staggered. 

" Dead! Oh, you cannot mean it! She was quite well last 
night when she went to the theatre. Dead!" 

** Yes, miss. And that ain't the worst. The poor thing 
came by her death unfairly. She — she was murdered last 
night!" 

otella struggled against the shock and the deathly faint- 
ness it caused, and sank on to the bed, her hands claq)ed 
tightly. It was so hard to realise that the woman who had 
been so good to her; whom she had seen only a few hours 
Offo in iaU possession of health and strength, should be dead! 
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" Tell me — '' she began, chokingly. " Oh, poor woman! 
Murdered! Oh, there must be some mistake — some cruel 
mistake! She cannot — cannot be dead!*^ 

" It's true, miss. The police have been here already." 

'' The police?" 
. " Yes, miss. They've searched the rooms, and one of 
• 'em's in the sitting-room now; and I — I coul(ii't help com- 
ing to you." 

^* Help me — ^help me dress," said Stella, brokenly, for her 
hands shook so that she could not hold her clothes. ^^ When 
— where?" 

" It was last night, in Eatton Wood," said the landlady in 
a hushed voice. ** Don't take on so, miss " — ^for Stella was 
crying bitterly. " The poor soul's at rest, anyway; and I 
don't think she was happy, for a11 her being so famous and 
celebrated. She's at rest and out of her troubles, whatever 
they were. She was murdered in Batton Wood—itabbed to 
death. It was a man, and they've got him, the brute, thank 
God!" 

" But — ^but who — why did he do it?" asked Stella, with 
horror in her face and voice. 

The landlady shook her head. 

** The police wouldn't answer any questions; but I hear 
from the talk that's going round that he's a stranger. But, 
of course, he must have known madame. You see, miss, 
ladies in her profession lead strange kind of lives, and know 
all sorts of people, and you can't tell what mystery was con- 
nected with her." 

Instantly there flashed across Stella's mind the story Nita 
had told her of her husband, the man who had deserted her, 
the man whom Kita had thought she had seen from the win- 
dow two days ago; but Stella said nothing, and Mrs. Sewell 
went on: 

*' There's a policeman in clothes, a detective, miss, and an- 
other gentleman — a Mr. Workley — in the sitting-room, and 
they want to see you." 

" To see me?" said Stella, shrinkingly; then she said, 
quietly: " I will come at once; please tell them. Where — 
where — " 

She could not finish her sentence, but Mrs. Sewell under- 
stood, and replied in a hushed voice: 

" At the mn, in Eatton village. I'll go and tell them 
you're coming, miss." 

Stella fini^ed dressing and went into the sitting-room. 
Workley and the detective who had ^ust «xrc^<^ \xssasL ^^s^Si 
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county town were standing b}'^ the table upon which were the 
contents of some of Nita's travelling-boxes and a small heap 
of letters and other belongings of hers. Workley's face was 
white to the lips, his eyes glistened with a fierce and dogged 
determination; and both men scanned her sharply and keenly. 

" This is the young lady who has been lodging with ma- 
dame/' said the landlady, nervously. 

The detective bowed and drew a chair forward, but Stella 
stood, gripping the edge of the table with her hand. 

** Sorry to disturb you so early, miss," said the detective. 
** You've heard the news — very dreadful news! — and I'm sure 
you will be ready to help us with any information regarding 
the deceased. Will you tell me your name?'^ 

Stella told him. 

** Will you tell me what you know of the deceased? I 
ought to say that this gentleman, Mr. Workley, is deeply in- 
terested — ' 

Stella looked at Workley with pity and commiseration in 
her beautiful eyes, and Workley bowed his head for a mo- 
ment. 

— ** And he will be grateful to you if you can help us clear 
up this mystery.'' 

** I know — she told me," faltered Stella. 

Workley made a gesture with his hand. 

*^ I — I loved her," he said, huskily. ** She was married, I 
know, but her husband deserted her. I did not know whether 
he was alive or dead — I was trying to find out. If she had 
been free — I — we should have marned — " 

His voice broke and he turned his head away. 

Stella's eyes were full of tears as she said: 

*' I know so little — except that she was good and tender- 
hearted — " She struggled for composure. " She found me 
ill and helpless in the street outside here, and brought me in 
and cared for me as if she had been my sister. She told me 
something of her life, that she was married, and that her hus- 
band had left her, and that Mr. Workley — " 

The detective nodded. 

*' Had she any visitors. Miss Mordaunt?" 

" No," said Stella; " I saw no one, and I was here all the 
time. I had hurt my foot and could not go out. No; no 
one came to see her." 

** Did you notice anything in her conduct that could help 
us?" asked the detective. '* Won't you sit down. Miss Mor- 
daunt? This is very painful for jou. 

Stella iStruggled with her emotion. 
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I cannot think! I am confosed/' she said^ piteoiisly. 

No^ I don't remember — except that she was out very late 
the night before last, and that when she c^me into my room 
she seemed very tired and sad.'' 

The detective nodded and made a note. 

^^ Did she say where she had been — whether she had met 
anyone?" 

Stella shook her head. 

'* Do yoa think she went to meet anyone?" 

Stella hesitated. 

" I do not know. That afternoon she — she thought she 
saw her husband in the street She was standing by the win- 
dow and called out; but — but she was not certain it was he." 

Worldey started and looked at the detective keenly. 

^^ Did you see inm, miss — ^the man she thought was her 
husband?" 

'' No," said Stella. 

** It's plain enough," exclaimed Workley, hoarsely. " It 
was her husband. She must have found the villain and met 
him that night, and he enticed her into meeting him again, 
and — oh, it is plain enough, the scoundrel!" 

Stella sank into the chair and covered her face with her 
hands. 

" I think you're wrong in jour surmise, Mr. Workley,** 
said the detective. ^^ The pnsoner only arrived in Batton 
yesterday evening." 

" So they say," said Workley, doggedly; " but it's her hus- 
band, right enough." 

*^ Is that all you can tell us, miss?" asked the detective. 

Stella inclined her head. 

" Thank you. May I ask you to tell no one what you have 
told us, until the examination to-morrow. I am afraid we 
shall have to trouble you to attend. Will you remain here — 
in this house?" 

Yes," faltered Stella. Where else could she go? 
Quite so. I think, if I might make a suggestion, that I 
wouldn't see anyone until after the examination. People are 
so curious, and will bother you with questions." 

" I will see no one," said Stella. " But may I not go to— 
to her?" 

The detective shook his head. 

" I don't — ^think — I would, miss. She — she was badly 
hurt^ and — No, miss; I understand what you feel; but | 
think you'd like to remember her as you saw ner last.' 
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Stella shuddered and wept^ and the detective held open the 
door for her to go out. 

" There's a mystery here, Mr. Workley/* he said, when 
they were alone. ** It's not quite so plain a case as you 
think. Try to prove that the deceased went to meet the man 
who killed her, two nights ago — that is, before last night— 
and you'll prove the prisoner's innocence; for, mark you, Mr. 
Bryan's evidence, that he and the prisoner only arrived yes- 
terday evening, is not to be shaken.'' 

Workley shook his hands with a gesture of impatience. 

^^ It was her husband, and she saw him from the window 
right enough," he said, doggedly. 

" What was her married name?" asked the detective. 

" I don't know," replied Workley. ** I've always known 
her as Madame Nita. She was always called so." 

** The question is, where are her marriage lines — ^her cer- 
tificate? It is not here." 

<< On— on the body?" 

The detective shook his head. 

** Not very likely if she went to meet him," he said. 
" She'd be afraid of his getting it from her — ^that is, if he 
was the bad lot you think him." 

** He deserted her — the villain!" 

" Oh, well, every man who leaves his wife isn't altogether 
bad," remarked the detective, philosophically. " To tell you 
the truth, Mr. Workley, I dbn t see the motive for the mur- 
der. She was a good-looking woman, a woman most men 
would be proud of, and she was earning a very large salary. 
Unless he nad some reason for getting rid of her, unless she 
was in his way, and he wanted to marry again, had married 
again, say — " 

Mr. Workley made a gesture of impatience. 

** All these theories don't shake me, Mr. Green," he said, 
grimly. ** You forget that I saw him standing over the body, 
that the knife was found, and that he owned it." 

" I know — I know," said the detective, thoughtfully. ^* It 
looks black enough against the man we've got, but, all the 
same, I doubt his being her husband." 

*^ And I don't, and I'll see him hanged!" said poor Work-r 
ley; and, as if he could bear the strain no longer, he hurried 
from the room. 

Edward had gone home from the prison to find the whole 
family at the Court in a state of excitement and constema- 
tion} and for the remainder of that never-to-be-forgotten 
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night he was surrounded by an eager and awed group, listen- 
ing to the story of his life with Bath, and the tragedy which 
h^ enmeshed him in so sudden and awful a manner. They 
heard with amazement of the vast wealth of which he had so 
strangely become possessed; but the fact was almost lost sight 
of and weighed very little against the news of the ternole 
crime which he had to tell them. 

Even the fact that Edward had returned to find Mary faith- 
less was scarcely remembered in the excitement, the absorbing 
interest of the murder in the wood. 

" You are convinced that he is innocent, Edward?'' asked 
his father, as, weary and well-nigh exhausted, Edward paused 
in his recital. 

" Quite, quite! As convinced as that I myself am inno- 
cent; and you would not doubt it if you knew him, sir. 
Think! Ble had only come to England with me — had only 
been in Batton a few hours. It was impossible that he should 
know this poor woman, that he should know anything what- 
ever of her. To suppose him guilty would be to suppose 
Bath Bavne capable of a fiendish, a brutal crime. Bath!^' 
He laughed in grim derision of the idea. " The bravest, 

fentlest fellow you can imagine! Why, he would lay down 
is life for the meanest of God's creatures, would risk it a 
hundred times over to save a woman — dog — from a blow. 
And to think for one moment that he— of all men — could 
stab a helpless woman to death. Oh! — well, sir, I can say no 
more. I know that he was found near the body, that the 
knife—" 

Sir Gilbert nodded gravely, 

" Yes, I know. The knife was discovered close at hand; 
it was stained with blood — ^forgive me for going over it all 
again — that he admitted that it was his. Admitted! He 
claimed it, demanded it of them! Do you think he could 
have done that if he had been guilty?" 

Sir Gilbert shook his head. 

'* No one can tell what a man may do under the circum- 
stances," he said, with the wisdom of ^e and experience. 
** There is only one thing for you to do, Edward, and that is 
to get legal advice as soon as possible. Your friend did not 
commit the murder, but someone else did, and the quickest 
way of clearing Mr. Bayne is to find the guilty man. Gk) to 
Bulpit to-morrow morning — it is morning now. Go to bed, 
all of you, and leave Edward and me to do what we can." 

A word of Edward's ruined hopes was spoken by Sir Gil- 
bert. 
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** YouT mother has told me, my boy. I'm sorry. You 
know that." 

Edward wrung his father's hand. 

" Thank you, sir," he said, sadly. " In this terrible 
trouble of poor Eayne's I have not had time to suffer — as I 
shall presently. Mary has chosen her own path; she was free 
to do so, quite free. There was no engagement. I — I hope 
she will be happy. I could have borne it better if the man 
had been someone else, someone more worthy of her. But no 
doubt I'm prejudiced against Lord Eatton; it would only be 
natural, wouldn't it?'^ 

Sir Gilbert sighed. 
I can't say that I myself am very fond of him,*' he swd; 

but there must be prejudice on my part also, seeing that 
he has come between you and your happiness, Edward. He 
— well, he is not a gentleman, and lately he has taken to 
drinking, I'm told. I myself have seen him, after a run, and 
at a bachelor party, rather the worse for liquor." 

" Poor Mary! Why — why has she given herself to him!" 
exclaimed Edward, hoarsely. 

Sir Gilbert shook his head. 

" Women, the best and the worst of them, are a mystery, 
my boy. But one cannot help asking your question. He has 
rank and wealth; but Mary Hatherley is the last to sell her- 
self for either — at least, one would tmnk so." 

'* It is a mystery," said Edward, despairingly. " Don't 
let us say any more about it, sir. I've got to fight it, to face 
the music, and — and I want to do so without whining, if I 
can. I've a noble example in poor Bath. He has had to 
bear grief as hard as mine, and he has borne, still bears it^ 
like a man." 

Edward snatched a hasty breakfast, and rode into Market 
Eatton to see Mr. Bulpit. 

As always happens in such emergencies, every little acci- 
dent was against him. Mr. Bulpit had gone to London on 
the afternoon of the preceding day, said the old clerk. 

" For God's sake, wire to him, and ask him to come back!" 
said Edward. " I want his help for my friend, Mr. Eayne." 

From Mr. Bulpit's he went to the prison, and found Eath 
pacing up and down. His manner was grave but quite calm, 
and still absolutely free from any trace of apprehension. 

^* Have you slept — are you well — my poor Eath?" ex- 
claimed Edward, as he wrung his hand. 

" Yes, I slept all night. I am quite well," replied Eath, 
guietly. *' Have they found the man?" 
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** No," said Edward, reluctantly; ** but everything is being 
done — " 

" Thanks; yes, I know that; but I want to get out of 
here," said Eath. " I cannot look for Stella if I am shut up 
here, and I want to search for her; it is the only thing I want 
to do. If I cannot find her" — his voice oroke, but he 
steadied it — ** I will go back to the island. You know that, 
Edward. If — ^if she is lost to me, I would rather live alone 
there, where I can think of her, where we were so happy — " 

What could Edward say in the face of Bath's almost appall- 
ing unconsciousness of his peril? 

** We will find her, Eatn," he said, ** and — ^and you shall 
be free presently to make the search. I have sent for our 
lawyer, and he will take the case in hand and prove your in- 
nocence." 

Bath nodded. 

** Yes," he said, calmly. ** He will find the man who did 
it. If we were on the island, the Indians would find him 
quickly enough. They can track anything; I've seen them 
at work," 

" We have persons who can hunt a man down," said Ed- 
ward, " and they will be employed. Is there anything I can 
do, anything I can get you, Bath?" he asked, looking round 
his cell, for the turnkey came to inform him that his time 
was up. 

Bath replied in the negative. 

** No. Get me out as soon as you can. There is scarcely 
room to breathe"— he stretched his long arms and smiled 
gravely — " and certainly not room to walk about. I get to 
one wall almost before I have left the other, and I'm not used 
to such close quarters." 

Edward spent the remainder of the day in the town, ob- 
taining all the information he could about the murdered 
woman, while he waited impatiently for Mr. Bulpit's return. 
The information he acquired was only similar to that of which 
the general public was possessed, and threw no light whatever 
on the tragedy. The m'ght closed, and Mr. Bulpit did not 
return. Edward was in a fever. The next morning a tele- 
gram came, saying that Mr. Bulpit would reach Market Bat- 
ton by the eleven-o'clock train. Edward posted down to the 
station with a pair of his father's best horses, for the exami- 
nation was fixed for twelve, and Mr. Bulpit would barely have 
time to reach the court before it commenced. He almost 
tore the old lawyer out of the train and hurried him into the 
phaeton. Mr, Bulpit had read a h^lf account of the crim^ 
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in the London evening paper^ and he listened to Edward's 
cital of the details. He was mnch astonished at Edward's 
dramatic meeting with Bath and their mutual adventares^ 
and said a word or two of congratulation, but Edward waved 
them aside sadly. 

** All the gold in the world would be of no use to me now, 
Mr. Bulpit/^ he said. " No doubt you know why — '' ■ 

The old lawyer inclined his head. \ 

^^ It is a pity you did not come earlier," he said, in his 
laconic way. 

" It is a pity we came to England at all," retorted Edward, 
bitterly. *' I have only come back to disappointment and the 
ruin of my li&'s happiness, and my poor friend has come to 
find himself unjustly accused of a ghastly crime." 

** Of which we have to prove him innocent; no easy task, 
Mr. Edward," said Mr. Bulpit. " I should like to see him 
before he goes before the magistrates, but there is only time 
to reach the court." 

" And he could tell you nothing more than I have told 
you," said Edward, as they rushed along. " It is difficult 
for you to realise how — how unsophisticated he is. He 
doesn't appreciate his peril; he knows nothiuff of the world 
and the terrible ease with which we can make an innocent - 
man seem guilty. It is sufficient for him that he did not 
commit the deed, and he is free from the least fear or dread 
of the result. All this is difficult for you to understand; but 
remember that he has been living alone, away from civilisa- 
tion—" 

** Half a savage," said Mr. Bulpit, thoughtfully. 

Edward laughed indignantly. 

** Nothing of the kind," he said, warmly. *' He is a gen- 
tleman in manner and voice and — ^and conduct. That's the 
strangest phase of his personality. When you see him you » 
will find it hard to believe that the greater part of his life has^ 
been spent in absolute isolation." 

" What is his name, did you say?" asked Mr. Bulpit. 

** Rayne — Rath Eayne." 

Mr. Bulpit murmured it several times. 

** I've a kind of notion that I've heard it before; but I may 
be mistaken. It is a strange story — well-nigh incredible, as 
you say. And you and he are millionaires, Mr. Edward?" 

" About that," replied Edward, moodily. *' But money 
will not help either of us, as I said. What a crowd! Wheal 
whoal" 

He had to check the horses, for the High Street was 
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thronged tirith people, standing and moving about with that- 
air of curiosity which proclaims that something far and away 
beyond the ordinary is happening. The mob parted, and 
made a lane for them to pass through, but pressed after 
them; and Edward pulled up the steaming horses ^at the 
court-house door. 

For nearly four hours the excitement had been ferment- 
ing, and a spirit of feverish unrest had agitated Market Bat- 
ton; it reached a head as the crowd fought its way into the 
pokey and inconvenient court, which was too small to hold a 
tenth of the people clamouring for admission. 



CHAPTER XL. 

To Balph the hours passed in a kind of demoniac dance, 
treading on his guilty soul " with burning feet.'^ Everybody 
about lum was thinking and talking of nothing but the mur- 
der in the wood, and he had to listen and join in the con- 
versation with an assumption of grave regret, and yet with 
that ease which belongs to a clear conscience. He kept to 
his den as much as he could the day before the examination, 
and scores of times he found himself wandering to the side- 
board in search of the drunkard's consolation; but he had to 
restrain himself. He knew that a chance word mi^ht betray 
him, and he could not trust himself when the drmk was in 
him. 

This effort at self-restraint increased the horror and dread 
of his situation, and once or twice he felt as if he were break- 
ing down under the awful weight which pressed upon him; 
but he encouraged himself by mentally going over the evi- 
dence against the suspected man, and assuring himself that it 
was more than sufficient to convict him. 

In the course of the day he walked over to Hatherley, but 
he did not see Mary. She was too ill to leave her room. 
Ralph was relieved by her enforced absence, for he shrank 
from meeting her. He could play his part fairly well before 
her father and the rest, but he was conscious of a vague dread 
of Mary's clear eyes. 

^' What is the matter? Has she seen a doctor?^' he asked. 

Lord Hatherley shook his head and sighed. 

" No. I begged her to let me send for him; but she will 
not do so; and yet she seems quite prostrated." 

** It may only be a cold,'' said Ralph, absently, " Has — 
has she be^rd about this murder?" he asked^ his eyes wt^nder- 
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ing from Lord Hatherley's face and looking beyond him shift* 
ingly. 

** No — oh, nol'^ replied Lord Hatherley. " I have given 
strict orders that no one is to mention it to her. It would 
only make her worse." 

" Quite right," assented Ealph, eagerly. ** Keep it from 
her as long as you can! It's almost a good thing she can't 
leave her room, or she'd be pestered to death with this busi- 
ness, like the rest of us. I'm sure I'm sick of the subjecti 
Every man and woman I've met has talked of nothing else.'* 

** That is not surprising," said Lord Hatherley, with a 
sigh. " No such terrible crime has been perpetrated in this 
county since I can remember, and it is only natural that it 
should haunt one's mind to the exclusion of other things." 

*' I have refused to talk about it," said Balph, with a fine 
air of impartiality. ^* I — I suppose I shall have to sit on the 
bench to-morrow; I should like to get off it, if I could; and 
I'm rather seedy." 

** You are not looking at all well," said Lord Hatherley, 
regarding Balph's pale and haggard face and its still blood- 
shot eyes, with their dull marks bsneath them; " but I think 
you ought to sit, if you can. We should all like to avoid so 
painful a duty, of course; but, after all, it is a duty, and we 
cannot shirk it." 

** Just so," said Ralph, reluctantly. " We'll go together; 
I'll drive over for you. Has — has anything further b^n dis- 
covered?" 

** No," replied Lord Hatherley. ** Green, the detective, 
from Watlington, is here, I am told. He is a very clever 
man, and, no doubt, will make an exhaustive investigation. 
I hear that he is going to examine the wood — the spot where 
the murder was committed — this morning." 

** Why is he doing that?" asked Ralph, sharply, and with 
a twitch of the pale and swollen lips. ''There is nothing 
more to be discovered there, I should think." 

Lord Hatherley shook his head. 

" Oae would think not; but Green is a man of great ex- 
perience and knows his business." 

*' He'll find the evidence against this fellow quite suflB- 
cient," remarked Ralph, rising and moving to the window, 
and back again, restlessly and uncertainly. " We shall have 
no difficulty in committing the prisoner for trial." 

Lord Hatherley frowned. lie had sat upon the bench for 
many years, and had always endeavoured to administer justice 
^ feirly and impartially, 
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" I cannot say," he said. " I always carefully guard 
against forming an opinion until I have heard the evidence in 
court. '^ 

" Just so — just so!'' assented Ealph, hurriedly. " Of 

course the fellow will get justice. Well, I'll call for you to- 

, morrow morning. Give — give my love to Mary, and tell her 

* how sorry I am that she is ill, and how — ^how much I miss 

not seeing her." 

On his way back to the Hall he met a quiet-looking man, 
who was pacing thoughtfullv across the avenue; he stopped 
and raised his hat to Balph, and Balph's heart rose to his 
mouth; for he guessed who the man was. 

" My name is Green, my lord," said the detective. " I'm 
about to examine the ground round the scene of the murder. "^ 

** Certainly — certainly!" responded Ealph, promptly. 
** Terrible business, Mr. Green — ^terrible! I need scarcely 
say that if I can render you any assistance, if there is any- 
thing anyone at the Hall can do, we are, all of us, at your 
disjposal." 

" Thank you, my lord," said Mr. Green. 

** I should like to ask you if you have discovered anything 
fresh; but I shall be on the bench to-morrow, and I don't like 
to discuss the matter with anyone." 

** Quite right and proper feeling, my lord," said Mr. 
Green. " No, my lord, there is nothing fresh — as yet." 

Balph nodded, and walked on with an impassive face; but 
the cool, grave " as yet " haunted him. 

Was it possible for this sleuth-hound — who looked like a 
banker's clerk — to discover any clue which should lead him 
to suspect? 

Witn a shudder, he went straight to his den, and sinking 
into a chair, wiped the sweat from his brow as he pictured the 
silent, self-contained man peering and poking about the hor- 
rid spot which never for a moment faded from Balph's men- 
tal visiqp. 
^ He took a sleeping draught that night, and fell into the 
heavy slumber which a soporific produces, and he woke the 
next morning with so parched a tongue and such ragged 
nerves, that he found it absolutely necessary to take some 
brandy before his pretence of a breakfast. 

As his hand shook too much to permit him to drive, be or- 
dered the close carriage. 

Lord Hatherley and he drove through the crowd to the 
court-house just before Edward aild Mr. Bulpit, and they 
irent by the side door to the magistrate's room. There was a 
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very full bench^ and the small room was inoonveniently 
crowded. 

*^ This is an awful business^ Hatherley/' said Lord Paro- 
del. ** How do you do, Batton? Most unfortunate that it 
should have occurred in your park/' he added, as he looked 
at Ealph's haggard face. 

" Oh, yes; very unfortunate, of course,'^ assented Ralphu 
" Can't get it off my mind!" 

Sir Gilbert came up to ffreet them. 

" I shall not sit to-day,'' he said, gravely. ** The prisoner 
is a friend and partner of my son's, and t think it better to 
take no part in the examination." 

Lord Hatherley, who was the chairman, inclined his head. 
You know best, Bryan," he said. " Is Edward here?" 
He has gone for Mr. Bulpit, who will conduct the de- 
fence," repliSi Sir Gilbert. 

Ealph turned quickly. 

" Old Bulpit?" he said, with an attempt at a sneer. 
" What does he know of criminal law? It would have been 
better for him to keep clear of this, I should have thought." 

His fellow-magistrates regarded him with faint surprise; 
but no one said anything, and Balph, seeing that he had 
created an unpleasant impression, hurried on. 

" Tremendous lot of people here. Morbid curiosity in the 
lower orders, eh?" 

** Yes; but natural enough. The poor woman had been 
performing in the town, and was a favourite, and the mur- 
der " — Lord Parodel corrected himself quickly — ** the affair 
is so horrible that it is bound to cause a great deal of excite- 
ment. I'm told that there are special reporters down for the 
London papers." 

The magistrates' clerk came in to arrange the order of busi- 
ness; for there was the usual number of small and unimpor- 
tant cases, and then the magistrates filed into the court and 
took their seats on the bench. 

The place was crammdd, and the buzz of conversation was 
with difficulty suppressed by the clerk and the usher's per- 
emptory: 

^^Silencel" 

When the cases of petty larceny and " drunks and disor- 
derlies " were gone into and the small fines imposed, or dis- 
charges pronounced, Mr. Bulpit and Edward remained in one 
of the outer corridors, saying the last few words in compara- 
tive quietude. 

** I should like to have seen the prisoner — ^your friend — he* 
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fore the examination; but it cannot be helped. I shall haT« 

plenty of opportunity afterwards. He will be sure to be re- 

manaed or committed.'' 
"I'm afraid so," Edward agreed, with a sigh. ** Are all 

the magistrates here?" 

" All except Lord Lisle — ^and here he is — iust driven up." 
Lisle got out of his dog-cart^ and entered the corridor a 

moment later. 

' ** Bryan!" he exclaimed, in evident agitation. " What on 
earth is this I hear? I have only just come back from town. 
It can't be true?" 

" That my friend Bayne is charged with murder? Yes, it 
is. You have heard the account?" 

" Yes. It is impossible, incredulous!" said Lisle, quickly. 
" I haven't been aole to understand all the details; out I'll 
answer for it — Oh, I'm not going to sit on the bench, Mr. 
Bulpit; so you need not look so shocked. I'm here as a wit- 
ness, if necessary." 

" A witness?'' said Bulpit. 

** Yes. This gentleman who is accused of this awful and 
brutal murder saved my life the other night, and I say that 
he is incapable of such a crime as this." 

Edward seized his hand and wrung it. 

** Thanks, Lisle!" he said. ** I don't know what you ar* 
alluding to — oh, I'm not surprised at my ignorance. Bayne 
is the last man to talk of his own good deeds; but you have 
come to the right conclusion." 

** We had better go in," said Mr. Bulpit; and he led the 
way with legal calm. It was some time before they could 
reach the solicitors' seats, the crowd was so dense, and each 
member so fearful of losing his place; and a murmur rose as 
Lord Lisle was seen to take a seat beside Edward Bryan in- 
stead of on the bench. 

The last small case was proceeded with, then the clerk 
said: 

" Bring in the prisoner." 

There was a stir, a buzz of curiosity and excitement, and 
all eyes were turned to the dock. A couple of policemen en- 
tered with Bath between them, and the intense silence which 
followed for a moment, as all eyes scanned him, was Succeed- 
ed by a murmur of surprise. And in Bath's appearance there 
was cause for it. No one could possibly look less guilty of a 
eoarse and brutal murder than Bath as he stood, straight sa 
an arrow, his handsome face perfectly calm, his eyes quietly 

11 1 
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trayelling ronnd the crowded court with an expression of iii«i 
terest and curiosity. 

At the moment of Bath's appearance, Mr. Bulpit was bent 
over his notes. When he looked up, a slight exclamation 
sprang from his lips. He stared with a half-puzzled frown 
at the prisoner, and for a moment he seemed overwhelmed b^ 
some impression caused by the prisoner's appearance. His 
was not the only ejaculation of surprise, and many ejes turned 
from Bath to the naggard face of Balph, where he sat slight- 
ly behind Lord Hatherley. 

" Great heavens! what a likeness!" murmured Mr. Bulpit; 
and he, too, glanced at Balph and then again at the prisoner. 
But he recovered his usual composure in a moment, and tak- 
ing out his snuff-box, slowly took a pinch. 

Edward had caught Bath's eye at last, and he nodded affec- 
tionately and cheerfully. 

^^ Poes he look like a guilty man?" he asked of Mr. Bul- 
pit, in an indignant whisper. 

But Mr. Bulpit did not appear to hear him. 

" Bayne — Bayne?" he muttered, between his pursed lips. 

The clerk read the charge, the superintendent stepped into 
the witness-box. Just below him was the white, grie|,-stricken 
face of Workley, as he sat with bent head and nervously work- 
ing hands. He had glanced at Balph as he had entered with 
the other magistrates, but it had only been a glance, as if be 
were absorbed by his ^rief and thirst for vengeance; and his 
eyes, as they left Balph's face, went with a vindictive glare 
to Bath. 

The usher called " Silence!" the buzz and hum died out, 
and every head was thrust forward to catch the superintend- 
ent's words. 

In the dry, official voice and manner, he said: 

" I propose to give evidence of the arrest only, your wor- 
ships, and to ask for a remand." 

Lord Hatherley nodded in concurrence, but Mr. Bulpit 
rose. 

** I appear for the prisoner, my lord, and I oppose the pro- 
posal 01 a remand. My client is innocent, and we court the 
earliest and fullest investigation." 

There was a murmur of surprise at Mr. Bulpit's voice and 
bearing. Had " the old lawyer " got something up Mb 
sleeve, some information of which the police were ignorant? 

** Such an objection is unusual, Mr. Bulpit," said Lord 
Hatherley, suggestively; but Mr. Bulpit bowed obstinately. 
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" The case has only just reached my hands, my lord; I am 
desirous of hearing the evidence.** 

" Very good," said Lord Hatherley, after a whispered con- 
ference with his fellow-magistrates. " We cannot refuse your 
applicatioD, Mr. Bulpit.'* 

The superintendent, amidst a breathless silence, stated that 
the prisoner had been arrested at the police station; and al- 
most before he had finished, Mr. Bulpit asked: 

" He surrendered, you mean? He was accompanied by Mr. 
Bryan here; there was no police, no other person with them?*' 

" Yes, sir — no, sir, they were alone. 1 call the doctor, 
your worships.** 

The doctor stepped into the box, and gave his evidence with 
a professional directness. Death was caused by wounds in- 
flicted by a knife. 

" In your opinion, how long had the deceased been dead 
before you saw ner?** asked Mr. Bulpit. 

As the question was answered, Ealph craned forward, then 
drew back. 

" Not very long — a quarter of an hour. It is impossible to 
say within a few minutes.** 

" Could the wounds have been inflicted by the deceased*s 
own hands?** 

" No; certainly not. One was made from a position which 
would have been impossible to the deceased.** 

Mr. Bulpit noplded, and Workley slowly climbed into the 
box. For a moment or two he seemed incapable of speech; 
then, as if with a great effort, he told his story in a hoarse 
voice, his small eyes fixed on the wall opposite him. Every- 
one listened with breathless interest, and all eyes turned to 
Bath, who stood listeuiug with grave intentness. 

** The prisoner was bending over the body? Had he it in 
his arms? 

Workley hesitated. 

" Please don*t hurry, Mr. Workley,** said Mr. Bulpit, in 
his dry way, but with every possible courtesy. ** Search your 
memory; tell us exactly, minutely what you saw.*' 

" Yes; he had the — the body in his arms,** answered Work- 
ley, doggedly. 

" Supporting it?*' 

**Yes.** 

*** And now I will ask you to be very careful. Did he oflEer 
to run away?** 

'' No.** 

** J)id you call to him to surrender? You woqld naturally 
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exclaim with horror at the awful sight. Did yoa charge him 
with the crime, and call upon him to yield himself your pria- 
oner?'* 

** No. I — do not remember. Can a man remember what 
he said or did at such a moment?" demanded Workley, 
hoarsely. 

** Not very well," assented Mr. Bulpit. " But I may take 
it that you sprang upon him at once; any man would do so." 

" Yes." 

** And he resisted your attack?" 

" Yes." 

" You were hurt? Yes. Did the gamekeepers who cam« 
to your assistance call upon him to surrender hmiself ?" 

^' No— no; I think not." 

" And he resisted them, fought them, in fact, and they 
were hurt?" 

" Yes; he fought as if for his life," said Workley, grimly. 

** Quite so. As you would have done if you had been sud- 
denly attacked without, so far as you knew, rhyme or rea- 
son?" 

** Yes." 

" Mr. Workley, you knew the deceased? Did you ever 
hear her mention the prisoner's name?" 

"No, sir." 

" Mr. Workley, I hes you to believe that I have every de- 
sire to spare your feelings, but — but you were desirous of 
marrying this unfortunate lady? Is that so?" 

** Yes," dropped from Workley's lips. 

** But she was married already?" 

Lord Hatherley, who had acquired considerable legal 
knowledge in his long experience as a magistrate, interposed. 

" You cannot ask the witness that question, Mr. Bulpit," 
he said, gravely." 

Mr. Bulpit bowed. 

" Quite so, my lord." To the witness: " Have you ever ^ 
met the husband of the deceased?" 

" No, never," answered Workley, between his teeth. 

Mr. Bulpit dismissed him with a courteous wave of the 
hand, and a gamekeeper took his place. He gave an account 
of the discovery of tne knife. A shudder ran through the 
crowd as the weapon was handed up to the magistrates, and a 
murmur of horror arose as the witness told how Rath had 
owned the knife. 

" He owned it at once; claimed it, in fact, at once* immo- 
^iatel^?" asked Mr. Bulpit, 
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" Yes, sir, at once,*' was the prompt answer. " He seemed 
surprised like that we didn't give it to him there and then; in 
fact, Mr. Bulpit, if us hadn't caught him there red-handed, 
as vou may say, us 'ud have found it hard to believe — '' 

" That is not evidence,'' said the clerk, rebukingly. 

" Beg pardon, sir, beg pardon, your worships," said the 
gamekeeper, touching his forehead respectfully. ** I thought 
as Mr. Bulpit wanted to know everything — " 

" I do," said Mr. Bulpit, solemnly; and the crowd moved 
excitedly. ** One question: You heard the prisoner ask for 
the koife; did he search for it in his pocket?''^ 

" Yes, sir; I seed 'un; but he couldn't find it, and one of 
us — it was William, the second keeper — ^noticed that the bot- 
tom of the pocket — " 

" Silence!" from the clerk again. 

Back came the doctor to swear to the stains on Bath's coat- 
sleeve and on the knife; but Mr. Bulpit seemed to attach lit- 
tle importance to this evidence. 

^^ The stains might be caused by the prisoner's holding the 
body?" he asked. 

The doctor assented. 

There was a pause, and Mr. Bulpit looked round. 

** Is that all the evidence for the prosecution, your wor- 
ships?" he asked in his dry way. "Will there be any at- 
tempt to show my client's — beg pardon — ^the prisoner's ac- 
quamtance, connection, with the deceased, to suggest a 
motive? I ask that I may know what evidence I have to 
meet. Is there any proof that the deceased met the prisoner 
on the fatal night by accident or appointment?" 

There was a stir in the court, and the crowd turned towards 
the door. 

Eath himself did not move. He had listened to the wit- 
nesses, to Mr. Bulpit's cross-examination, with a strange com- 
mingling of emotions, in which surprise predominated. 

All these men were trying to prove him guilty. Why? 
Why had they not searched for and found the man who had 
done it? 

He looked from one magistrate to another gravely, but 
without fear. Then his eyes met Edward's, and he smiled 
calmly, as if he were aware of, and appreciated, his friend's 
sympathy. 

The superintendent pushed his way towards the box, fol- 
lowed by a slight, girlisn figure, which was at once the target 
9f every eye. 
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She walked with bent head and claspd hands to the box, 
and as she went up the steps, Lord Lisle was seen to spring 
to his feet and heard to utter an exclamation. 

It caused Eath to turn towards him, and then to the wit- 
ness-box. Instantly a cry arose from him, a cry of amaze- 
ment, of joy. 

" Stella!'' sprang from his lips. 

She started and raised her head, a look of answering amaze- 
ment and jjoy shone in her eyes, and she stretched out her 
hands to him, crying: 

" Kath! Kathr 



CHAPTER XLI. 

" RATHr' 

" Stella!'' 

With outstretched hands they leant forward and gazed at 
each other, with wonder and love fighting for mastery in their 
eyes. If the policeman who guarded him had not laid re- 
straining hands upon him, Bath would have leapt from the 
dock to her. As it was, he gazed and gazed with flashing, 
flaming eyes and quivering frame. 

And Stella, with heaving bosom and parted lips, kept mur- 
muring his name half unconsciously: 

" Rath! Rath!" 

Upon the court fell the silence, the stupor of amazement, 
and that interest which is too intense to be called mere curi- 
osity. The magistrates gazed from one to the other, from 
the prisoner in tne dock to the lovely girl who appeared as a 
witness against him. The crowd was as still as if turned to 
stone, its eyes moving from one figure to another, and every 
person present was asking what it meant. 

Edward was as astonished as the rest, and sat gazing first 
at Rath and then at Stella; and Mr. Bulpit, who had been as 
startled as the others at the sudden cry — ^the twin notes of joy 
and love — was, perhaps, the first to recover his calm. 

" Who is she.'* What does it mean?" he asked abruptly of 
Edward. 

" I don't know! I can't guess; I never saw her before-— 
wait. Yes! Idiot that I am! it is she — the girl of the 
island." 

" What ' she '—what girl?" demanded Mr. Bulpit, stfll 
more abruptly. 

" The girl he lost — the girl he-r^ Oh, I can't explain — • 
t^re ijan't time. But how is it that she is bere^-how does 
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she come here? Look at Lisle. What is the matter with 

For Lisle had sunk into his seat a^aiu^ and was leaning his 
head upon his hand as if he had received a sudden blow. 

Mr. Bulpit stared from one to the other, and frowned 
heavily; his legal mind resented these sudden diocks and sur- 
prises, and he looked up at the magistrates as if for guidance. 

Meanwhile, Stella had realised that though Bath was here, 
he was separated from her, that he was held back by police- 
men, that he was charged with — ^murder! And that she was 
^oing to bear witness against him! The colour died from her 
face, and was succeeded by a deep pallor, her arms fell, and 
she clutched the edge of the box. 

" Stella !'' cried Eath, as if they were alone — and, indeed, 
at that moment, to his mind and eyes, hers was the only pres- 
ence, and the bench of magistrates, the crowd, were " as if 
they were not.*' " Stella — speak to me! How did you come 
here?'* 

" Silence!*' called the usher, recovering from his stupor. 
" Silence! You must not speak to the witness.'* 

Eath's face flushed ominously, and he looked at the usher 
with stem anger; but Stella turned with piteous eyes to the 
line of magistrates. 

" He is mnocent!" she cried, brokenly. ** He is innocenti 
I did not know that it was he. No one told me! Let me go 
— ^let me speak — to him!" 

" Silence!" cried the usher again, as if it were the only 
word of which he were capable; but the clerk, at a sign from 
Lord Hatherley, went to the witness. 

" Be calm," he said to Stella. " You cannot leave the 
box. You shall speak to the prisoner presently. You have 
to give your evidence." 

Stella swayed slightly and her eyes closed, and Lord Hath- 
erley poured out a glass of water and handed it to the usher, 
who carried it to Stella; but she waved it aside, and, with a 
great effort, recovered from the threatened swoon, and stood 
upright, her eyes fixed on Eath as if they would draw him to 
her. 

The superintendent rose, evidently much discomposed by 
the sudden diversion from the regular legal procedure. 

** Take the Testament; the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God!" mumbled the usher, quickly. , 

Stella took the oath, her eyes never swerving from Satl^ 
face. 

^^ Your name is?" said the superintendent.. 
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** Stella Mordaunt/' answered Stella, mechanically. 

**Yoa knew the deceased — Madame Nita? You lived in 
the same house with her? And saw her the night of her 
death? Will you tell us how you came to know her?" 

In low but clear accents Stella faltered out the account of 
her meeting with poor Nita; and as she told the story of the 
murdered woman's tender charity, the crowd murmured sym- 
pathetically and glanced at the prisoner darkly. It made his 
crime, if he were guilty, all the blacker. 

** You know that she was married — Beg pardon, your 
worships. I'll ask if she knew the name of the deceased's 
husband.'* 

As he put the question, there was a movement on the bench. 

Balph nad shifted his chair, as if involuntarily, so that he 
was now almost hidden behind Lord Hatherley. 

'' No," replied Stella. 

" You were present on the Tuesday night when the de- 
ceased said she saw her husband from the window?'* 

"Yes." 

*^ She came home late that same night. Do you know 
whether she went to meet anyone?" 

** No; oh, no; she did not tell me." 

" Or that she was going to meet anyone on the night of the 
murder — on the night of her death?" 

" No; she did not tell me. She went to the music-hall as 
usual," Stella answered, still mechanically, for her whole 
mind was concerned with Rath. 

Why was he standing there? Why had they accused him 
— him of all men — of tliis dreadful murder? 

" As a rule, she came straight home after the perform- 
ance?" 

"Yes; those were the only two nights — Oh! I know 
nothing more — nothing!" 

As Mr. Bui pit rose. Lord Hatherley said in a low voice: 

" Place a chair for the witness.*' 

Eath looked at him with swift gratitude; but Stella would 
not sit down. The front of the box was nearer Bath, you see, 

" You have told us all you know of this terrible business, 
I am sure. Miss Mordaunt," said Mr. Bulpit, more gently 
ihan anyone present had ever heard him speak. " Now I 
will ask you to tell us all you know of the prisoner. When 
you entered the box, and first saw him, you called to him by 
nis Christian name, as if you were old fnends: that is so?" 

" Yes, oh, yes!" panted Stella, clasping her hands, and 
looking at Bath with love and pity in her beautiful eyes. 
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'* Where did you meet him?** 

" On the island.** 

'' On the island? What island?*' 

" I do not know.** 

The court listened^ amazed. 

" You — do — ^not — know?** slowly from Mr. Bnlpit. 

'' No. Oh! I will tell you. I may. Rath?** 

At this ingenuous appeal to the pnsoner, all eyes swung to 
him. He made an assenting movement of his hand. 

" We were shipwrecked — my mother and I. And Eath — 
he came out from the island in a canoe and saved us. He 
took care of us, worked for us, protected us; if it had not 
been for his care we should have died.** The tears began to 
gather in her eyes. " He was good to us. Oh! I cannot go 
on; give me time — a minute.** 

** Fray be seated,** said Lord Hatherley. 

" Silence!'* cried the usher, as the crowd swayed and mur- 
mured with sudden sympathy. 

" He gave us shelter and food, and worked day and night 
for us. Then — my mother died ** — ^her voice broke — " and 
we were all alone.'* 

The crowd exchanged glances; but not a man nor woman 
smiled or sneered; for the sweet girlish face and voice were 
eloquent of innocence and purity. 

" And one day I went out in the boat for fish, and a storm 
arose suddenly and the boat was blown out to sea — away from 
him.** The tears were running down her cheeks, and a wom- 
an in the crowd gave a dry sob of excitement and emotion. 
" I was swept away from the island, and — and thought that 
I — I should never see him again. And now he is here, and 
I — No, no; I can go on! 1 was picked up by a yacht—** 

A movement on the part of Lord Lisle drew her eyes to 
him, and she uttered an exclamation. 

** Need I — I say any more? Oh, my lord — ^gentlemen — he 
is innocent! You do not know him as well as I do, or you 
would know that he cotM not do it! Eath kill a woman! 
If you knew him! He is too good and noble. He would risk 
his life to save another man's; he has risked his life for me — 
only to — to gather a few poor flowers. A murderer is a cow- 
ard: no brave man would kill a woman — and Eath — ^there is 
none in all the world more brave!" 

All this she had poured out, her hands clasped, her eyes 
streaming with tears, just as one of the factory girls in the 
crowd might have pleaded for her lover of whose innocence 
she was convinced. One touch of nature makes the whol<^ 
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world kin; and the women in the crowd were crying, mingling 
their tears with those of this sister of theirs, who, with the 
courage of love, declared her belief in the man who had saved 
and l^friended her, and demanded his acquittal. 

It was all terribly irregular, but not one of the magistrates 
uttered a protest, and the usher did not utter his parrot-like 
demand for silence. 

" Is this true?V muttered Mr. Bulpit to himself; but Ed- 
ward heard him. His own eyes were moist, and his voice 
broken, as he replied, eagerly: 

" Yes. Can't you see it is? And it bears out Bath's story. 
Oh! if I could only go to him, take his hand — " 

" Sit still!" growled Mr. Bulpit. " There's more in this 
than meets the eye." 

Then he turned to Stella, who, trembling, stood with her 
small hands clutching the edge of the box. 

"One or two more questions only," he said, more gently 
even than before. " You were swept away from the island — 
you have not seen the prisoner since?" 

" No, oh, no!" replied Stella, with a sob. " I do not know 
how he came here — why — " 

" Stella!" came from Bath's lips. " When you had gone 
I — ^I thought you were dead. Then Edward came, and he 
gave me hope, and I came with him to find you^ if you were 
alive — " 

" Silence! You really must remain silent," said the clerk, 
sternly. 

Bath was about to make retort, with swift anger and indig- 
nation; but Mr. Bulpit said, quietly, firmly: 

" You must not speak. Say nothing, whatever yoju hear.'* 
To Stella: " Did you ever hear the prisoner mention the name 
of the deceased? Permit me to ask it, your worships, I beff." 

" No," replied Stella, with surprise. " How should he? 
He had never heard of her. He had been on the island, 
alone with his father, since he was a child! How should he 
know her? Tell them, Bath— oh, tell them!" 

Mr. Bulpit interposed quickly : 

^^ Miss Mordaunt, we can all make allowance for your feel- 
ings; but you must not address the prisoner, and he must not 
speak yet. Now, my last question: Have you ever heard him 
speak of his wife?" 

At this apparently absurd question, Stella stared. Then a 
blush rose, for an instant only, to her face. 

" Answer, please, no matter how uncalled for my question 
m»j aeem/^ m^ Mr. Bulpit. 
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** No, no— oh, no! He had never seen any woman in his 
life but my mother and me,'' she replied, so sweetly, so inno- 
cently, that the crowd looked at one another. 

** Thank you," said Mr. Bulpit.' / 

A policeman went towards the box to help her down; but 
Lord Lisle, as if awaking from a stupor, sprang to his feet, 
pulled the man aside, and held out his hand to her. 

"Oh, Lord Lisle!" she panted, ** cannot I speak to him 
for a moment — only a moment?" 

Lisle then did a small but noble thing. He drew her arm 
through his, and feigning to leave the court with her, stopped 
suddenly and brought her quickly to the front of the pris- 
oner's box. Instantly Eath had bent down with outstretched 
hands, and Stella had clasped them. No one interposed for 
a moment as they gazed into each other's eyes; all were too 
moved, too taken by surprise at Lisle's clever ruse; and when 
a policeman came forward to part them. Lisle slipped in front 
of him, and whispered to Stella: 

" You must come away. Come, let her go, Eayne!" 

Bayne drew his hands from hers. 

" Don't cry, don't be frightened, Stella," he said. ** You 
know I did not do it; they will find out presently." 

" Silence! silence^" cned the usher, as the crowd began to 
sway and exclaim with excitement; and Lisle managed to 
draw her from the court, her eyes lingering on Eath's face to 
the very last moment. The murmur swelled to a louder 
sound, but the clerk quelled it. The superintendent rose. 
The sympathy of the crowd — ^perhaps also of the Bench — had 
swung towards the prisoner. It was his duty to see that com- 
mitted was obtained. 

** I call Eoger Spade," he said in the official voice; and the 
innkeeper of Team entered the box. His simple account of 
Eath's appearance at the inn so soon before the murder, and 
the incident of the knife, brought back to the court the weight 
of the evidence against the prisoner. 

" Is that the Imife?" asked the superintendent. The inn- 
keeper took it.and turned it over. 

" Yes, it's the knife, sure enough," he said. 

Mr. Bulpit was upon him at once. 

" Come! There are hundreds of knives like that, Mr. 
Spade. You may have been mistaken — the prisoner might 
have taken that one up in mistake for his own. There may 
be two knives." 

Mr. Spade shook his head. 
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" The one the gentleman took out to eat his pastry with 
had a piece knocked off the handle — I see'd it; so has this/* 

" He is quite right/' said Eath, simply. "It is my knife 
— I said so/' 

Mr. Bulpit turned to him with anger and impatience. 

" Hold your tongue, sir!'' he said, sharply. 

Bath looked at him with indignant surprise. 

** The man told the truth. Why — ?" he began; and the 
crowd, staring at him with astonishment, uttered something 
like applause. 

Mr. feulpit turned to the Bench. 

" You appreciate my difficulty, your worships?" he said. 
** I am defending a man who is not only innocent, but com- 
pletely fails to understand his position! It is obvious that if 
I am to fulfil my duty efficiently, I must have an interview 
with him. I do not ask for — I still oppose — a remand, at 

f resent; but I will ask for an adjournment of the court that 
may confer with my client." 

Lord Hatherley and the other magistrates looked relieved; 
the strain of so unusually grave a case was telling upon them. 

" Certainly, Mr. Bulpit," he said; " the court will adjourn 
for an hour." 

Bath was taken from the dock, some of the people in the 
court rushed out into the open air to breathe and chatter ex- 
citedly, some remained, fearful that thej should be unable to 
re-enter. The Bench rose and filed mto the magistrates' 
room; and Lord Hatherlev sank into a chair and wiped his 
face with his handkerchief, while the rest discussed the case 
in e^r undertones. 

" Did you ever hear anything like it?" exclaimed Lord 
Parodel. " Several times I was wondering whether we were 
in Eatton Court House or a theatre! Wrecked on an un- 
known island; saved by a modem Eobinson Crusoe; alone 
with him — for how long? — swept away in a boat; saved by a 
yacht — and then meets him face to face as a witness against 
him in a charge of murder!" 

** A romance of life!" said the young duke. 

" Bomance — ^yes; that's just wnat I should call it!" said a 
husky voice; and all turned to where BaJph was leaning 
against the mantel-shelf. There was a sneer on his lips, his 
hands were thrust deep in his pockets, and his head was bent 
forward in a half-sullen, half-contemptuous fashion. 

** You don't believe her. Lord Eatton?" said Lord Paro- 
del. 

Baiph shrugged his shoulders. 
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" That's strange!'' commented Parodel. " To ine, every 
word she uttered had the impress of truth.'* 

" And to me!" exclaimed the duke. " I'd swear to the 
truth of every word." 

Ealph laughed shortly. 

** Nothing so convincing as a young and pretty witness," 
he said, sneerinffly. ** If she'd been old and ugly — " 

"You're right, she's pretty enough — by George, lovely!" 
broke in Parodel. 

" And innocent," said the duke, warmly, 

Bdph shrugged his shoulders. 

" Who knows?" he said. They looked at him with sur- 
prise, and he went on more guardedly: ** I mean, is there any- 
one who knows her, can speak as to her — credibility — re- 
spectability? She was found in this — this woman's lodgings 
— a strolling player — " 

" I don't understand you, Eatton," said Parodel. " If 
that girl — ^that young lady, for she is a lady, as any fool could 
see — no offense, Eatton! — isn't innocent and trustworthy, 
then my experience of the world — pretty extensive, more's 
the pity! — ^goes for nothing!" 

*' Well— well!" said Ealph, impatiently. "Admit that 
it's true — ^which I don't, if it's all the same to you — ^how does 
it help the prisoner? Her evidence isn't in his favour — " 

" This proves that the prisoner is not the poor woman's 
husband, anyhow!" retorted Lord Parodel. 

" Gentlemen — ^gentlemen!" interposed Lord Hatherley, 
with obvious distress. " Surely we ought not to discuss the 
evidence — the witnesses — at this point. We should wait until 
we have to decide on the whole case." 

" Certainly. I beg your pardon, Hatherley!" said Lord 
Parodel, promptly. " It was my fault" 

" And mine," said Ealph. " How beastly hot it is in here. 
I'll step outside and get a breath of fredi air, I think." 

Though it was not usual for a magistrate to leave the court 
in the middle of so serious a case, no one stayed him, and 
Ealph went out by the magistrates' door. There was a mo- 
mentary silence after he had gone, then Parodel said: 

" What ails Eatton, I wonder? Looks bad, too, doesn't 
he?" 

" He is very much distressed by this awful crime; it was 

Ejrpetrated in his own wood — quite near the house," said 
om Hatherley, apologetically. 

" Quite so!'' Parodel said, quickly, as if the explanation 
accounted for Ealph's appearance and manner, and hia o^wv^ 
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mus against the accused. Then he added in a low voice to 
the duke: '^ Did you notice the singular resemblance, dukeP'^ 

The duke nodded. 

" Yes. It was striking! They are strangely alike; not 
only in face, but in voice; but I am constrained to admit that 
the prisoner has the best of it. Now, that's what I call a 
banasome face^ if you like; and he's a model of what a man 
ought to be in thews and muscle. He must be six feet one 
or two. I should have liked to see the fight between him and 
the keeper! Will I have a sandwich and a glass of sherry? 
Won't I! Feel as if I had had nothing to eat for a month. 
Thank God we fellows don't get a murder case often!" 

As Lisle led Stella from the court to one of the small rooms 
in the corridor, she turned to him with outstretched hands. 

" Lord Lisle^ I would ask you to forgive me — " 

" I have forgiven you long since, though the only thing I 
had to forgive was your leaving us,'' he said. " That pained 
and hurt us! But we won't say another word about it, now 
or in the future. Indeed, we have all too much on our 
minds, more grave and serious matters. Sit down! Ah, yes; 
butyou must! You must let me take care of you, until — ** 

nQ stopped, but Stella could finish the sentence for him, 
and her race flushed for a moment. But it was no time for 
blushing. She was all of a shake with agitation, with the 
mingling of surprise and joy, dread and pity. 

" Is — is there any danger. Lord Lisle?" she asked in a 
breathless whisper. " You will tell me the truth. I know 
you will not keep anything from me. See, I am quite calm 
and strong. I can bear anything, everything, if you will only 
let me see him. You will help me. Lord Lisle. Will help 

** I will for — ^yes, I will say it — ^your sake and his," said 
Lisle, very gently and gravely. "This is not the first time 
I've seen and met your — ^your friend Mr. Eayne." 

Stella stared at him with surprise. 

''You! Why, where?" 

He met the sweet, innocent eyes with a regard from which 
was crushed out, by a good man's strong will, all traces of 
his hopeless passion, and even touched her hand with a calm, 
confiding contact. 

*' In London. It is one of the strangest incidents of this 
strange history,'* he said; and he proceeded to tell her of his 
meeting with Rath and Edward at the hotel, and the way in 
which Rath had saved his life on the Embankment. 
She listened with tears of pride, with her bosom heaving. 
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** Yes! It is like Rath!'' she murmured, almost using Ed- 
ward's words. " And they think him capable of murdering 
poor Nita! Lord Lisle, who did kill her? Was it her — her 
husband? Did she really see him that afternoon at the win- 
dow?" 

Lord Lisle shook his head slowly. 

" I can't say. It is that which we have to discover. And 
now, you will go home to the Abbey — you will let us make it 
your home until — I have sent for Cecilia, and the carriage 
should be here by this time." 

" Ko, no!" she said. ** I cannot leave him; I must stay.*' 

" But think of the pain you will endure. Ah! here is 
Cecilia. She will be able to persuade you — " 

Cecilia uttered a cry of surprise and joy at sight of Stella, 
and caught her in her arms. 

** You wicked, wicked girl! Where have you been? And 
why are you here? What is the matter?" 

©he looked from one to the other, and Lisle whispered: 

** Take her home, Cis." 

But Stella heard him, and clung to Lady Cecilia implor- 
ingly. 

" No, no; don't ask me! He is in there, being tried — and 
I could not leave him. Let me stay, pray let me stay! I 
will be quite quiet. I will not let him speak to me. I will 
only look at him, and sit quite, quite still." 

Lady Cecilia looked half frightened. 

** I don't in the least know what you are talking about, or 
what you have to do with this dreadful business." 

Lisle made a sign to her, for Stella was on the point of 
breaking down. 

" Well, well, you shall stay; and Cecil will go with you, 
and I will come, too. You shall do what you please, if you 
will only promise not to run away again. Oh, what a great 
deal you have to tell me, when we do get home!" 

Stella looked at her gravely and gratefully. 

**Yes! More than you can guess," she said, brokenly. ' 
Then she turned, all feverish eagerness, to Lisle. ** Is the 
time up? I do not want to miss anything — anything!" 

Lisle, signing to his sister to look after her closely, hurried 
out and got a glass of wine, which Stella took and drank at 
once.^ 

" I want all my strength," she said, simply. ** It is so 
hard to keep from crying out: * You are all mad, mad; he is 
innocent, innocent!' " Lisle stood over her with tender and 
fr^tema^ care and $knxiety« 
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** In a few minutes the time will be up. You shall rest in 
that dark comer — shut your eyes and try really to rest — while 
I tell Cecilia all that has happened*^' 

She obeyed like a child, and remained almost motionless 
until she heard the tramping of the crowd as it fought its way 
back to the court. 

Eath had been brought in before she entered on Lisle^s arm, 
but the police had made a cordon round the dock, and she 
could not reach him excepting with her eyes. She saw — all 
saw — that his expression was changed. It had lost something 
of its gravity, and his eyes shone with a quiet joy as they 
sought the lovely face seated between Lord Lisle and Lady 
Cecilia at the solicitors' table. 

But Mr. Bui pit looked grave enough. He had had his in- 
terview with Eath, and had advantaged — nothing. Indeed, 
to his legal mind, Eath's story sounded incredible. He did 
not know anything of his own or his father's history, knew 
nothing of Stella's or her mother's; in fact, Mr. Bulpit could 
make very little of the whole story. 

" It's the queerest, maddest business I ever heard of," he 
growled to Edward. *' It sounds like a melodrama without 
the clues, and the very recital of it will mystify and prejudice 
a jury against him." 

The magistrates resumed their places on the bench, Ealph 
again taking his seat behind Lord Hatherley. He had had a 
drink of brandy at the Eatton Arms, and the spirit had given 
a hectic flush to the cheeks and an unnatural brightness to 
his eyes. 

He scowled round the court and at Eath, thto leant his 
elbow on Lord Hatherley's chair, and leant forward with bent 
head. The usher called for silence, the buzz and hum of the 
densely packed people subsided, and the superintendent rose. 

" I intended calling Mr. Green, the officer in charge of the 
case, your worships, but he's not here. He went to London 
on business connected with the case and has not returned yet. 
I have produced all the evidence I have in my possession, your 
worships, and I ask for a remand." 

Mr, Bulpit got up, snuff-box in hand. Whatever disap- 
pointment or discouragement he may have received during his 
interview with the prisoner, he showed nothing of it in face 
or voice or manner. He was just as calm and grim and self- 
contained as usual. The court waited for his opening words 
with close attention. Workley, seated in his former place 
beneath the witness-box, eyed him with moody impatience. 
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Rath alone had no eyes or attention for him^ but looked at 
Stella as if his mind were concentrated on her. 

"I have had an opportunity of conferring with my client, 
your worships,'^ said the old lawyer, in the dry way which 
vas 80 familiar to most of his audience, " and I have oply a 
few words to address to you before I call my witnesses for the 
defence. And first I would desire to refer to the dramatic 
incident which has taken all of us by surprise. It is not often 
that a witness called by the prosecution bears such formidable 
testimony for the defence. You have heard Miss Mordaunt's 
remarkable story, gentlemen. Incredible as it may seem, it 
is true. It is true that the prisoner has spent his childhood, 
boyhood, and the opening years of his manhood — indeed, one 
may say all his life — on an almost unknown part of an island. 
I find that it is the western part of Vancouver. You will ex- 
pect to hear from me something of his parentage, his connec- 
tions. I can tell you nothing respectmg them. The pris- 
oner himself is in complete ignorance of his antecedents, of 
all the facts of his birth and upbringing. For him his life 
and his life's history date from the eaihest remembrances of 
his life on the island.'' 

There was a murmur of astonishment, of doubt. Balph 
moved in his chair, and a sneer of incredulity sat upon his 
face, plain enough for all to see. 

" He and his father lived alone until that father's death, 
when the prisoner became a solitary in solitude as intense as 
that of the man in the famous history with which we are all 
acquainted. Then the two women. Miss Mordaunt and her 
mother, appeared on the scene — waifs from the wreck of the 
• Andromeda.' You have heard how he rescued and sheltered 
and provided for those two helpless women, and of how, soon 
after the death of her mother. Miss Mordaunt was carried 
away from the island." 

All eyes were turned on Stella; but the fixed gaze did not 
embarrass her. 

She was unconscious of the crowd, of everything and every- 
one, but of Eath standing there, with that light shining in his 
eyes as they rested on her. 

** I now come to another phase of this singular jomance of 
life. The advent of another character, another actor^ on this 
strange scene — ^Mr. Edward Bryan. 

** As you are aware, he is connected with tliis mystery by 
his friendship with the prisoner. I will call him; he shall 
tell you the story in his ovm words. Is there anyone in court 
who doubts his veracity^ his credibility? Is there anyone on 
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the Bench who would refuse to accept the woid^ the sworn 
testimony of a Bryan?** 

The old man's voice rose with an almost youthful rin^. 

** No? Let him tell his story, then, let him prove mat it 
was impossible for the prisoner to have known, met, the un- 
fortunate woman who was done to death, until the night on 
which the cruel murder was committed. Edward Bryan!" 

Edward stepped to the witness-box. 

** Mr. Bryan, I ask no questions. You will place the court 
in possession of your knowledge of the prisoner and the &ct8 
which have a bearing on the case.*' 

As Edward told his story, the court listened with well-nigh 
breathless attention. He reserved, concealed, nothing. It 
was now nothing to him or Rath if others learnt of the dis- 
covery of the gold, and as he gave an account of it, the court 
starea and gaped. The prisoner with his partner were mill- 
ionaires, then! The crowd moved restlessly and pushed for- 
ward to get a better, closer si^ht of the young and handsome 
man who possessed untold nches — and stood charged with 
wilful murder! 

" Until you parted with Mr. Rayne, your friend and close 
companion for all those months, he was scarcely out of your 
sight?'' asked Mr. Bulpit. 

" No. Excepting for a few hours on the Monday night — " 

" For which 1 can account," said Lord Lisle, involuntarily. 

" Silence! silence!" cried the clerk, sternly. 

" You left him at the station, you found him struggling 
with Mr. Workley and the gamekeepers. During the time of 
your friendship, partnership with him, have you ever heard 
him mention the name of the deceased?" 

'' No, sir." 

** And, living alone in this desert island with the prisoner, 
you were in his entire confidence?" 

"Yes." 

*' In all your knowledge of him, is there anything in his 
conduct which would lead you to consider him capable of such 
a crime?" 

The clerk rose, but Edward was too quick. 

*' With all my acquaintance with him I have found him the 
truest, the noblest, the bravest of men, one quite incapable 
of any meanness or cruelty; and I am as sure of his innocence 
as I am of my own." 

A murmur rose that was instantly suppressed. 

** We will take that as evidence of cnaracter," said Lord 
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Hatherley, gravely. As he spoke, the superintendent looked 
towards the door, and rose with an air of relief. 

** Mr. Green is here, your worships. Before I call him, 1 
will hand to the court an article found on the prisoner. ^^ 

" Why was it not produced before?^* asked Lord Hath- 
erley. 

" I had entrusted it to Mr. Green, your worships,*^ said 
the superintendent, " and by accident he failed to return it, 
and carried it with him to London.^* 

He took the tin case from the detective and handed it up to 
Lord Hatherley, and went into the box and swore that he nad 
found it on the prisoner. 

The case was passed from one magistrate to another, and 
Mr. Bulpit frowned up at them. 

" What is this?" he asked, testily. " These surprises are 
intensely trying, Mr. Superintendent, and extremely irregu- 
lar." 

" Mr. Green is my superior, sir," said the superintendent, 
apologetically. " I have to obey orders, and had to give the 
case to him." 

" Well, what is it?" demanded Mr. Bulpit. 

Eath leant forward, his eyes fixed on the tin box as it 
passed from hand to hand; then he turned to Stella. 

** It is yours. I found it — ;" 

** Silence!" cried the usher. 

Lord Hatherley passed the case to the clerk, for Mr. Bulpit. 

** It is tied and sealed," he said. 

Mr. Bulpit turned it over, with irritable impatience. 

*' It must be opened, of course," he said. " I have no ob- 
jection, and can offer none. It is the first time I have heard 
of its existence." 

He looked at Bath, and from him to Stella. 

" Shall they open it, Stella?" asked Eath, simply. 

She rose. 

** It is mine — ^it was my mother's," she said, as simply as 
Rath had spoken. " I left it on the island." 

" Your worship must open it, of course," said Mr. Bulpit, 
slowly; and he handed the case back to the Bench. 



CHAPTEE XLIL 

As Lord Hatherley took the small tin case in his hands, the 
clerk rose from his seat just beneath the bench and whispered 
to him. 

** The witness. Miss Mordaunt^ swears thia \& \iA^ ^^^j^^^^es^s^ 
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We reallj have no ri^ht to open it^ my lord; at leasts that is 
my opinion. I think it would be the opinion of comisel if 
there were one here.** 

Lord Hatherley hesitated^ and looked from one fellow- 
ma^trate to another. The " Great Unpaid,** as the comity 
and borough Bench are often derisively and contemptuously 
called, are really conscientiously desirous of doing their duty, 
and of administering the law justly and legally, and these 
county gentlemen confronted with this difficulty paused and 
considered gravely. They knew that both public and press 
would be only too ready to censure them if they made a mis- 
take. 

^' Hand the case to Miss Mordaunt,** said Lord Parodel^ 
and there was an echo of assent from most of the magistrates; 
but Balph alone leant forward and said, half sullenly: 

" It was found on the fellow — the prisoner; we've a right 
to open it, and I vote we do so.** 

** I doubt it. Lord Eatton,** said the clerk, gravely; but 
Balph eyed him with the contempt which men of his tempera- 
ment consider the proper manner with which to treat in- 
feriors. 

" We have to decide that,** he said, haughtily. " This 
thing may contain evidence which would convict the man — 
though, to my mind, there is quite enough.** 

Lord Hatherley interposed quickly. 

'^ I will ask her,'* he said. Balph shrugged his shoulders, 
and leant back with a smile and an air of resignation. 

Meanwhile, the crowd, growing impatient in their curios- 
ity, began to murmur amongst themselves, and the usher had 
to call " Silence!" sternly. 

" Will you step into the box. Miss Mordaunt?** said Lord 
Hatherley. Lord Lisle took her hand and led her to the wit- 
ness-box, and Stella stood as she had stood before, her hands 
gripping the edge of the box, her eyes, not downcast, but 
fixed, after a glance at Bath, on Lord Hatherley. 

** You state, you swear, ttiat this box is your property?** 
asked Lord Hatherley. 

" Yes," she answered in a low but perfectly clear voice. 

" When did you see it last?** 
On the morning of the day I was carried away from the 
island; I left it under my pillow. It was my mother*s, my 
lord,** she went on, with a tremor in her clear tones. My 
mother brought it with her from the ship in which we were 
wrecked. She carried it with her always.*' 

**S.ow did the prisoner come in possession — ** 
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The clerk shook his head at the inadmissibility of the quesk 
tion; but Stella answered by turning to Eath. 
" You found it, Rath, after — after I had gone?^* 
** Yes," he said, amidst the usher^s cry for silence. 
" Don't address the prisoner; answer his lordship, please." 
** He found it, my lord, and he has kept it so carefully be- 
cause " — the tears filled her eyes — ** it belonged to me!" 

Salph nodded, as if this statement covered all the ground. 

" Are you aware of its contents?" asked Lord Hatherley. 

" No, my lord." The people in the body of the court 
moved excitedly. " I do not know; my mother did not tell 
me. I saw it only by accident, when she was alive — " 

Lord Hatherley nodded. 

" Miss Mordaunt, this box belongs to you; it is your pri- 
vate property. I do not think the court has any right to 
open it; and I shall take the responsibility of handing it to 
you after the examination has closed — " 

The crowd expressed its disappointment bv a low murmur, 

— ** I should advise you to place it in the hands of your 
nearest relation or guardian," 

Stella shook her head. 

" I have no one — but Rath," she said, simply. ** He was 
my guardian." 

" No relation?" said Lord Hatherley, gravely and pitying- 
ly. *' Surely, there must be someone!" 

Stella shook her head again. 

" I know of no one," she said. " I am quite alone in the 
world — " 

She glanced at Rath and stopped suddenly. 

*' Then let me advise you to consult my friend, Mr. Bul- 
pit," said Lord Hatherley. ** I am sure that whatever course 
he thinks you should follow will be the best for you. The 
case can in no way be connected with the charge against the 
prisoner, and the court will retain it intact until the examina- 
tion has closed. The next witness, Mr. Bulpit." 

Lord Lisle, after taking Stella to her seat, went into the 
box and gave his account of his meeting with Rath at the 
hotel and his subsequent rescue by him on the Embankment. 
The evidence made a marked impression upon the crowd, for 
most persons are aware of the fact that a man who is capable 
of the cold-blooded murder of a woman must be a coward at 
heart, and this further proof of Rath's courage was a striking 
evidence to character. 

But Ralph leant forward with his insidious whisper: 
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'^ The man's a savage — ^jnst a savage. / think that tells 
against him!'' 

" I don't ask any questions of the witness," said Mr. Locke, 
the superintendent. '^ Lord Lisle has proved that the pris- 
oner is hot-tempered — " 

" No speech, please, Mr. Locke!" interrupted Mr. Bulpit, 
sharply. 

By this time the court was growing dark, and there was a 
pause while the officers were lighting the gas; during this 
pause, Mr. Bulpit went to Stella; but before he could speak, 
^e had turned to him with anxious eyes, and her tremolin^ 
lips formed a question which her eyes put too plainly for need 
of words. 

He raised his thick brows as he bent over her. 

^^ I cannot tell. Miss Mordaunt; nothing but the whole 
truth can help us, and any reserve, any concealments, though 
they may not seem to be connected with the case — " 

^he understood in a moment, and darting a look at Bath, 
rose, and turning to the Bench, said, quicklv: 

" Please open the box, my lord; I — I wish it!" 

There was a stir of excitement, the usual cry for SLlenoe, 
and Lord Hatherley looked with a thoughtful frown at tiie 
pale, beautiful face. 

^^ The court is about to ask the prisoner if he desires to 
make any statement — " 

Bath opened his lips, but Mr. Bulpit broke in: 

^^ The prisoner makes no statement. He reserves his de^* 
fence, my lord." ' 

Rath made a movement with his hand. 

" No," he said, quietly. " I have nothing to say. Why 
should I? Except that I never saw this poor woman, that I 
found her stabbed to death, and that if they had not attacked 
and seized me, I could have tracked the murderer easily 
enough." 

There was a ** sensation " at this startling assertion; and 
in the excitement Ralph's sudden shrinking behind Lord 
Hatherley's chair passed unnoticed. 

*' All that they say is true," continued Bath; *^ but I am 
innocent." 

Balph bent forward. 

** Let us get it over," he whispered, huskily. " Commit 
him for trial!" 

Lord Hatherley nodded, but was silent for a moment, fin* 
ffering the box and looking at Stella, who still stood, her 
Bagom bearing, her pale face quivering with emotion. 
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*' Please open the box, my lord/^ she said. " It has noth- 
ing to do witn the. murder; but Mr. Bulpit — ^I — I — Oh, we 
only want you to know everything, and you will then see that 
he IS innocent.*' 

Mr. Bulpit gently pressed her into her seat. 

" Miss Moidaunt is acting on my advice, my lord,'* he 
said, gravely. 

Lord Hatherley inclined his head. 

" Very good," he said; and he handed the tin case to the 
clerk. 

The crowd pressed up close, and every eye fixed greedily on 
the clerk, as, with official slowness and dignity, ne cut the 
tape and broke the seals, and took out some closely folded 
papers. 

** They are documents, my lord,** he said. 

" Eead them,** said Lord Hatherley, looking at Stella, who 
made an assenting gesture. 

The clerk unfolded a paper, and looked it over. 

** This appears to be a kind of — of statement, my lord — a 
statement that gravely concerns Miss Mordaunt.** 

'' Read it,** said Stella, almost inaudibly: and amidst 
breathless silence, the clerk read aloud: 

" ' This statement is to be handed to my child Stella after 
my death. She is ignorant of her real name and parentage, 
and I desire that that ignorance shall remain unbroken until 
I have passed away. Her name is not Mordaunt. I am not 
a widow, but the wife of the most worthless of men, from 
whom I have fled with my child. I married him secretly, to 
learn, within a month of the marriage, that he had deserted 
me to return to the woman who should have been his wife. 
I have discovered that he has since married her. This biga- 
mous marriage was committed in Australia. I have not 
sought redress for my wrongs; have suffered him to go un- 
punished. My child, if she should have reached womanhood, 
will understand why I have never mentioned her father*s 
name, why I have kept the story of my great wrong buried 
in my own bosom, and that it is for her sake that I have al- 
lowed the man who so cruelly wronged me and his unborn 
child to go his own way unpunished by me. " Vengeance is 
mine,** saith the Lord; ana in God's hands I leave him. My 
child will now understand why I have lived and moved as if 
under the weight of a heavy load. It has been a weight al- 
most unendurable. When she reads this, I shall have gone 
wher^ ^vsA), weary ones as I find rest. If her father should 
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be alive when she hears tliis story of his cruel desertion and 
crime, I charge her to forgive as 1 forgave — ^for the sinner it 
is never too late for repentance, and he may repent I write 
this on the island on which we have been cast. In this box 
are my marriage certificate, the certificate of jher birth, and 
such other evidence as will prove her his lawful daughter. If 
need be, she can claim her right to her father's name. I 
leave the decision to her.' '' 

The clerk paused, the crowd drew a long breath, not of sat- 
isfaction, but unsatisfied curiositv, and turned their eyes upon 
Stella, who sat like a stone, with Lord Lisle and Mr. Butpit 
close beside her. She sat quite motionless, but her eyes were 
fixed on Eath, who was, by everybody else, quite forgotten. 

** There is an addition to this statement, your worships,'' 
said the clerk. " It is written very indistinctly." 

He drew a gas-branch nearer to him, and continued read- 
ing: 

" * I have made a strange discovery. On this island is a 
voung man who rescued us. His name is Bath Bayne. He 
has been here since a child, with his father. Last night — 
while arranging some books and papers which belong to him 
— ^we occupy his hut — ^I found an old portfolio. It was closed 
with a spnng-lock, which came open as I held it A paper 
fell out—' 

" The writing abruptly ends here, my lord," said the clerk, 
gravely. 

All eyes were turned on Bath, who stood calm and attentive 
as the clerk took some other papers from the case. 

" These appear to be the certificates alluded to in the state- 
ment," said the clerk. " I will hand them to your lordship." 

Lord Hatherley took them and spread them open. 

*'lt is a certificate of marriage between Laura Mordsley 
and Balph Percival," he said. 

There was a cry, a sharp cry of surprise and amazement, 
and the crowd gazed at Ealph the earl; for the name of Per- 
cival — the family name of the Battons — was as familiar to 
each man as his own. Balph flushed and turned to Lord 
Hatherley savagely. 

" Haven't we had enough of this?" he said, with a sneer. 

Mr. Bulpit rose, a strange look on his face. 

*' May I see—?" 

''T2ie marriage took pl^g^ OQ Jolj ^# l^'^S, at St Jude'si-^ 
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St. James's, London; the witnesses are Harriet Coventry and 
William Workley/' 

With a swaying to and fro and a hushed cry, the crowd 
tm*ned to Workley, who sat with his chin in nis hands, his 
eyes fixed on Ralph with a look of moody indifference, as if 
nothing could move him. 

" The certificate of the birth of Stella Percival is dated 
May, 1877, and she is described as the daughter of the Hon- 
ourable Balph Percival.*' 

A cry went up from the crowd — a cry which the usher was 
powerless to silence. Here, seated in their midst, was the 
aaughter of Balph Percival, the father of the Earl of Batton, 
who sat on the bench! In its confusion and bewilderment 
the ]3eople stared at each other. 

Mr. Bulpit rose again. Two spots of hectic colour shone 
on his pale, wrinkled face, and his eyes flashed; for his acute 
legal mind had instantly grasped the full significance of the 
certificates, and his first impulse was to protect, to defend 
Balph; for, though he disliked him, he was his client. 

*' My lord, I object — '' he began; but Lord Hatherley held 
up his hand to stop him; then, with a confused air, he rose 
unsteadily. 

** The court is adjourned,'' he said, with the agitation 
which was shared by all who looked at him — *' is adjourned 
till to-morrow." 

Instantly Bath was hurried from the dock. The Bench 
rose and turned into the magistrates' room, and the crowd, 
talking excitedly, poured in a confused mass out into the open 
air. Stella, who had risen in the vain hope of speaking to 
Bath before he was borne from her sight, stood pale and 
trembling, surrounded by the Lisles, Bryan, and Mr. Bulpit. 

Lord Lisle was the first to recover his presence of mind. 

" Take her home," he said to his sister in a low voice. 
** Take her home! I will follow directly." 

Lady Cecilia drew Stella's arm within hers, and led her out 
to the carriage which had drawn up, and the three men were 
left staring at one another. 

" Great Heaven!" exclaimed Edward. ** If — if these cer- 
tificates, papers, are — are all right, she is Balph Percival's 
daughter, and heiress, if not to the title, to all the Batton 
money!" 

Mr. Bulpit's face was like a stone mask. 

" I cannot discuss the matter with you, Mr. Bryan; my 
client. Lord Batton — " 

** Lord Batton!" exclaimed Lisle. " Why — why — ^good 
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God! — ^if the other marriage was invalidy if it tdok place> as 
the statement stated, after that with Miss Mordaunt^s mother 
— ^then — then — he is not the Earl of Eatton, but — but — '^ 

There was no need to finish the sentence. 

Mr, Bulpii," ; gaze was fixed right over the heads of the two 
. men; and nis lips were set tightly^ as if he were so lost in 
self-communion as to be deaf to them. 

** Good-evening/^ he said, moving away. " I have to see 
my client — '* 

'* Which?'* said Edward, rather angrily. 

" Both,*' retorted the old man, sharply, as he turned wid 
left them. 

** He knows something more than the rest of us," said Ed- 
ward. "I know the old man well; that look in his eves — 
Let us go somewhere where we can think quietly, if only for 
a few minutes, Lisle.'* 

** Eatton illegitimate!" exclaimed Lisle, under his breath. 
** Then — then who is the earl?" 

'* Who can tell! I don't know, and — ^forgive me. Lisle! — 
but I don't care. All this concerns Lord Eatton or whatever 
he is; but the more important fact for me still remains, that 
my friend is still under a charge for murder, and that I can 
see he is going to be committed! Beside that awful fact, 
nothing else has much interest for me. I wonder whether 
they will let me see him? Let us get outside, for Heaven's 
sake!" 



CHAPTEE XLIIL 

Ealph accompanied his fellow-magistrates into the small 
room. It was only dimly lit, and he got out of the h'ght as 
much as possible and stood with his back to the wall. He 
knew the date of his father's marriage to his mother well 
enough, knew that he was illegitimate, and no longer Earl of 
Eatton, but a nobody and nameless; and he expected that the 
men around him would turn their backs upon him. 

But it scarcely need be said that he was wrong. They were 
gentlemen, and gentlemen stand by a man when he is down, 
especially when he has fallen through no fault of his own. 

So, to his surprise, they gathered round him, eager to ex- 
press their sympathy, and to offer encouragement, and, it 
need be, consolation. 

Lord Hatherley was the first to speak. He had mastered 
his agitation, and, though grave enough, spoke easily, and 
with A taint smile. 
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** This case abounds in surprises, Ralph/' he said. ** t 
imagine this is one we need i;Lot count as serious/' 

" No, no!" said Lord Parodel, laying his hand on Ralph's 
shoulder. '^ Too much like a play at a theatre, eh, Ratton? 
Don't you upset yourself, don^t you worry; you'll find that 
there's nothing in it." 

** Of course not," echoed the young duke, nodding at Ralph 
cheerfully. " People are always disputing one's title nowa- 
days, and laying claim to one's estates; but it never comes to 
much, does it?" 

*' My opinion is that it's either a forgery or a piece of de- 
lirious raving on the part of the poor woman. Been wrecked, 
you know, and lost her reason. See?" said another. 

Ralph looked round with a sickly smile. Most men would 
have been grateful for their kindly consideration; but Ralph 
was incapable of gratitude; it is a plant that only grows on 
gracious soils. 

'*0h, it's all right, thanks," he drawled. "I'm not 
afraid. It's a forgery, I daresay; and I suppose it will give 
me some trouble; but I shall fight the claim, and win, in the 
end, I've no doubt." 

*' Of course, of course!" was the chorus of assent. 

Ralph passed his hand over his clammy forehead, and smiled 
again, and Lord Hatherley drew him out of the room. 

" The carriage is waiting, Ralph; and if you are half as 
tired as I am, you will be glad to get home." 

As they made their way through the crowd which still hung 
about the court-house, Ralph saw Workley standing talking 
to Green. 

Ralph made a sign to him, and Workley, scarcely turning 
his head, nodded sullenly. 

** This is a troublesome business, Ralph," said Lord Hath- 
erley, as they were driven through the mob. " Of course the 
dates are wrong, and — and — " 

" Of course!" responded Ralph, defiantlv. " The dates in 
the certificate have been altered — I mean that my mother was 
married before this woman, whoever she was. Do you think 
Bulpit would have recognised my claim, that he doesn't know 
his business?" 

" Just so, just so! We must meet the claim boldly; wid 
I've no doubt it will soon be disposed of. But what a ro- 
mance! If that young girl should be your half-sister, Ralph!" 

Raljph swore savagely. 

** She's an impostor!" he exclaimed. ** She is as bad as 
the scoundrel in the dock! It is all a plant, ^ conspiracy I 
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But we will deal with her after we have dealt with him. 
He'll be committed to-morrow, and — and — '* He stopped, 
for his words had recalled the sense of his own peril which 
this sudden discovery had, strange to say, driven out. ** You 
— ^you won't tell Mary?'' he said in a low voice. 

" Certainly not. I shall take care that she knows nothing i 
whatever of this awful business. She is ill enough as it is, : 
poor girl!" 

When they reached the Hall gates, Ealph stopped the car- 
riage. 

** I'll get out here," he said. " I'm tired, and shall be 
glad to be alone and quiet." 

Lord Hatherley assented at once. 

** Will you come round later — shall I come to you?" he 
asked » considerately; but Balph shook his head. 

" I think I'd rather be alone," he said. 

He walked up the avenue with dragging step, for now that 
he was out of observation the fictitious courage waned quickly. 

He fancied that the footman who opened the door, the but- 
ler who stood by. Parkins, who noiselessly hurried to meet 
him, displayed in their countenances their knowledge of his 
true position; and with a harsh, ** Keep dinner till I ring," 
went straight to his den, and, of course, straight to the cel- 
laret. 

What should he do? The question hammered at his hot 
brain as, half unconsciously, he drank glass after glass of 
brandy. 

At one moment he had almost decided to take refuge in 
flight; the next, as the brandy mounted to his brain, and lent 
him its insidious warmth, he resolved to face the situation, 
and fight against the claimant, whoever he might be. 

A knock at the window made him start and clutch at a 
chair for support; but he knew who to expect, and opening 
the window, let Workley in. 

** You want to see me?" he said, scarcely raising his eyes 
to Ralph's face. 

Ealph noticed the absence of " my lord," and gnawed at 
his lip. 

** Yes. I know now why you blackmailed me. I want the 
truth, and you'd better tell me, for your own sake. Work- 
ley," he began. 

Workley waved his hand, and leant against the sideboard, 
his eyes fixed on the floor. 

** Th^re is no need for threats," he said ii^ a hpllo^, weary 
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voice. " Tou know the truth now. I was present at your 
father's marriage. '^ 

" The— the one—'' 

" The one in London — ^yes. And strange to say, I saw 
him a week after his other marriage — to your mother — in 
Melbourne. He was on the spree, and in a fit of the blues , 
he told me what he had done. It was bigamy, right enough." 

" Then — then — ^my mother — I — " 

" You were bom a year before her marriage," said Work- 
ley, with a cadlous indifference which intensified Ealph's 
agony of impotent fury. " You are, therefore, illegitimate—" 

** i am not the earl — ^not — ^not — " 

" Certainly not." 

" Curse — " broke from Ralph's white lips; but Workley 
stopped him with a gesture. 

"Your own father! But please yourself. What do you 
want with me?" 

Ralph paced up and down. 

" What — what am I to do?" he asked, hoarsely. 

Workley shrugged his shoulders. 

** I don't know. See here, my lord — that is — ^ah, well! it 
doesn't matter — I've too much on my mind to interest my- 
self in your affairs. I've been hit badly — " His voice grew 
husky. '* The woman I loved — " He could not go on for a 
moment or two. " I've only one thing to live for — ^to see tiie 
man who did it swing." 

Ralph started, and eyed him sideways. 

" There's no doubt of that scoundrel's guilt," he said. 
" The evidence — " 

" Yes," broke in Workley, savagely; " but the court's 
with him! I can see it! Don't tell mel I can see it!" 

Ralph nodded. 

" Y-es; perhaps it is. But I'm not. I'll stand out for 
his committal if — ^if you'll keep by me in this fix." 

" What can I do?" asked Workley. 

** Say that — that the thing's a forgery — ^that the marriage 
took pLace a month later — " 

Workley shook his head. 

" No use. There's the registry in London." 

RaJph groaned, and wiped the sweat from his brow. 

" What — what do you advise? Help me, Workley! I've 
no one but you." 

Workley looked at him with scarcely veiled contempt. 

*' Show fight," he said; ** show fight as long as you can, 
aiid while the struggle's going on, get as much money tp- 
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gefcher as you can, and " — he nodded significantly — " that is 
what I should do. What else is there?^* 

Balph made a gesture of impatience. 

" To lose all I'' he whined. ** 1^11 give you some money." 

Workley mixed himself a glass of brandy and water. 

"Your loss is nothing compared with mine/^ he said, 
brokenly. " My lifers finished with. It — it was for her tliat 
I wanted that farm. S'ow I want nothing but my revenge. 
And I'll have that!'' 

His hand clenched on the glass as it struck his sharply 
closed teeth. 

E^h shuddered as Workley moved to the window. 

" Wait! Who — who is the heir? — but you won't know. I 
must see Bulpit — ^Bulpit will help me for his own sake." 

Workley shrugged his shoulders again and opened the win- 
dow. 

** All the Bulpits in the world can't help you to keep the 
title; and the money belongs to that young lady, your fa- 
ther's lawful daughter," he said. ** Take my advice and — 
make hay while the sun shines." 

Ealph watched him go down the terrace, then threw him- 
self in a chair, and tried to weigh Workley's advice. 

Flight! It seemed the only thing to do. But to surrender 
everything — ^title, money, Mary — Ah^ Mary! whom he was 
now free to marry! No; he would remain and fight it out! 

But he wavered and hesitated two or three hours before he 
fell into the stupor of exhaustion and intoxication, and he even 
went so far as to try and calculate how much ready money he 
could lay his hands on; but the dawn creeping through the 
curtains found him lying in the chair with j^lid face and 
twitching lips; and when the court assembled on the morrow 
he was in his former seat behind Lord Hatherley's chair, try- 
ing to face the curious, eager eyes of the crowd and the sym- 
pathy of his fellow-magistrates with a forced smile of confi- 
dence and serenity. 

Balph was a scoundrel of the worst type; but there was the 
Ratton blood in his veins; and, in that strange way in which 
blood shows itself, it was manifest in him now. 

The crowd was, this day, a singularly quiet one. The in- 
tensity of the interests involved was too great to permit of any 
noise, and the jammed and packed mass stood shoulder to 
shoulder in perfect silence. 

Even when Stella, accompanied by the Lisles, entered, it 
made no sound, and beyond a murmur, it gave no sign when 
Sath was brought in, and, going to the front of tbQ dock, 
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looked round for Stella^ smiled calmly^ and waited as if he 
were the last person in the court to have cause for fear. 

Almost as soon as the Bench were seated, Mr. Bulpit rose. 

'* My lord," he said, ** for reasons which will shortly ap- 
pear, t retire from the case. Mr. Grahame will more worthi- 
ly fill my place." 

There was a start of surprise as the well-known barrister 
rose; for no one knew that Mr. Bulpit had wired for him and 
had been in consultation with him during a greater part of 
the night. 

The famous counsel bowed to the Bench. 

^' I have an application to make, your worships, and that 
is that the prisoner's name should tie altered on the charge- 
sheet." 

The words were spoken so calmly and quietly that for a mo- 
ment no one caugnt their significance. Bath turned and 
glanced at the counsel, then looked from Stella to Edward^ 
who, pale with excitement, nodded reassuringly, and the 
spectators held their breath. 

Lord Hatherley was silent for a moment, then he said: 

** What name do you wish to appear, Mr. Grahame?" 

Mr. Grahame picked up an old leather portfolio from the 
desk before him and opened it, then he replied as calmly as 
before: 

" Bath Percival, my lord — Rath Percivdly Earl oj.' Rat- 
ton.'' 

There was no sound for a moment or two, then the crowd 
stirred and sent up a hoarse and impressible shout of amaze- 
ment; the ma^strates sat as if dumbfounded; Stella uttered 
a cry and cau^t Gecilia's arm. 

*' What — what do you say?" faltered Lord Hatherley. 
" (Sit still, Ealph!") for Ealph had risen with white face and 
staringcyes. He sank into his seat, clutching the back of 
Lord Hatherley's chair. "What do you say? This — this 
cannot be true! It — it is impossible!" 

Mr. Grahame shook his head gravely. 

** I understand and appreciate your astonishment, my lord; 
but I make the request on m^ own responsibility, and am 
fully aware of its gravity. I will add, my lord, that I hold 
in my hands full and indisputable proofs of the identity of 
my client. We shall make our claim in the proper place, at 
the proper time; but I submit that I am witnin my right in 
reouestmg that my client be described as I state." 

it was useless for the usher to demand silence; and for a 
moment or two the noise of voices, the shuffling of feet, as 
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the crowd swayed to and fro in its excitement^ reigned 8a« 
preme. 

At last silence was obtained, and Lord Hatherley, rising in 
his agitation, held up his hand. 

" Sir. GraJiame " — he struggled for composure — " we have 
the right to ask — " 

" Quite so, my lord,'' said the counsel. " I had thought 
that the court would have been somewhat prepared for my 
announcement.'' He glanced at Rath. " The resemblance 
to the late Lord Batton, the fact that the Lady Batton who 
died on the island spoke of a strange discovery — " He made 
a movement with his hands, as if he were surprised at their 
want of acuteness. ^' My lord, I have here in his father's 
handwriting — which my friend Mr. Bulpit recognises — in cer- 
tificates whose genuineness no one could dispute, evidence that 
my client is indeed the claimant to this historic title. He is 
the son of Harold Percival, who, with his infant son, left 
England under family circumstances of a painful character, 
and was wrecked in the * Georgia.' He, with his child, was 
washed ashore on the western coast of Vancouver, and died 
there. My client has been in ignorance of his own name and 
rank until this moment; but his claim to the title and estates 
are, I hold, indisputable. My lord, I regret that we should 
be compelled to encumber this case with this statement, but 
I am only doing my duty in stating that the prisoner in the 
dock is the Earl of Batton." 

Balph sprang to his feet. He was pale no longer, but crim- 
son with fury, and the hand he extended was clenched defi« 
antly. 

" It is a lie — a conspiracy! I — " 

Lord Hatherley, trembling, and powerless to check the 
tumult, rose and caught his arm. 

" For God's sake, sit down!" he cried, agitatedly. ^* This 
is not the time — the place — " 

Balph sank down, his blood-shot eyes glaring round defi- 
antly; and the clerk whispered to the magistrates. 

** Tlie Bench has no reason to refuse your application, Mr. 
Grahame," he said, at last. *' You can choose any name you 

E lease for your client, but you act on your own responsi- 
ility." 

Mr. Grahame bowed. 

" I proceed with the case," he said, with splendid cftlm. 
" I call Bichard Green. " 
The detective forced his way through the dense mass. 
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There was an air of suppressed excitement in his manner and 
movements, and all saw that he held a paper in his hand. 

** Richard Green, Police Officer, Intelligence Department," 
he began in official form, after he had been sworn, " I am in 
charge of this case." 

" Do you offer evidence against the prisoner, Mr. Green?" 
asked Grahame. 

" No, dr." 

The crowd stared in absolate silence. 

" You withdraw the charge?" 

"Yes, sir." 

Lord Hatherley leant forward. 

" I — I do not understand!" he said. 

" I have obtained information, my lord, which renders a 
withdrawal of the charge necessary and just. My lord, I 
have discovered the name of the deceased woman's husband. 
I found the certificate in an old dress of the deceased's — " 
went on Mr. Green, more calmly; but before he could get 
any farther, an interruption arose. 

One of the magistrates had risen and was standing, swaying 
to and fro heavily. It was Ralph. 

** I'm — Pm ill!" he gasped, thickly. " Air! I must have 
air! let me go! Let me get outside!" 

Mr. Green made a strange movement, as of protest, but he 
said nothing, and Ralph staggered out. 

Green went on in the dry, metallic voice of the policeman 
who has the case at his fingers' ends and sees his way with 
perfect clearness. 

" The name, my lord, is Bannister, Ralph Bannister." 

A man rose from just beneath the witness-box and uttered 
a sharp cry. It was Workley. 

" Bannister!" he cried, hoarsely. " Bannister! I know 
him! He is the man who has just left the court — ^follow 
him! Arrest him! She was found dead in his woods — ^it is 
»Lord Ratton! — I knew him in London — I have known all the 
time that his name was Bannister!" 

A couple of policemen forced him into his seat and kept 
him there; and Green continued: 

" I have traced this man Bannister through his life in Lon- 
don since his marriage. He deserted his wife and claimed 
the Ratton title. I have traced his footsteps from the spot 
where the murder was committed to his private room at the 
Hall. I am in possession of the coat and shirt he wore on 
the night of the murder, and I have other evidence which J 
will lay before your worships when — " 
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His voice was drowned by the varied cries which row. 
Lord Hatheriey and the other magistrates sat like images of 
stone. Stella^ with a sob of relief, ran with outstretched 
hands towards the dock, and no one sought to restrain her. 

Bath bent down and took her hands. 

" All right, Stella!" he said, gently, soothingly. " All 
right! Ah, don't cry, Stella!" for the tears were running 
down her face; and, with the electric sympathy which stirs a 
crowd, the other women in the court were also weeping. In 
vain the usher and the police sought to restore order. Lord 
Hatheriey rose, and some words fell from his lips, of which 
only one — '^Discharge " — was audible. The two policemen 
fell away from Bath, as Lisle and Edward rushed at him, and 
the crowd preyed about the dock and stared and shouted at 
him, half mad with the frenzy of excitement. 

" For God's sake, get him out — call a carriage!" cried Ed- 
ward. " Oh, take care of Miss Mordaunt!" for the heaving 
mass was pressing upon her dangerously. 

Bath heard the warninff, and, bending down, put his great 
arms round her and lifted her into the dock; and at the sight 
of the two standing there, hand in hand, a shout of satisrac- 
tion, of delight, made the old timbers of the roof ring again. 

Mr. Grahame forced his way to Green. 

** The man — Bannister!" he said, sharply. 

Green nodded. 

" He can't get away. I've my eye on him. I want to 
speak to Workley. Ah!" He caught his breath. " He's 

fone! There'll be mischief! Make way there! Make way, 
say!" and he fought his way towards the door with a look 
of apprehension on his face. 



CHAPTEB XLIV. 

Bath and Stella found themselves outside the court and in 
the centre of the Hi^h Street, surrrounded by a vast crowd, 
every member of which seemed to have one desire in life— to 
stare at these two and to shout uproariously. 

Most girls would have been frightened to death under such 
circumstances, but Stella was not at all alarmed. Bath's 
strong arm was round her, and she could feel his heart beat- 
ing against hers with the steady beat of the strong man whose 
strength is displayed at its highest in such moments as these. 
She was not afraid, though there were tears in her eyes, and 
she laughed, from excess of joy, as the crowd pressed round 
ibem cheering and striving to make Bath's disengaged hand* 
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She knew that she was quite safe — ^Bath had in the past 
protected her against worse perils than a friendly mob— ^d 
she was too happy for words. 

It was hard to realise that he was near her, that he, who 
but a few minates ago was in such terrible danger, should be 
free, and not only free, but the idol of the hour; for, as is 
always the case, the public sentiment and sympathy ha^ 
taken a swift turn, and now threatened to overwhelm hmi. 

At last Edward managed to get at them. He was far more 
excited than Bath, who stood above the crowd with bare head 
and gravely smiling face. 

" rve got the carriage. Rath — ^it^s down this side street; 
there's no getting to the front. The Lisles are there, and my 
father — for Heaven's sake, good people, let them come; my 
friend must be tired — the young lady — '' 

The crowd cheered all the more lustily, but they made a 
lane for Bath and Stella, and Edward led them to the car- 
riage, where they were welcomed most warmly by Edward's 
father and by the Lisles. 

How it happened, Stella never knew, but she found herself 
in the Lisles carriage with Cecilia, while Bath was borue off 
by the Bryans. They had scarcely bidden each other " good- 
morning,'' and they had been separated in the confusion in- 
evitable in such a scene. 

Indeed, Stella scarcely realised that he was not with her, 
that she had been separated from him again, before she 
reached the Abbey and Cecilia had insisted on takmg her 
straight to her own room. 

" And now you must lie down and rest," said Cecilia. 

But Stella would have none of this. 

" I don't want to rest. I want to talk and listen. I want 
to tell you everything — and hear everything. I feel as if I 
were in a dream. One moment my heart is aching for that 
poor woman, the next I am throbbing all over with joy at the 
thought that Bath is free — that he is near me, that I can see 
and speak to him. You know all that he did for me, how he 
saved my life on the island, and thought for me every hour 
in the day; how he watched over and protected me. Do you 
think there was ever any man like hmi — so good, so noble, 
BO — so handsome?" 

*^* My dear Stella, he is a hero, a Greek god — no, better 
than that — a man! — and I have never seen his like. No won- 
der the people are mad about him. I shall never forget that 
gjrand, calm face of his which never for a moment showed a 
lign of weakness or fear, though his life appeared to bR.<9^ 
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Stake, and everything was against him. You are a very lucky 
girl, dearest, to have such a friend, to be engaged to such a 
man." 

Stella stopped in her pacing up and down the room; the 
blood surged to her face, and ^e looked with a startled ex- 
pression at Cecilia. 

^' I'm — I'm not engaged to himi'' she faltered, almost 
inaudibly. 

Cecilia stared at her. 

^* Not — ^not engaged to him!'' she exclaimed, almost as 
inaudibly. " Why — why! I don't understand." 

** I'm not engaged to him," repeated Stella, still blushing. 
** He — he has never spoken a word of love to me; he was a 
friend, a brother — ^that is all." 

Cecilia grew crimson now. 

^^ But, Stella, dearest!" she stammered, as a sense of 
Stella's equivocal position flashed upon her, " you were with 
him alone on the i^and. It is quite evident that he is madly 
in love with you, and that you — Forgive me, dear, if I 
speak plainly, but," she laughed softly, ** everyone can see 
that you are just dying of love for eacli other, and that there 
is no question — And what is there to prevent it? I think 
you must be very rich — ^you are a Eatton. I'm not sure that 
we shall not have to call you Ladv Stella — and there can be 
no doubt that he is the real Earl oi Batten and master of the 
Hall. There couldn't be a more suitable match. Besides," 
she laughed softly again and put her arm round Stella, '^ it 
is almost as if you were married already; why, you neither 
of you could marry anyone else. It is most splendid!" 

She meant well, her words were prompted by the truest 
friendship and affection; but in speaking thus plainly, she 
had not allowed for that maidenly pride which was one of 
Stella's chief characteristics; and the effect of her speechi 
upon Stella simply appalled her; for Stella's face went pale, 
and, withdrawing herself from Cecilia's arms, she stood at a 
little distance, looking straight before her, as if she were real- 
ising the full significance of her friend's words. 

* You think that — that he is bound to marry me?" she 
said at last, very slowly. *" That because we were together 
on the island, the world will think that it is his duty to do so? 
No, no; don't speak! I know what you said; I can see by 
your face what you think — ^that he is bound to me — ^that he 
IS not free to choose — ^that the world will think — " 

She flung up her hands before her suddenly hot face and 
^itood as if overwhelmed with shame. 
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Cecilia was silent and aghast at what she had done. 

** Oh, forgive me — ^forgive me, Stella!^' she exclaimed. 
** I never meant — ^^ 

Stella held out both hands to her with a smile full of ten- 
derness. 

** There is nothing to forgive," she said. " You have only 
told me the truth; and is it not better that I should hear it 
from you, who love me, than from others? I must think 
over wnat you have said. Bath is a great man now; he must 
be free to take his own way in life, to choose — ^to choose — " 
She nearly broke down, but mastered her emotion with a 
great effort. " How selfish I am to think of anything but his 
escape from the peril in which he was placed, and the good 
fortune which has come to him! I think I will lie down, for 
I feel suddenly tired. I will come down presently. Thank 
Lord Lisle for me for all his goodness to me and his kindness 
to Eath? I won^t attempt to thank you — why should I? 
You know how grateful I am, how my heart — ^yes, I will lie 
down— and rest.^' 

Cecilia was almost in tears; but she kissed Stella and left 
her without a word. 

Meanwhile, Rath had been taken home to Bryan Court, 
where, it is needless to say, he was at once surrounded by 
hero-worshippers of the most pronounced type. Lady Bryan 
regai'ded him as the man who had saved Edward's life and 
given him a fortune, and Sir Gilbert was fall of admiration 
lor the heroic qualities and patrician bearing of this young 
man who had spent the whole of his life in an island solitude. 

In scriptural lan^age, they set food before him and tend- 
ed on him as if he had come through some terrible danger, 
some fight against overwhelming odds — ^as indeed he had. 
Edward could scarcely keep his hand off Bath's shoulder, and 
hovered about him as if he were afraid that Bath might be 
snatched from his side again, and the younger membiBrs of 
the family gazed at him with awe and admiration, as they 
might have gazed at a particularly young and gallant Bobin- 
son Crusoe or modem Bayard. Biefore many minutes, Bath 
had got one of the little Bryan girls on his knee; and she 
nestled against him, simply " blown out with pride," as one 
of her brothers candidly informed her afterwards. 

" Of course you will stay here, Bath," said Sir Gilbert^ 
who had caught the ** Bath " from Edward, and, indeed^ 
would have found it difficult at present to call him " Batl 
ton." "You will make this, Edward's home, your home^ 
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until — until your affairs are settled. We won't speak of that 
wretched, unfortunate man/' 

Bath looked up and nodded. Then he looked round shyly^ 
and, with a boyish blosh, asked in a low voice: 

" Where is Stella?" 

** The Lisles took her home," said Edward. " We thought 
it better that she should rest." 

" Yes," assented Bath, quietly, and as if he understood. 
" I will go to her presently. She will want me," he added, 
with a simplicity wiiich touched Ladj Bryan. 

While they were talking, Mr. Bulpit was announced. After 
greeting the Bryans he went up to Edward and held out a 
hand. 

" I must beg your pardon for troubling you so soon. Lord 
Ratton "—they all started at the " Lord Batton "— " but I 
am sorry to say it is necessary. The suddenness with which 
the trutn has been flashed upon us, the terrible discovery that 
the criminal is in possession of your title and estates, the fact 
that he is my client — ^yes, Sir Gilbert, the unfortunate man is 
still my client — and, tnough I would give ten years of my life 
to range myself on this gentleman's side, I cannot do so. I 
am a lawyer; the traditions of my profession — " He paused 
for a moment, then went on grimlv: " I may or may not bo 
convinced of the justness of your claims; but I have come to 
tell you that while my client, the present holder of the title, 
is capable of defending its possession^ I shall fight against 
you. I shall defend him at the Criminal Court to the best of 
my poor ability as I should defend the poorest and humblest 
of my clients, and I shall, on his behalf, contest vour claim." 
The old man's voice was broken with emotion as he continued: 
" But — but, in spite of this attitude which, as a lawyer, I am 
compelled to adopt, I will be glad if you will permit me to 
shake hands with you and to express my sympathy with you. 
If my client, the present holder of the title, be acquitted of 
the crime of whicn he is charged, he may succeed in keeping 
you out of the estates and title for years; and I have to beg 
that when you think of me, you will regard me as a lawyer 
who is endeavouring to do his duty according to the lights 
which guide the profession to which he has the honour to be- 
long." 

I( is needless to say that half of this was Greek to Bath, 
but he understood the purport of the whole, and holding his 
hand to the old man, said : 

*^ Tbat^B all right I think I understand. You stand by 
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a man when he is down — as you stood by me just now. Isn't 
that so?'' 

" That is it, exactly," assented Mr. Bulpit, huskily, as, with 
another shake of Bath's hand, he left the room. 

** Poor Bulpit, I am sorry for him," said Edward. " You 
can see that he believes, that he is convinced of the justness 
of your claim, of the guilt of that wretched man; but he is 
the best type of an honourable lawyer, and he'U stand by Eat- 
ton — I beg your pardon, Eath — ^he'll stand by lus client to 
the last." 

Of course there was a great deal of rapid and excited talk. 
The life on the island; the discovery of the gold; the murder; 
Eath's strange and exalted position were all discussed; but 
Eath listened rather than talked; and presently he grew rest- 
less and absent-minded, and suddenly he said: 

" I will go to Stella now. She will be expecting me." 

Edward nodded. 

** I'll drive you over," he said. 

It was only natural that he should be compellej^ to suppress 
a sigh when he spoke. For the happiness which awaitea Kath 
contrasted strongly with his, Edward's, unhappiness. 

Eath was going to the girl he loved, the girl who loved 
him; but Ed«vard could not go to Mary, though his heart was 
full of her. What must she be suffering at this moment! 
The man she had promised to marry was accused of a cruel 
and cowardly murder, was in danger of losing his title and es- 
tates, was, as Edward thought, lying in Eatton gaol. 

Edward would have given all the wealth he possessed to 
have been able to go to ner and comfort her; yes, though he 
could not have permitted himself to have spoken a word of 
love. To have taken her hand, to have whispered, " Mary, 
whatever happens, I am still your friend, trust to me, lean 
.on me," would have been some consolation in his present con- 
.idition; but he knew that he could not go to her. Like a true 
friend, he put self behind him as he drove Eath to the Abbey, 
and talked of nothing but Eath's affairs. 

But Eath listened absently to the references to his new and 
enviable position. To him it did not seem of any consequence 
whether he remained simply " a Eath Eayne " of the island, 
or became '* Earl of Eatton," and master of Eatton Hall. 
All his thoughts were of Stella, and as they approached the 
Abbey, he was possessed by a feverish impatience which ren- 
dered him deaf to every word Edward said. 

When they reached the house. Lisle came forward to meet 
them, and grasped Eath's hand. Lisle had spent a quiet hou3t 

>/' 
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in his own room^ and, with the inherent nobility of his class, 
had schooled himself to meet this lover of the girl he himself 
loved; and there was no reserve in the friendliness in which 
he greeted Rath. 

"You want to see Miss Mordaunt — I beg her pardon. Miss 
Batton, or is it Lady Batton?'' he said, with a smile. " She 
has just gone into the ^rden with my sister. You will find 
them in the arbour.^' He laid his haiid on Eath^s shoulder. 
** You will want to go to them at once. Come into the house 
when you have seen them; my sister, all of us, want to tell 
you how glad we are, how we sympathise — ^' 

Bath, with a nod, strode away towards the arbour. 

At his approach, Cecilia, who had been sitting in the shel- 
tered summer-house with Stella — and almost in silence — ^rose, 
and, with a murmured word, made her escape by a side path. 
Stella sat, her heart beating fast, the colour coming and going 
in her face. Every step of his echoed in her heart, and in 
the few seconds which intervened before he stood before her, 
all her life on the island passed across her brain. 

He paused for a moment at the entrance, then came in, his 
arms extended, and with her name on his lips. 

But Stella remained seated, her eyes downcast, her face 
pale. 

" Stella!'* he cried, not loudly, but with all his love in his 
voice. " I have come.** 

" How do you do. Lord Batton?** she said. 

He stared at her, his hands fell to his sides, and he looked 
at her with amazed, bewildered eyes. 

" Stella," he said, reproachfully, " are you not glad to see 
me?** — ^for the change in her manner, the white face, and 
tightly set lips, daunted him. " What is the matter?'* 

" Nothing,** she said, with unnatural calm, though her 
heart was beating wildly. " I am glad you have come. I 
wanted to tell you — to congratulate you. You are the Earl 
of Ratten — I — I am — all your friends are so glad.'* 

He looked at her in amazement. 

" The Earl of Batton? Am I? They say so. I don't 
understand — ^yet. What does it matter? Nothing matters 
but that you and I are together again. Think of it, Stella! 
Together! never to part any more — never!** 

She could scarcely breathe; the longing to cast herself upon 
his breast, to feel ms arms round her, nearly thrust maidenly 
pride itself from its place. 

** Y-es,** she faltered. " But — but I am going away. I 
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have just been telling Lady Cecilia that — ^that I — I want to 
go away; that — '^ 

" Very well/^ he said, cheerfully; " we^U go anywhere you 
like. Stella!'^— as if smitten by a sudden idea — " let us go 
back to the islaad! Yes, that's what we'll do!" 

She caught her breath and tried to smile; but it was a 
wavering, uncertain smile; for oh! how she longed to be there 
with him alone! 

Alone! 

" You — you can scarcely do that. You are a great man 
now, Eath — a very great man, here in England, and you will 
have to stay and — ^and — " 

" Shall we?" he said, with a short laugh, " Who says 
so? I don't think I c^re much for En^and, I like tie 
island best — that is, when you are there." 

^^ But I shall not be there," she faltered. *^ I shall be 
here." 

" Then I won't go," he swd, simply. " I'll stay here with 
you, of course. How pale you look! Different to what you 
did on the island. Better let us go back there, Stella. We 
— we were happy there!" 

At this, poor Stella's breath failed her for a moment. 

" You — ^you think you were," she faltered. " But — but 
you did not know then that you were an English nobleman; 
that — that you were somebody of consequence." 

** Am I?" he said, unmoved by this feminine ai^ument. 

You want me to stay here? All right. It shall be as you 
say. Wherever you want to go, whatever you want to do, of 
course I will do." 

" But — but," she stammered, " what have I to do with it?" 

He looked at her. The lovely downcast face was turned 
from him; a vague something, which he could not under- 
stand, had come between them. This morning die had clung 
to him willingly enough, her eyes — 

He wanted to see those eyes again, and he turned to her so 
that he could see, not the eyes, but the long lashes. 

" Stella!" he said in a low voice, vibrating with passion., 
'' Stella!" 

She did not speak or move. 

" What has come to you? Why do you turn away from 
me? What have I done? Are you angry with me as you 
used to be sometimes on the island? Angry? I thought you 
were glad this morning? I never understend you. I remem- 
ber when I carried you across the beach the day you wetfi. 
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tired, you were angry. Stella, I — ^I, don't understand. Look 
at me, speak to me!" 

His heart was beating furiously; the lon^ng to clasp her 
to him was mounting, mounting swiftly to his brain. 

" What has come oetween us? You don't want to go back 
to the island — ^you will not speak. Ah!" With a sudden cry 
he had risen and stood before her. " You have forgotten me 
—don't care for me — ^you want me to go without you — ^to 
leave you!" 

He broke off with a fierce laugh, the laugh of the man who 
knows what he wants, and who is too ignorant of civilisation 
to refrain from snatching it. 

" You can't do that, you can't leave me! I — ^I should die 
without you! Why, I nearly died when you were carried from 
the island! And to lose you again!" 

At the horrid thought, he caught her in his arms, lifting 
her bodily from the seat, and pressed her to him, half laugh- 
ing, half sobbing, distraught with passion and with dread. 

" Stella! I — I love you! I love you! I love you! I can't 
go back, I can't live without you! They can have everything 
else! Only you — ^you — ^you! I must have you /" 

For an instant she surrendered to his passionate appeal. 
To lie in his embrace, to feel his strong arms round her — 
holding her. Ah, well; only a woman who has loved with all 
her heart and soul can understand Stella's sensations at that 
moment. She lay still as his kisses rained on her face and 
hair, fierce kisses proclaiming his love and fiercely demanding 
hers. Then she made an effort. 

" Bath! Eath! you must not — you must not! Ah, let me 
go! It is all changed now, all different! You are the Earl 
of Ratton. You are free to — to choose — " 

He gazed down at her with a bewildered, non-comprehend- 
ing air. 

" What? What is all this you are saying? I am Rath, 
and you are Stella ! My Stella! Are you angry with me 
about something? Because I am somebody else than I used 
to be? What does it matter? I am Bath, you are Stella! 
And you belong to me!" 

" Ah, that — that is just it, just why — why I cannot! Ah, 
let me go, Bath! I — I can't marry you!" 

She expected him to loose her, to fall back aghast, over- 
whelmed; but instead he smiled, actually smiled. 

" All right," he said, cheerfally, but with his eyes still 
flashing. ^* Who wants you to? We'll go back to the island 
and be just as we were. I didn't marry you tixere — ^I was 
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happy jnst because I had you with me — and I was satisfied-^ 
I think. Never mind, about marrying me. Gome back with 
me; let us go back to the old life, that's all I aski" 

She gasp^^ then hun^ her head before his innocence, his 
great, unselfish love. Then — oh. Eve, who bequeathed to all 
your daughters the terrible charm before which the sons of 
men bow the knee of the slave! — she wound her arms round 
his neck, and slowly — ^as one spins out a great delight and un- 
speakable joy — drew his head down to her and — of her own 
accord — kia&di him on the lips. And with that kiss surren- 
dered. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

Balph had staggered from the bench and into the magis- 
trate's room. 

Prom Green's significant words, " We have found the name 
of the deceased's husband," Balph knew that the desperate 
game he was playing was finisned, and that he had lost. 
There was nothing for it now but flight. Behind him was 
the hangman with hot feet and trailing rope, before him only 
the faintest chance of escape. 

With trembling hand he seized the jug of water from the 
table, and pouring some into his hands, dashed it across his 
forehead; for he felt sick and faint with terror; then he left 
the room by the private door. 

He was not a moment too soon, for, at a sign from the 
superintendent, a police officer in plain clothes had followed 
him; but the moment, short as it was, was of all importance 
to Balph; for almost in that short space of time he found 
himself in the midst of a wild, excited crowd which surged 
against the court-house in an utterly futile attempt to enter 
and participate in the sensational incidents which were pro- 
ceedmg there. 

Balph, bending his head, skirted the howling mass and 
made for one of the small streets leading to the station. 

As he went across the square, he heard the howls change 
to wild, tumultuous cheering, and guessed the cause. The 
prisoner was acquitted, the man he had instinctively hated 
was free, free to step into his — ^Balph's — place. He was no 
longer a suspected criminal, and it was Balph who was flying 
from justice. 

He set his teeth hard and hurried on. At the end of the 
lane^ which was absolutelv deserted^ he i](ausedvandL '^K^b^.V^*^ 
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hand to his brow^ strove to realise his well-nigh hopeless 
sitnation^ and form some plan. 

To go to the station would be madness^ for the detective 
would have been certain to place a policeman waiting to ar- 
rest him. Besides^ barring a few pounds^ he had no money^ 
and without money escape was impossible. 

He must go back to the Hall. But there also he would 
doubtless find a detective waiting to pounce upon him. And 
yet, money he must have. Thare was about a couple of hun* 
dred pounds in the safe in his roomj, and his jewellery, which 
was worth a fairly large sum; for, like most vain men, Balph 
had been liberal to himself in the matter of diamond pins and 
rings and similar gewgaws. 

As he stood pondering, he heard the sound of horses' feet, 
and his heart leapt with swift terror; but, to his relief, one of 
his own grooms turned the corner with a couple of horses he 
was exercising. Balph jumped at the chance offered him^ 
and signing to the man to pull up, said: 

^* This is fortunate. I have to go to Roysdale Station. 
Give me your horse, and ride on the other to the court, and 
tell Lord Hatherley where I have gone. He will understand. 
Is — ^is — anyone waiting for me at the Hall?'' he asked, as he 
sprang into the saddle. 

** No, my lord; not that I know of, and I've just come 
straight from home," replied the man. 

Balph nodded. 

^' Bemember, Boysdale Station. I have to meet someone 
there." 

The man touched his hat and rode off, and Balph turned 
his horse homewards. 

He entered the park by one of the side gates, tied up the 
horse, and keeping within the shadow of the trees as much as 
possible, gained the Hall by the window of his den. With 
frenzied haste he unlocked the safe and took out the bundle 
of notes; then he went, forcing himself to walk slowly, 
through the hall and up to his dressing-room. 

There he met Parkins face to face. The man started at 
the sight of his master's pallid countenance, and exclaimed: 
** Anything — anything the matter, my lord? Are you ill?" 
**No, no," replied Balph. "But— but I've had bad 
news. A near relative is — is ill — dying — and I must go to 
London at once. Pack a portmanteau. I'll help you." 
** Yes, my lord. Shall 1 oi*der the carriage?" 
" No, no — ^I mean I have ordered it. Here, I'll help you. 



f. 
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Gei; a box of cigars from my room; and, Parkins, you need 
not say anything to the other servants." 

'' No, my lord. Might I venture to ask the news from the 
court?" 

" Committed for trial," said Balph, hurriedly. " He's 
guilty, of course. Look sharp!" 

Parkins ran down, and Balph quicklv collected the most 
valuable of his jewellery and put it into his pocket. Then he 
went down-stairs by the back way, so as not to meet Parkins, 
and waited in the passage behind the hall until he heard the 
man ascend again. 

It would take Parkins half an hour to pack. Bv that 
time, Balph, mounted on a good horse — and the one he had 
left tied up at the gate was one of the best — ^he would be well 
on his way to the junction. 

He was passing through his den, when a bottle of brandy 
caught his attention. He paused, and not seeing a glass, 
drank a draught from the bottle itself. The spirits added 
fuel to his excitement, and he laughed with a kind of hysteria 
as he thought that, after all, he stood a chance. How many 
murderers had escaped arrest during the last twelve months? 
He would go to London and stay there — only fools ran their 
necks into a noose by attempting to leave one of the ports. 
In that human bee-hive he could hide until a chance of quit- 
ting the country presented itself. 

He said this to himself as he slipped a revolver into his 
pocket and drank some more brandy; then he opened the 
window — and saw Workley running across the lawn, his face 
white and set — a human sleuth-hound on the warm track! 

Balph shrank back behind the curtain and waited, his 
breath coming in sharp gasps, his hand feelihg for his re- . 
volver. 

He heard Workley come panting up the steps and across 
the terrace; then the window was burst open and the man 
sprang into the room. 

In a moment he had seen Balph, and, with a hoarse cry, 
extended his arm as if denouncing him; but for a time no 
words would come, and the cry was faint and almost inaudible 
from the stress of his emotion. 

** Scoundrel!" he gasped at last. " Murderer! It was you 
— ^you — who killed her; and you shall hang for it! Put down 
that revolver! You're run to earth, jou brute! — ^there are 
more in the front — the house is surrounded — there is no 
chance!" 

Balph lowered the revolver; he realised^ even at that mo- 
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ment, that the sound of firing would bring the other pursuers 
upon him. 

" Give me — ^give me a chance!" he gasped, the sweat run- 
ning down his face, his bloodshot eyes distended. " I swear 
it — it was an accident! Give me a chance and I'll make it 
worth your while." 

He snatched the notes from his pocket. 

" Take — take half of these — ^just to let me pass — to keep 
quiet for five — ten minutes! For God's sake, give me a 
chance! Don't hunt a fellow-creature to death!" 

Workley's white face went purple, 

" Not if you offered me a million — ^not if my own life de- 
pended on it!" he cried, hoarsely; and, with a shout for 
help, he fiung himself on Bath. 

Ralph raised the revolver by the barrel and struck down at 
him with lightning rapidity. The blows fell like iron rain 
upon Workley's forehead, his grasp on Balph relaxed, and he 
fell at his feet. 

With savage fury Ralph kicked at the unconscious man as 
he sprang over him to the window. But there he stopped, 
for he could hear the sound of footsteps in the hall, and Jmew 
that his pursuers would see him flying across the lawn. He 
turned back and stood beside the door. For a moment he 
thought of locking it, but before he could do so, it was burst 
open and a detective sprang into the room. At sight of 
Workley lying on the floor he hesitated, and, blowing a whis- 
tle, went to him. 

Ralph seized the chance offered by the man's momentary 
hesitation, and noiselessly stepping round the door, gained 
the hall. It was empty, though the butler and a footman 
were hurrying up, alarmed by the noise and the whistle, and 
Ralph sprang up the stairs. At the head of them he stopped. 
Parkins was in his room; there was no outlet there; he would 
be caught like a rat in a trap! With no definite plan, but 
impelled by despair, he ran down the corridor through a door- 
way at the end, and found himself in one of the passages 
which connected the old part of the ancient house with the 
more modern portion. He had never been there before, and 
he looked round him confusedly. As he did so, he caught 
sight of the detective running across the lawn, evidently 
under the impression that his prey had made his escape by 
the window. 

Ralph hurried along the passage and reached a low door, 
which, on opening, he found communicated with a large lum- 
ber-room. The furniture was old and thick with di^^ and 
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from several trunks came the musty smell arising from long 
stored-away and neglected clothes; at the end of the room 
was another door, and opening it with some difficulty, he 
found that he was in a disused dressing-room. Dust and 
cobwebs were thick over everything, and, as he went about on 
tiptoe, with hurried — one might say purposeless — movements, 
the rats darted across the room and disappeared in the broken 
wainscot. Breathing hard, shaking in every limb, with the 
blood-stained revolver still grasped in his nands, he sank on 
to a box and waited, resolved that he would not be taken 
alive. 

He did not know whether it was an hour or a minute be- 
fore he heard footsteps coming along the passage and the 
voice of Green the detective. Ealph sprang to ms feet and 
Waited, revolver raised; but, to his amazement, the footsteps 
and the voices passed, as it seemed to him, within a few feet 
of the left well, and so closely that he heard Green. say: 

** Not here; try that door!'* 

A moment after a breathless voice said: 

" The horse has gone, Mr. Green! He's got away!'^ 

And Balph heard the men rapidly descending the stairs. 
He drew a long breath as he guessed what had happened. 
The horse had broken loose and led them on the wrong scent. 
Was there still a chance for him? 

He flung himself down on the floor and fought against the 
sick tremor which possessed him; if he was to escape he would 
need all his cunnmg, all his presence of mind, and all the 
courage which he could wrest from despair. 

He lay there, panting, in a cold sweat, for hours, afraid to 
move, almost afraid to breathe. The day waned, and the 
room grew dark with a darkness which was almost a relief to 
his racked nerves; for he could think now with something 
like acuteness. 

He rose at last, and with cautious steps felt his way to the 
larger room, through the dirty windows of which the moon — 
the moon that had looked down upon the murdered woman's 
uplifted face — shone brightly. His eye fell upon one of the 
open trunks, and the sight of the clothes within it gave him 
an idea. From the dusty, moth-eaten heap he drew out a 
gown and a shawl, and with feverish haste slipped them on. 
In a cracked mirror he arranged the shawl over nis head, and 
with no more definite purpose than that of escaping from the 
house, slowly and cautiously opened the door and gained the 
passage. 

As correctly as he could judge, it was now somewhere about 
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eight o'clock; if the servants could eat at all under the dr- 
cumstances^ they were at supper. It was just possible foi 
binri to get clear of the house unobserved. 

Slowly, listening at every step, he went down the back 
stair-way, and had reached the outer door of the small hall 
when he saw a servant coming along the passage. A candle 
was burning on a stand beside the door; there would be no 
time for him to unlock it before he was seen by the woman^ 
unless he extinguished the light. 

He snatched up the candle-stick, and — as is so frequently 
the case — the candle fell out. He put his foot on it and 
sprang for the door, but it was locked from the outside. The 
maid had seen him and sent up a shriek, and with an awful 
oath he turned and fled up the stairs. 

As he did so, it seemed to him that a li^ht was following 
him, moving with him; suddenly this light increased and 
spr^ to a flame, and he knew that the candle had ignited 
his dress; but he still fled upwards, followed by the shouts 
and screams of the women servants and the cries of the men, 
who, though they had rushed into the hall, stood there as if 
paralysed. With the flames still flaring round him, he ran 
like a madman towards the old lumber-room, swung the door 
to behind him, and with frenzied fingers tore at the burning 
garments. He got them off at last, and flung them, stiu 
alight, from him, heedless where they fell. With the strength 
of a madman, he dragged a heavy barricade against the door 
andpiled the scarcely less heavy trunks on top of it. 

While he was thus engaged — absorbed in his tadc— ^he was 
vaguely conscious that the room had grown light with an- 
other Ught than that from the moonbeams; but as he turned, 
he saw that the burning clothes had fallen on some rubbiidi 
on the floor, and that the room was in a blaze. 

He sprang to the window, through the smoke which already 
rendered breathing difficult, and forcing it open, stepped out 
on to the wide ledge; but only to shrink back appalled. 

He was standing at the top of the great house, with a space 
between him and the ground which no man could pass through 
and live. 

The flames mounted higher as he stood clinging to the edge 
of the window, the smoke grew so thick and dense that he 
could not see through it. A roar as of a storm deafened him; 
voices clove through it now and again yelling *'Eire!" and 
presently there came a hammering at the door and cries of: 

" Open the door! Open the doorl" 

He laughed — ^l^e w^ raving mad, uot with the madness of 
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despair — and seizing a chair, flung it, f utilely, on the top o! 
the barricade. 

" Open it, if you can, d — n you!'^ he yelled, hoarsely. 

Cries of horror responded to this taunt, and as he ran to 
the window, and was seen by the crowd below, other cries of 
terror, and even of pity, rose to him. 

" Jump! jump!*^ yelled a voice. 

He paused, looking down with eyes blazing from his black- 
ened face, and it was thought that he would take the hope- 
less advice; but at that moment there was a crash, and he fell 

back into the room as the wall fell in with and buried him. 
m mt nf * * * m 

Two years later — ^just about the time the new Eatton Hall 
was nearing completion — three young persons were sitting, in 
the glow of a summer's evening, under the verandah of a 
luxurious bui^alow, and looking out upon the exquisite view 
upon which 'Sstii — and Stella — ^had so often gazed from the 
door of the old hut which this more elaborate and fitting 
building had replaced. But before the house was now a vel- 
vety lawn, and in the offing a yacht anchored; it had just 
arrived. 

Bath was lying back in his hammock-chair, with his hands 
behind his head, liis eyes resting dreamily upon his sweetheart 
—and his wife — who was watcning a chubby boy playing on 
the lawn where his mother had sat when she told his father 
that she was a girl and not a boy. 

But though her eyes were watching the future Earl of Rat- 
ton, half of Stella's mind was engaged in an argument with 
the third person present — a pale and thin, but extremely 
pretty, young lad^ who sat with clasped hands and a slight 
irown on her pensive face. 

" What I say, Mary, is— ris it fair? I do love fairness!" 

" Hear, hear!" commented Eath; he had paid several 
visits to the House of Lords since his accession. 

" Eath, I will not be mocked; especially before the child!'* 
said Stella, severely. 

" Who's mocking you, you little wild-cat? Besides, the 
little beggar doesn't understand; he's too young," 

" 1 am not so sure. It is wonderful how he notices things, 
isn't it, Mary, dear? But I'm not going to be led off by a 
side-trail. I repeat: I love fairness, and I do not think yon 
are fair, Mary." 

** / think she is, now," Eath put in. " She isn't dark^ 
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jStelJA turned her back on him with lofty and wifely con* 
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tempt^ and continued^ with that air of candour which only a 
woman can use with full effect^ and then only to her own sex: 

" If a man has done wrong, it is right that he should be 
punished/' 

" But if a woman has — ^let her off/' murmured Bath. 

" My dear Eath, if you cannot be quiet, hadn't you better 
go and play with Boy? Mary and I want to talk seriously.*^ 

** Poor Mary I" he commented, with deep sympathy. ' 
" Why don't you talk to one of your own size — to me, for in- 
stance?" 

" Because I'm not fond of wasting my time. If a man has 
done wrong, punish him; but what wrong has Edward done, 
excepting in loving you?" 

" That's man's folly, not his crime," commented Eath, 
suavely. 

" It is you who have — ^have — There, don't cryl'* 

** I'm not crying!" retorted Mary, indignantly, but with a 
suspicious quiver in her voice. 

" At any rate, you have no cause for complaint; you have 
nothing against him. For two years you have kept him at — 
at bay; have treated him as if he were a — a — convict, or a 
criminal not fit to enter your presence." 

" No; it is I who am not fit," murmured Mary. 

" Perhaps so," assented Lady Ratton, severely. " I can't 
argue that." 

. ^^ One moment. Permit me to make a mental note that 
there is one subject upon which you cannot argue," mur- 
mured Bath. 

" But he doesn't argue with you. He may be right or 
wrong, but anyway he persists in loving you and wanting you 
to marry him; and I tmnk the least you can do — whether you 
love him or not — " . 

** I say," remonstrated Rath, " Boy may understand, you 
know, Stella.'* 

— " Is to marry him. I speak to you before Bath, be- 
cause — " 

" You're afraid to speak to her alone." 

— " Because there are no secrets between us three, and I 
know he agrees with me." 

" Here, young party, don't give me away; you speak for 
yourself as you are too well able to do. Mary, get up and 
thump her; it's the only way." 

*' Oh, Mary!" continued Stella, with a change in her tone 
and a sweet tenderness in her eyes. " Do you mean to say 
tb^t 4f ter all this time, after all his patient waiting and long- 
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ing, that if — ^if he were to come up the beach at this mo- 
ment — " 

It was strange^ but at that moment a boat put off from the 
yacht and began to row to the shore. 

— " You would refuse him? Would send him away with a 
broken heart, to drag out the rest of his life with that awful 
misery, that terrible misery — ^* 

" There's a boat coming from that yacht that anchored just 
now,'' remarked Eath, rising. ** I didn't expect anyone.'' 

" You know what it is for us women; it is worse for the 



man — " 



(" Who told you so?" from Eath, but in a low voice, for 
his eyes were fixed on the boat.) 

— " It is death in life; it is a daily, hourly torture; it is — " 

Eath laid his hand upon her arm and looked significantly 
at the approaching boat; and she glanced up^at his face, with 
eyes shinmg with suppressed excitement, and nodded. 

— " Can you send him away to this life of misery, consign 
the man who loves you to unending unhappiness — " 

" Hold on, Stella; she's crying!" whispered Eath. 

Stella smiled fiercely, though the tears were in her own 
eyes. 

— " Have pity on him, if you have none on yourself. He 
knows how you were driven, he has forgiven the past long, 
long ago. He — Mary, answer mel No, dear, not me; you 
shall answer him ! Look, Maryl Look, dearest! He is com- 
ing — ^he is landing. The boat! See! Ah, Mary, have pity 
on both of you!" 

Her voice was choked by a sob, and Eath, as he drew her 
inside the house, took hold of her by the arms and made her 
face him. 

" You're a cool hand, I must say. You sent for him?" 

" Y-es. It is Edward. And the Lisles have come with 
him." 

** And you think — What do you think the answer will 
be? — ^poor dear old chap!" anxiously. 

She smiled through her tears, her head on one side, listen- 
ing to Edward's quick, firm steps as he came up to the quiet 
figure on the verandah. Stella smiled, and put up her mouth 
to him for answer. 

" As if she could! Eath — you — ^you may kiss me, if you 
like!" 

THE END. 
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Popular with <<The Boys/' 



TALES OF THE 

Ex-Tanks 



By CLARENCE LOUIS CULLEN. 

The St, Louis Mirror says of this book: 
**It is a masterpiece of jag literature. . . . The 
weird and wonderful acquaintances, dearer 
than a brother, that a man makes when 
* loaded/ the queerly wise things done, with- 
out leaving the slightest trace of recollection, 
the way the *stuflf' catches a victim of a 
sudden, and, making him a prince, lands him 
finally a pauper, are described with an evident 
exactness that makes the reader explode with 
laughter. . . . Here's Rabelais as he might be 
reincarnated." 



The universal verdict is that it is 

^'Better than Billy Baxter s Letters''' 

Send us your name and address, and we will mail you, free of 
charge, a ao-page booklet containing one of the ** Tales." 

Price, $1.2^ postpaid, 
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At all book stores, or ivm 
GROSSET & DUNLAP, iz East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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